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AMERICA: 


DREAM  OR  NIGHTMARE? 


ByJohn  J.Seydow,  Ph.D. 


► 


AMERICA  — continued 


Only  church  members  could  vote  in  Governor 


.A.lmost  four  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  '72,  two  candi- 
dates emerged  from  their  parties'  national  conventions  to 
pursue  what  many  consider  the  quintessential  American 
Dream:  President  of  the  United  Slates.  Campaigning  from 
"sea  to  shining  sea"  to  the  strains  of  "America,"  George 
McGovern  urged  potential  campaign  contributors  to  "re- 
dedicate"  themselves  to  "the  American  Dream."  Mean- 
while, Richard  Nixon,  a  veteran  chauvinist  noted  for  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  to  publicly  prove  his  patriotism, 
was  photographed  embracing  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  and 
quoted  as  declaring  that  he  and  the  entertainer  "believed 
in  the  American  Dream."  Four  years  ago  the  American 
Dream  was  alive  (though  not  necessarily  well)  in  the 
mouths  (if  not  the  hearts)  of  American  politicians. 

But  what  was  this  concept  which  the  two  presidential 
candidates  shared  rhetorically?  Was  the  term  just  one  more 
political  catchall  without  meaning  or  integrity?  Was  the 
American  public  being  once  again  buffaloed  by  what  song- 
ster Bruce  Springsteen  has  bewailed  as  a  "runaway  Amer- 
ican Dream"?  The  atmosphere  of  renewal  and  rediscovery 
engendered  by  the  Bicentennial  affords  an  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  on  cultural  phenomena  like  the  American 
Dream,  allowing  Americans  to  examine  and  reassess  the 
principles  underlying  such  phrases  and  their  ramifications 
in  the  America  of  1976. 

As  early  as  1616  America  was  being  advertised  as  a 
dreamland.  In  A  Description  of  New  England,  John  Smith 
(he  of  Pocohantas  fame)  offered  an  Edenic  description  of 
the  plentiful  fish  and  fauna  of  Cape  Cod,  where  "a  little 
boy  might  take  of  cunners  and  pollocks  and  such  delicate 
fish,  at  the  ship's  stern,  more  than  six  or  ten  can  eat  in  a 
day,  but  with  a  casting  net,  thousands  when  we  pleased." 
In  this  land.  Smith  declared,  "every  man  may  be  master 
and  owner  of  his  own  labor  and  land.  ...  If  he  have  nothing 
but  his  hands,  he  may  set  up  this  trade  and  by  industry 
quickly  grow  rich."  The  promise  of  riches  became,  for 
Smith,  the  most  attractive  facet  of  New  England:  "For  I 
am  not  so  simple  to  think  that  ever  any  other  motive  than 
wealth  will  ever  erect  there  a  commonwealth." 

For  our  Puritan  forefathers,  however,  streets  paved  with 
gold  were  not  the  prime  incentive  in  their  quest  for  the 
American  Dream.  Before  emigrating  on  the  Mayflower 
from  Leyden,  Holland  in  1620,  the  Pilgrims  had  painstak- 
ingly evaluated  their  situation  as  strangers  in  that  strange 
land.  Being  Separatists  who  had  removed  from  their  native 


England  to  escape  religious  persecution,  they  had  settled 
on  the  continent  only  to  become  prey  to  the  changes 
sweeping  through  post-Erasmus  Europe.  Their  chief  worry 
in  Holland  was  that  their  children  might  succumb  to  the 
temptations  of  continental  "licentiousness,"  and  thus  be 
seduced  away  from  the  religious  truths  they  had  sacrificed 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate.  They  decided,  eventually,  to 
voyage  to  another  strange  land,  despite  the  many  fears 
which  their  leader  William  Bradford  enumerates  in  his 
history  {Of  Plymouth  Plantation)  of  the  Pilgrims"  progress 
to  and  in  America:  their  fear  of  the  danger  and  length  of 
the  sea  journey,  their  concern  about  radical  changes  in 
diet  and  climate,  and  their  anticipated  "continual  danger" 
from  the  "savage  people"  who  "delight  to  torment  men  in 
the  most  bloody  manner  that  may  be;  flaying  some  alive 
with  the  shells  of  fishes,  cutting  off  the  members  and  joints 
of  others  by  piecemeal  and  broiling  on  the  coals,  eat  the 
collops  of  their  flesh  in  their  sight  whilst  they  live,  with 
other  cruelties  [too]  horrible  to  be  related."  Overriding  all 
of  those  reservations— those  fearful  portraits  of  America 
as  a  land  of  nightmare  rather  than  dream— however,  was 
the  Pilgrims'  desire  to  practice  their  religion  in  absolute 
freedom. 

in  1630,  ten  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  another  community  of  Puritans  disembarked  in  New 
England.  Although  never  having  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  although  being  somewhat  at- 
tracted by  the  economic  opportunities  which  Smith  had 
advertised  as  available  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  Puritans  were  also  motivated  to 
emigrate  primarily  because  of  the  absence  of  religiious 
freedom  in  their  native  England.  Subsequently,  these  Puri- 
tans combined  with  the  Plymouth  Puritans  to  establish  a 
number  of  congregational  churches  (the  model  itself  puri- 
fied of  the  hierarchical,  and  thus  Papist,  structure  of  the 
Church  of  England)  in  the  New  World;  and  the  cities  of 
New  Ark,  New  Canaan,  and  Providence  are  reminders  to 
modern  America  of  the  God-centeredness  of  its  first  set- 
tlers, and  further  indicate  why  the  desire  for  religious 
freedom  would  sufficiently  impel  those  people  to  "erect" 
a  "commonwealth"  based  on  something  other  than 
"wealth,"  and  to  endure  all  the  discomforts  promised 
by  and  realized  in  the  wilds  of  North  America. 

Surprisingly,  though.  New  England  did  not  develop  into 
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Winthrop's  Massachusetts 


a  haven  for  all  victims  of  religious  oppression.  As  early 
as  1631,  the  right  to  vote  in  Governor  Winthrop's  Massa- 
chusetts was  restricted  to  church  members.  The  union  of 
church  and  state,  which  had  helped  to  effect  infringements 
upon  the  religious  liberty  of  Puritans  in  England,  became 
the  established  political  mode  of  the  New  England  Puri- 
tans. As  a  result  of  that  historically  unholy  alliance,  indi- 
vidual—i.e.,  unorthodox  — religious  behavior  was  stymied, 
and  the  dogmatic  and  thus  intolerant  Puritans  levied  the 
punishments  of  imprisonment  and  even  excommunication 
on  heretics  like  Anne  Hutchinson  and  independent  thinkers 
like  Roger  Williams.  In  their  measures,  then,  to  protect 
their  realized  American  Dream  of  optimum  religious  liber- 
ty for  Puritans,  they  systematically  disenfranchised  other 
immigrants  from  realizing  dreams  that  might  not  conform 
to  the  Puritan  world  view.  Anne  Hutchinson's  death  years 
later  on  the  New  York  frontier  (she  and  her  family  were 
killed  by  Indians)  served  as  a  moral  for  Winthrop  to  keep 
potentially  intransigent  Puritans  in  check,  but  illustrates 
to  later  America  how  self-interest  and  enforced  conformity 
can  turn  a  land  of  promise  into  one  of  nightmare.  Absolute 
freedom  for  American  Puritans  resulted  at  times  in  an 
absolute  corruption,  which  in  turn  could  be  offered  as  evi- 
dence that  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man  was  not 
left  behind  in  the  Old  World,  and  provides  a  concrete 
example  of  John  Winthrop's  particularly  Puritan  belief 
that  "man  is  weakened  by  excess  liberty." 

.A.S  Calvinists,  the  Puritans  did  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
of  "innate  depravity":  all  men,  by  nature,  are  evil.  They 
believed,  further,  in  predestination  and  "election."  Thus, 
man,  because  he  was  naturally  corrupt,  could  do  nothing  to 
gain  or  merit  salvation.  God  alone  chose  certain  men  to 
him,  fortified  them  with  an  "irresistible  grace,"  and  thrust 
upon  them  sufficient  virtue  for  them  to  be  identified  in 
their  communities  as  "visible  saints."  Therefore,  in  true 
humility  an  extraordinary  intellectual  like  Cotton  Mather 
would  quite  naturally  take  no  credit  for  his  worldly  achieve- 
ments, protesting  that  he  is  "nothing"  and  "no  one,"  and 
that  "the  grace  of  Christ  makes  what  I  am,  what  I  live, 
what  I  do." 

In  a  theocratic  community  like  New  England,  in  that 
Christian  oligarchy  where  God  was  the  explicit  source 
and  goal  of  all  human  activity,  merchants  would  be  sup- 
posed to  play  little  more  than  subsidiary  roles  to  even 


lesser  luminary  ministers  than  John  Cotton  and  the 
Mather's.  But  it  seems  that  in  just  that  tension  between 
the  secular  and  the  otherworldly,  between  material  success 
and  the  hope  of  heavenly  happiness,  the  legendary  Puritan 
or  Protestant  Ethic  arose.  For  if  man  can  do  nothing  to 
save  himself,  but  is  totally  dependent  on  the  omnipotence 
and  wisdom  of  Providence  for  his  eternal  fate,  then  how 
does  he  cope  with  the  realization  that  all  his  earthly  ef- 
forts to  lead  a  moral  life  and  work  for  the  common  good 
can  do  nothing  to  rescue  him  from  the  unquenchable  fires 
of  Hell? 

Xf  he  believes,  though,  that  secular  success  is  a  kind  of 
visible  evidence  of  election  —if  he  believes  that  a  prosperous 
business  implies  the  existence  of  grace  and  the  presence  of 
a  providential  God  smiling  on  one  of  his  chosen— then 
the  predictable  neurosis  resulting  from  the  daily  question- 
ing of  and  uncertainty  about  one's  eternal  predestiny  is 
resolved.  A  type  of  sainthood  could  therefore  be  mani- 
fested not  only  in  ministerial  success,  but  in  mercantile 
achievements  as  well.  It  is  conceivable,  then,  that  the  Puri- 
tans saw  hard  work,  and  the  fruits  of  such  labor  which 
would  naturally  multiply  out  of  the  abundant  resources  and 
ample  opportunity  of  this  New  World  of  "milk  and  honey," 
as  signs  of  salvation.  Money  and  the  accumulation  of  mate- 
rial wealth  served  neither  as  means  nor  ends  for  those 
Puritans,  but  as  concrete  testimony  of  a  transcendental  re- 
ward far  above  the  merejoys  of  getting  and  spending. 

All  of  which  created  a  fertile  environment  for  the  flour- 
ishing of  Philadelphia's  most  fabled  forefather,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  For  just  as  the  Puritan  world  view  dominated 
17th  century  American  for  over  half  a  century,  so  Franklin 
rose  from  the  "poverty  and  obscurity"  of  his  youth  to  be- 
come the  most  influental  American  of  the  fifty  years  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Born  the  fifteenth  child  of  Bostonian  Puritans,  Franklin 
immigrated,  penniless  and  alone,  at  age  seventeen  to  Phil- 
adelphia. By  1748,  at  the  barely  ripe  age  of  forty-two,  he 
retired  from  the  printing  business  (by  20th  century  stan- 
dards already  a  millionaire),  giving  himself  in  service  to 
his  city,  country,  and  the  world  for  the  remaining  forty- 
two  years  of  his  life.  Dedicated  to  the  principles  of  "indus- 
try" and  "frugality,"  Franklin  appears  at  first  glance  as 
little  more  than  an  18th  century  extension  of  the  Puritan- 
ism which  had  begun  to  wane  in  power  and  influence  after 
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AMERICA  —  continued 


John  Winthrop 

the  right  to  vote  was  broadened  from  church  membership 
to  property  ownership  in  1690.  But  Franklin's  ends,  unlike 
those  of  the  Puritans,  were  not  salvalion  per  se,  but  what 
he  termed  an  "affluence"  and  "celebrity"  which  would 
result  in  happiness  — happiness  in  this  world,  and  not  just 
in  the  hereafter. 

J^  rankiin's  secularizing  of  his  Puritan  legacy  is  not  the 
only  evidence  of  his  effective  deracination  from  his  New 
England  roots.  For  his  famous  "God  helps  them  that  help 
themselves"  (from  his  Way  to  Wealth,  which  by  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  had  topped  Puritan  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth's  The  Day  of  Doom  as  the  best  selling  book  written 
by  an  American)  also  describes  Franklin's  departure  from 
Puritan  dogma.  Avowedly  "Deist"  rather  than  Puritan  in 
his  religious  ideology,  Franklin  stressed  both  the  per- 
fectability  of  man  and  his  attendant  responsibility  to  pro- 
gress in  the  world  towards  a  better  life.  In  short,  Franklin 
seems  to  be  the  first  visible  proponent,  if  not  the  creator, 
of  the  "bootstrap"  myth  in  America. 

In  practice  and  principle,  Franklin  converted  his  Puritan 
heritage  into  a  tangible,  practical,  wordly  world  view.  Hard 
work  became  his  means  to  attain  affluence.  His  IVay  to 
Wealth  could  even  be  seen  as  the  equivalent  in  the  18th 
century  of  the  17th  century  Puritans'  verse  catechism.  The 
Day  of  Doom,  an  ethical  bible  the  following  of  which  would 
lead  inexorably  to  happiness.  But  Franklin  was  not  a  mere 
vulgar  ambassador  of  a  "rags  to  riches"  philosophy.  For 
once  man  became  wealthy  then  he  had  the  leisure  and  re- 
sponsibility to  work  towards  Franklin's  other  goal,  that  of 
celebrity.  "It  is  difficult  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  up- 
right," reasoned  the  righteous,  enterprising  Franklin  in 
his  Autobiography,  adding  later  that  "the  most  acceptable 
Service  of  God  is  doing  Good  to  Man." 

Franklin  participated  in  the  Puritan  Ethic  through  his 
emphasis  on  industry.  And,  although  their  motives  dif- 
fered, material  wealth  glows  as  the  common  denominator 
between  Franklin  and  his  Puritan  ancestors.  But  in  his 
personal  declaration  on  independence  from  the  predestina- 
tion of  that  ubiquitous  Puritan  God,  in  his  emphasis  on  self 
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reliance  as  the  way  to  wealth  and  success,  and  as  the  con- 
summate secular  utilitarian,  Franklin  emerges  as  much 
more  an  18th  century  man  of  reason  than  a  17th  century 
man  of  faith.  Thus,  while  the  Puritans  reduced  the  Amer- 
ican Dream  to  the  desire  for  religious  freedom,  Franklin 
quantified  it  in  terms  of  fortune  and  fame. 

In  the  19th  century,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  American 
scholar  and  former  Unitarian  clergyman,  took  Franklin's 
bootstrap  emphasis  one  step  farther  and  many  steps  deep- 
er. Shifting  his  focus  from  Franklin's  obsessive  materialism 
to  more  essential  values,  Emerson  argued  in  his  essay 
"Self-Reliance"  and  other  writings  that  man's  spritual  life 
was  what  made  him  particularly  human.  He  felt  that  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  external  world  were  but  symbols 
of  the  "oversoul,"  the  creative  dynamism  or  God  which 
inhabited  all  nature  and  thus  all  men.  Unlike  his  Puritan 
minister  father,  Emerson  believed  not  in  man's  depravity 
but  in  his  natural  goodness.  "Man  is  a  god  in  ruins,"  he 
declared,  and  his  original  union  with  God  could  be  re- 
covered only  by  a  turning  inwards  towards  rediscovering 
his  real  self. 

J_j  ike  Franklin,  Emerson's  philosophy  was  optimistic, 
since  it  stressed  man's  ability  for  progress  and  perfect- 
ability;  and,  like  the  Puritans,  his  world  view  was  religious 
and  faith  oriented,  stressing  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  material  and  emphasizing  a  faith  in  supernatural 
realities  and  the  transcendent.  For  Emerson,  the  American 
Dream  lay  in  a  freedom  from  the  enslavement  of  the  past 
and  tradition,  a  freedom  which  would  allow  man  to  be 
himself  and  thus  happy.  Wealth,  both  for  him  and  his 
protege  Thoreau  (who  generalized,  in  an  obviously  un- 
Franklinian  way,  in  Civil  Disobedience  that,  "absolutely 
speaking,  the  more  money,  the  less  virtue"),  was  ultimately 
an  impediment  to  that  search  for  self,  for  the  pursuit  of  it 
distracted  man  from  his  ideal  spiritual  quest.  Conformity, 
even  in  the  name  of  God  as  the  Puritans  nurtured  it,  was 
his  unpardonable  sin.  And  antiindividualistic,  antidis- 
establishmentarian  laws  and  behavior  were  for  him  the 
epitome  of  self-treason.  "Trust  thyself,"  preached  Emer- 
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son;  and  his  suspicion  of  the  world  and  its  vagaries  ema- 
nates from  his  anti-Puritan  stance  that  individuals  alone 
possess  intrinsic  worth:  "A  political  victory,  a  rise  in  rents, 
the  recovery  of  your  sick  or  the  return  of  your  absent 
friend,  or  some  other  favorable  event  raises  your  spirits, 
and  you  think  good  days  are  preparing  for  you.  Do  not 
believe  it.  Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  yourself.  Noth- 
ing can  bring  you  peace  but  the  triumph  of  principles." 
Simplistically  put,  Emerson  incorporated  the  best  of  the 
Puritans  and  Franklin  — spiritual  values  and  hopeful  possi- 
bility—and helped  push  America  forward  into  its  manifest 
destiny  role  on  the  international  stage  of  the  modern  age. 

./\.fter  the  de  facto  abolition  of  internal  slavery  through 
its  own  Civil  War,  with  its  Emancipation  Proclamation  as 
yet  another  declaration  of  independence,  America  com- 
mitted its  diplomacy  and  statecraft  to  the  Emersonian 
"triumph  of  principles"  and  proceeded  to  conduct  itself 
as  a  kind  of  redeemer  nation.  In  his  war  message  to  Con- 
gress in  1898,  President  McKinley  thrust  America  into  the 
arena  of  world  politics  with  this  justification  for  declaring 
war  against  Spain:  "In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name 
of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered  American  interests 
which  give  us  the  right  and  duty  to  speak  and  act,  the  war 
in  Cuba  must  stop."  Again,  in  1917,  the  United  States 
declared  war  through  asserting  the  principle  that  "the 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy,"  with  President 
Wilson  involving  American  troops  in  the  mechanized  de- 
struction of  WWI,  the  Great  War,  the  "war  to  end  all 
wars."  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  utilized  government  "as  an 
organized  form  of  self-help  for  all  classes  and  groups  and 
sections  of  our  country,"  thus  counterbalancing  some- 
what the  nightmare  of  the  Depression.  But  America's  Good 
Neighbor  Policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  inter- 
rupted by  yet  another  global  conflict,  and  the  United 
States  entered  WWII  in  December  of  1941.  Emerson's 
"nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  yourself"  could  have 
been  translated,  in  20th  century  America,  into  a  despairing 
observation  that  nothing  can  bring  peace.  And,  yet,  the 
Emersonian    mainstream    overwhelmed    the    horrors    of 
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modern  warfare:  America  did  not  experience,  in  the  face 
of  vast  historical  evidence,  a  great  awakening  of  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity;  and  the  country  skated 
into  the  happy  days  of  the  50"s  and  on  through  the  cold  war 
landscape  towards  its  200th  birthday  with  its  image  of  un- 
questionable progress  still  pretty  much  intact. 

Not  until  the  last  decade  have  Americans  both  in  sub- 
stantial numbers  and  an  organized  manner  come  to  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  American  Dream.  And  espe- 
cially in  the  last  four  years,  since  candidates  McGovern 
and  Ni.xon  commenced  their  public  warfare,  Americans 
are  more  than  ever  scrutinizing  their  national  myths. 
Simultaneously  defensive  and  guilt-plagued  by  their  coun- 
try's roles  in  Vietnam,  hobbled  by  the  unexpected  marriage 
of  inflation  to  unemployment,  and  abetted  by  the  abuses 
of  Watergate,  Americans  have  come  to  look  more  critically 
at  their  leaders'  promises  and  premises.  They  are  asking 
themselves,  particularly  in  this  Bicentennial  Year,  if  the 
American  Dream  has  in  reality  become  an  American 
Nightmare. 

J.  he  contemporary  scene  is  not  too  very  hopeful;  both 
present  and  future  prospects  seem  to  reinforce  the  dys- 
topian, nightmarish  side  of  America.  One  is  tempted  to 
see  in  the  twin  phenomena  of  continuity  and  change  omens 
that  point  to  America's  entrance  into  the  no-exit  Age  of 
Apocalypse.  For  what  has  continued  into  the  20th  century 
from  the  Puritans  through  Franklin  and  Emerson  can  be 
construed  as  the  worst  of  their  nightmares,  and  our  fore- 
fathers' realized  dreams  may  well  have  become  meta- 
morphosed into  the  modern  age  also  as  nightmares.  Thus, 
it  could  be  argued  that  in  America  change  has  not  only  not 
equalled  progress,  but  has  been  unequivocally  for  the 
worst.  And  that  which  has  not  only  continued  but  multi- 
plied from  the  American  past  has  also  been  the  worst  of 
that  world. 

For    example,    the    appealing    humility    of    a    Cotton 
Mather   is  seen   in  direct   contrast  to  its  contemporary 
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To  many  people,  the  ideal  American  Dream  has  been  reduced  to  such 
images  as  self-interest,  materialism,  and  status. 


counterpart;  public  figures  scintillating  with  an  arrogance 
which  proceeds  from  exterior  confidence  unaccompanied 
by  competence  and  wisdom  (Elliot  Richardson  singled 
out  as  the  fatal  flaw  of  the  Nixon  administration  its  sin- 
gular "lack  of  humility").  Likewise,  that  threatening 
Puritan  God.  whose  seemingly  capricious  election  of  a 
favored  few  took  away  17th  century  American  initiative 
and  created  an  anti-progressive  atmosphere,  has  been 
transformed  into  the  20th  century  as  Luck.  Being  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  being  fortunate  enough  to 
know  somebody  who  knows  somebody,  being  blessed  with 
the  lion's  share  of  those  "fundamental  decencies  par- 
celled out  unequally  at  birth"  — these  are  the  serendipities 
which  may  really  determine  success.  Those  who  see  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  such  a  force,  and  are  too  scrupulous 
to  posit  a  Puritan  Ethic  which  would  help  them  cope, 
escape  into  the  solace  of  resignation  and  abdicate  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  actions  and  failures.  As  people 
"poor,"  "mean."  and  "in  subjection,"  they  live  the  night- 
mare which  Winthrop  justifies  in  the  name  of  the  design  of 
Providence:  "God  Almighty  in  His  most  holy  and  wise  prov- 
idence hath  so  disposed  of  the  condition  of  mankind  as  in 
all  times  some  must  be  rich,  some  poor;  some  high  and 
eminent  in  power  and  dignity,  others  mean  and  in  sub- 
jection." 

Nor  does  the  slightly  more  enlightened  Franklinian 
formula  offer  much  consolation.  Countless  generations  of 
Americans,  undoubtedly  many  even  in  the  opportunity 
laden  18th  century,  have  been  "industrious"  and  "frugal" 
and  yet  have  never  achieved  that  "affluence"  and  "celeb- 
rity" which  Franlin  seduced  them  to  rightfully  expect.  They 
helped  themselves,  but  God  evidently  didn't  do  his  part. 
and  so  they  failed.  They  never  wasted,  and  yet  the  found 
themselves  surprisingly  and  disappointingly  in  want.  They 
went  to  bed  early  and  they  rose  early;  however,  the  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  neither  health  nor  wealth.  And 
they  came  to  question  their  wisdom  for  believing  so  unre- 
flectively  in  those  promises  of  Franklin's  American  Dream. 
Likewise,  those  Americans  who  were  lucky  enough  to  gain 
fortune  and  fame  found,  ultimately,  that  they  weren't  really 
happy.  .And  what  made  their  disillusionment  even  more 
cosmic  was  that  they  had  spent  their  whole  lives  pursuing 
shallow  images,  often  pursuing  them  at  the  cost  of  essen- 
tially more  valuable  ideals. 

Finally,  the  optimism  that  proceeds  out  of  the  Emer- 
sonian perspective  that  man  is  inherently  good  and  godlike 
becomes  tempered  in  the  contemporary  cruicible  from 
which  is  cast  a  Charles  Manson.  Emerson's  belief  that  each 
person  can  recover  his  preternatural  self  through  self- 
reliance  seems  naive  in  the  face  of  historical  Darwinian 
struggles,  evidence  of  dog-eat-dog  competitiveness,  and  the 
federal  need  to  check  the  inequities  caused  by  rampant 
laissez-faire  individualism. 


is  the  American  Dream,  then,  dead?  Was  it  ever  even 
alive?  Is  it,  was  it,  a  truism  not  at  all  true,  a  splendid  illu- 
sion spoonfed  American  youth  to  keep  them  hoping,  work- 
ing, and  thus  too  occupied  to  foment  a  second  revolution 
(a  right  given  to  the  American  people  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  The  Declaration  of  Independence)^. 

That  American  fulfilled  the  desires  of  those  Puritans 
who  came  in  search  of  religious  freedom  is  fact.  That 
America  sated  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  immigrants 
pursuing  a  better  life  is  also  true.  But  true,  also,  is  the 
perception  that  the  American  Dream  has  been  tarnished. 
Once  the  American  Dream  as  ideal  (i.e.,  the  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness)  was  reduced  to  images  (of  self- 
interest,  materialism,  and  status)  the  American  Nightmare 
overshadowed  its  positive  counterpart.  Ambivalence  has 
always  been  a  part  of  the  American  landscape;  the  Pilgrims 
were  attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  practice  their  religion 
freely  in  the  New  World,  while  being  at  the  same  time  re- 
pulsed by  fears  of  the  "cannibalistic"  savages  who  resided 
there.  The  American  Indians  turned  out  to  be  as  humane 
(and  potentially  malevolent)  as  the  Puritans  themselves, 
but  nonetheless  only  one  half  of  the  one  hundred  or  so 
Pilgrims  who  immigrated  on  the  Mayflower  survived  their 
first  New  England  winter.  Things  could  have  been  better; 
none  might  have  died;  but  things  might  have  been  worse, 
too;  the  Indians  could  have  been  cannibals,  and  none  might 
have  survived.  The  American  Dream  and  American  Night- 
mare, it  can  then  be  argued,  have  always  existed  simul- 
taneously. 

The  American  scene  has  therefore  not  always  fulfilled 
the  expectancies  of  American  dreamers.  Nor  should  it  be 
held  accountable  for  its  failures  to  produce  absolute  hap- 
piness for  all  people.  But  one  of  the  chief  challenges  to 
America  in  its  third  hundred  years  will  be  to  protect  vigi- 
lantly that  inalienable  right  of  all  people  to  pursue  that 
happiness  freely,  and  to  guarantee  particularly  that  oppor- 
tunity for  all  its  citizens.  The  Emersonian  paradox  which 
concludes  his  "American  Scholar  Address"  — "a  nation  of 
men  will  for  the  first  time  exist,  because  each  believes  hin>- 
self  inspired  by  the  Divine  Soul  which  also  inspires  all 
men"  — may  appear  naive.  But  if  the  freedom  to  choose 
lives  as  an  ideal  available  to  all.  then  the  American  Dream. 
rightly  understood,  may  continue  to  live  — in  the  hearts,  if 
not  the  mouths,  of  its  people  — and  be  that  single  ideal 
which  all  individual  American  s  will  be  united  in  the  pur- 
suit of.  ■ 
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There  are  other  forms  of  human  excellence,  says  the  author, 

but  athletics  provide  more  opportunities  for  a  greater 

number  of  people  to  achieve  more  instantaneous  satisfaction 

and  recognition  as  fulfilled  human  realities. 


Philosophically  Sporting! 

By  Joseph  C.  Mihalich,  Ph.D. 


Three  basic  observations  can  be  made  about  the  history 
and  practice  of  sports  and  games  in  human  society. 

For  centuries,  people  have  rightfully  extolled  the  scholar 
and  the  intellectual  for  their  immeasurable  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind,  but  relatively  little  has  been 
said  about  the  contributions  of  athletes  in  the  development 
of  civilization.  Why  not  recognize  and  praise  the  athletes 
of  the  past  and  the  present  and  the  future  for  their  often 
misunderstood  and  usually  underrated  role  in  the  making 
of  mankind?  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  form  of  human 
activity,  sports  and  games  more  often  plumb  the  heights 
and  the  depths  of  the  human  experience  and  truly  realize 
the  ecstasy  and  the  agony  of  human  striving. 

Some  cynics  might  say  there  is  dubious  value  is  discuss- 
ing the  philosophy  of  sports  because'  nowadays  at  least 
sports  and  games  have  lost  their  true  meaning  and  purpose. 
This  is  an  overstatement  but  certainly  it  might  be  won- 
dered whether  in  some  quarters  sports  and  games  truly 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  exist.  As  with  other  forms 
of  human  activity  in  contemporary  society,  sports  and 
games  probably  have  been  subverted  on  some  occasions  to 
individualized  and  organized  economic  and  social  consid- 
erations with  an  attendant  immorality  that  is  contrary  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  enterprise. 

One  tends  to  feel  secure  in  discussing  the  philosophy  of 
sports  because  there  are  few  recognized  experts  in  the  field. 
There  are  numerous  biographies  in  sports  and  collections 
of  historical  and  colorful  anecdotes  and  statistical  studies 
and  books  on  technical  skills,  but  these  are  rarely  philo- 
sophical in  character.  At  this  writing  at  least,  the  definitive 
work  in  the  area  is  a  book  by  the  eminent  philosopher  Paul 
Weiss,  Sport -A  Philosophic  Inquiry.  Much  of  the  argu- 
mentation and  elaboration  in  this  article  originate  with 
Professor  Weiss.  His  excellent  study  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  further  details  and  a  more  comprehensive  view. 

Any  discussion  about  the  philosophy  of  sports  must 
attempt  to  explain  the  historical  and  universal  appeal  of 
sports  and  games  for  all  mankind  in  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  The  historical  and  universal  appeal  of  sports  and 
games  suggests  that  sports  and  games  are  natural  to  human 
existence  and  therefore  humanistic  or  philosophical  in 
character.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  all  civilizations  and  all 
societies  have  some  interest  in  sports  and  games,  and  prob- 
ably the  more  sophisticated  the  society  the  greater  the 
interest  and  the  greater  the  impact  on  people's  lives.  Notice 
the  frenzied  rush  in  our  own  cities  to  secure  major  league 
franchises  in  any  sport  —it  seems  that  to  feel  self-respecting 


every  city  must  have. sports  franchises  with  all  that  this 
entails  for  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  city. 
This  is  what  is  meant  basically  by  the  philosophy  of  sports 
—  simply  the  historically  documented  fact  that  sports  and 
games  exist  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  thus  are  in- 
evitably part  and  parcel  of  human  existence  and  so  human- 
istic or  philosophical  in  character  "along  with  our  desire 
for  knowledge  and  love." 

When  we  isolate  and  analyze  this  philosophical  dimen- 
sion of  sports  and  games,  we  also  ask  why  sports  and 
games  should  have  this  timeless  fascination  for  mankind. 
The  answer  must  involve  the  true  common  denominator 
of  sports  and  games  in  that  it  must  explain  the  universal 
appeal  for  all  mankind  including  participants  and  spec- 
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tators  (since  spectators  are  an  important  part  of  the  sports 
world).  Let  us  first  consider  four  popular  answers  which 
are  at  least  partially  true. 

J.  he  first  is  that  sports  builds  character  and  makes  us 
sound  and  virtuous  human  realities.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  to  some  extent  but  it  has  certain  deficiencies  in  content 
and  applicability.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  contention  that 
our  character  is  largely  formed  at  an  early  age  (probably 
from  one  to  five  years  of  age)  and  therefore  considerably 
before  anyone  gets  seriously  interested  in  organized  athlet- 
ics even  at  the  little  league  stage.  It  seems  certainly  true 
that  sports  reveals  character  and  shows  whether  the  athlete 
has  courage  and  self-reliance  and  has  practiced  the  art  of 
sacrifice.  There  are  so  many  pressure-packed  situations 
in  the  world  of  sports  relating  to  this  — e.g.,  the  basketball 
player  on  the  foul  line  with  no  time  left  on  the  clock  in  a 
tie  game  and  the  opportunity  to  win  the  game  with  one  or 
two  foul  conversions,  and  the  football  place-kicker  in  the 
same  situation  when  an  extra  point  or  a  field  goal  would 
win.  Add  to  the  scene  thousands  of  screaming  fans,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  such  situations  reveal  the  athlete's  ability 
to  control  himself  or  herself  and  do  one's  best  to  conquer 
the  tangible  and  intangible  obstacles  to  success.  Sports 
and  games  also  reveal  character  in  the  development  of 
poise  and  confidence  in  oneself  and  the  development  of 
faith  and  loyalty  to  one's  teammates  and  constructive  re- 
spect for  all  mankind.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  the 
"sports  builds  character"  answer  to  the  reason  for  sports' 
universal  popularity,  and  this  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  relate 
this  notion  to  the  spectators.  There  seems  to  be  little  if 
any  overt  opportunity  for  character-building  among  spec- 
tators, and  so  this  remains  at  best  a  partial  answer  to  the 
basic  question. 

A  second  popular  and  partially  true  answer  regarding 
the  universal  appeal  of  sports  is  that  sports  and  games  de- 
velop our  social  sense  or  our  sense  of  community.  The 
problem  here  is  that  many  sports  are  individual  sports  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  organized  cooperation  and 
development  (golf,  diving,  skiing,  etc.).  Even  in  team  sports 
(as  Weiss  notes)  there  is  the  strong  tendency  on  the  part 
of  individual  athletes  to  be  acutely  conscious  of  themselves 
and  their  own  efforts,  and  so  this  again  is  an  incomplete 
answer  to  the  question. 

The  third  commonly-offered  answer  — one  that  must  cer- 
tainly be  considered  these  days  — is  the  notion  that  sports 
and  games  are  a  lure  and  an  opportunity  for  popular  fame 
and  material  prosperity  and  easy  living.  The  deficiency  here 


is  that  most  people  (probably  the  majority  of  people)  who 
participate  in  sports  never  expect  these  things  and  do  not 
particularly  desire  such  a  return.  It  is  empirically  demon- 
strable that  only  a  handful  of  professional  athletes  achieve 
the  fame  and  material  rewards  envisaged  by  many,  and  it  is 
equally  demonstrable  that  most  people  participate  in  sports 
simply  for  the  fun  of  it.  A  variation  on  this  is  the  scholar- 
ship or  grant-in-aid  return  for  college  athletes,  but  one 
would  hope  that  the  primary  motivation  and  return  here 
is  educational  opportunity. 

The  fourth  partial  answer  to  the  universal  popularity 
of  sports  is  again  an  answer  that  is  often  cited  and  cer- 
tainly has  some  degree  of  plausibility.  This  is  the  notion 
that  sports  and  games  constitute  an  accepted  and  per- 
missible outlet  for  violence  and  aggression.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately true  that  violence  has  a  curious  attraction  for  man- 
kind, but  it  has  never  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  man 
is  violent  by  nature.  The  most  revered  figures  in  human 
history  include  pacifists  and  martyrs  and  others  of  similar 
tendencies  for  whom  violence  and  aggression  constitute  the 
antithesis  of  human  existence. 

.A.nother  obvious  fact  is  that  many  sports  are  not  violent 
in  nature  and  still  attract  attention  (again  golf,  tennis,  and 
baseball).  The  truth  is  that  few  people  are  attracted  to 
sports  simply  because  of  violence  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  exists.  Consider  as  examples  the  two  probably  most 
popular  violent  sports  in  America  today  — professional 
football  and  ice  hockey.  Few  people  would  find  these  sports 
interesting  and  exciting  if  they  were  somehow  compelled 
to  watch  only  the  violent  aspects  of  the  game  — the  line-play 
in  football  and  the  body-checking  and  stick-play  in  hockey. 
Such  an  admittedly  contrived  situation  would  be  basically 
boring  and  neither  reflect  sport  nor  any  kind  of  human 
achievement. 

People  are  attracted  even  to  violent  sports  not  for  the 
violence  itself  but  for  the  spectacle  of  the  total  game.  Vio- 
lence may  be  an  aspect  of  some  sports  but  it  is  only  an 
aspect,  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  game  is  the  thing.  Iron- 
ically enough  in  connection  with  these  remarks  on  violence 
in  sports,  another  aspect  of  the  total  game  which  sports 
fans  appreciate  (perhaps  unwittingly  or  unknowingly)  is 
the  artistry  of  execution  or  the  aesthetic  quality  of  sports 
and  games.  There  is  remarkable  grace  and  beauty  of  mo- 
tion in  athletic  activities,  and  this  is  why  people  delight  in 
a  good  golfer's  fluid  swing  and  the  ballet-like  movements 
on  the  basketball  court.  This  kind  of  thing  is  true  in  most 
if  not  all  sports  in  terms  of  individual  participation  and 
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team  activities,  and  it  is  indeed  curious  to  discover  in  the 
midst  of  the  clashing  and  jostling  such  ample  evidence  of 
human  rhythm  and  physical  grace  beyond  compare. 

Jljnough  has  been  said  about  partial  answers  to  the  basic 
question  of  why  sports  and  games  are  historically  and  uni- 
versally appealing  to  all  mankind  and  therefore  philosoph- 
ical in  character.  The  answer  is  that  sports  and  games  pro- 
vide the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  greatest  number  of 
human  realities  to  achieve  and  to  witness  human  excellence. 
(Professor  Weiss  proposes  this  answer  most  eloquently  in 
various  ways  throughout  his  inquiry.)  This  is  physical  or 
bodily  excellence  but  this  is  still  human  excellence  and  the 
total  fulfillment  of  the  human  potential  at  the  physical  or 
bodily  level.  This  is  attractive  and  appealing  to  the  player 
who  attempts  and  achieves  this  excellence,  and  it  is  equally 
attractive  and  appealing  to  the  spectators  who  share  vicar- 
iously in  the  achievement  and  in  the  experience  of  realizing 
what  man  can  do  and  what  man  can  become  as  a  physical 
or  bodily  being  when  pushed  to  his  limits.  "An  athlete 
once  was,  and  still  can  be,  treated  as  a  sacred  being  who 
embodies  something  of  the  divine  in  him.  He  is  credited 
with  the  dignity  of  embodying  a  supreme  value,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Weiss. 

Human  excellence  naturally  attracts  us  and  excites  us, 
and  we  long  to  attain  excellence  or  at  least  see  excellence 
attained  and  thereby  share  in  the  achievement  as  members 
of  the  same  species  as  the  champion.  There  are  other  forms 
of  human  excellence  — intellectual  or  scholarly  excellence 
in  the  arts  and  philosophy  and  statesmanship.  The  draw- 
back is  that  such  forms  of  human  excellence  are  beyond 
the  grasp  of  young  people  especially  and  people  in  general. 
Sports  and  games  provide  a  much  more  feasible  oppor- 
tunity for  a  greater  number  of  people  to  achieve  more  in- 
stantaneous satisfaction  and  recognition  as  fulfilled  human 
realities. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  achievement  of 
physical  or  bodily  excellence  is  true  human  excellence. 
Philosophically  speaking  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  deny 
aspects  of  human  existence  is  that  we  are  bodily  beings. 
Probably  it  is  easier  to  argue  whether  or  not  we  possess  a 
soul  or  some  spiritual  or  psychical  dimension,  or  whether 
we  are  altruistic  by  nature  or  naturally  peace-loving  or 
whether  we  truly  exhibit  human  freedom  in  our  actions 
and  decisions.  The  body  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  be 
talked  away  (some  exaggerated  philosophical  idealists 
notwithstanding),  and  so  we  are  bodily  beings  and  we  seek 


excellence  at  the  physical  level  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
level. 

This  then  is  the  complete  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
historical  and  universal  appeal  of  sports  and  games  for  all 
mankind  and  the  explanation  of  their  philosophical  import 
—  our  natural  desire  to  achieve  and  to  witness  human  ex- 
cellence at  the  physical  or  bodily  level.  In  support  of  this 
thesis  and  its  development,  consider  these  remarks  on  the 
intrinsic  value  and  essential  need  for  sports  and  games 
offered  by  George  Sheehan  in  recent  issues  of  The  New 
York  Times: 

Most  oj  us  should  be  educated  in  the  good  life  and  how  to 
attain  it.  In  this  the  athlete  provides  a  much  better  model 
than  the  scholar  .  .  .  In  his  highly  visible  pursuit  of  a  highly 
visible  perfection,  he  illustrates  the  age-old  advice  to  be- 
come the  person  you  are.  Simply  by  being  himself,  the  ath- 
lete makes  a  statement  that  has  profound  philosophical, 
psychological,  physiological  and  spiritual  implications.  .  .  . 

The  athlete  can  be  a  tremendous  force  for  good  on 
campus.  We  may  not  be  able  to  teach  virtue,  but  it  is  no 
small  thing  to  demonstrate  it.  Nor  is  it  inconsequential 
to  have  excellence  in  any  form  in  clear  view  .  .  .  Sport  is  an 
arena  where  man  finds  the  best  that  is  in  him.  a  theatre 
that  reveals  courage  and  endurance  and  dedication  to  a 
purpose,  our  love  for  our  fellows  and  levels  of  energy  we 
never  knew  we  possessed.  And  where  we  see.  if  only  for 
moments,  man  as  he  is  supposed  to  be.  .  .  . 

Play  is  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  of  our  existence,  the 
stage  for  our  excesses  and  exuberances.  Play  is  where  life 
lives,  where  the  game  is  the  game.  (Some  of  the  good  things 
that  play  provides)  are  physical  grace,  psychological  ease 
and  personal  integrity.  Some  of  the  best  are  the  peak  ex- 
periences, when  you  have  a  sense  of  oneness  with  yourself 
and  nature.  These  are  truly  times  of  peace  the  world  can- 
not give.  It  may  be  that  the  hereafter  will  have  them  in 
constant  supply  .  .  .  (but  in  the)  here  and  now,  play  is  the 
place  to  find  them,  the  place  where  we  are  constantly  being 
and  becoming  ourselves. 

J.  n  view  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
make  the  case  for  intercollegiate  athletics.  A  sound  and 
successful  intercollegiate  sports  program  is  a  natural 
means  for  achieving  human  excellence  at  the  physical  or 
bodily  level,  and  the  achievement  of  human  excellence  is 
the  raison  d'etre  of  universities  and  colleges.  The  need 
and  the  opportunity  for  physical  excellence  are  obvious 
in  the  nature  and  goals  of  human  existence,  and  this  neither 
denies    nor   gainsays    the   equally    obvious    need    for    the 
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achievement  of  intellectual  or  scholarly  excellence  which 
is  the  main  business  of  universities  and  colleges.  The  sense 
of  all  this  is  that  the  achievement  of  human  excellence  at 
any  level  is  an  essential  part  of  the  higher  educational 
process,  and  the  sports  program  in  universities  and  col- 
leges should  have  equal  priority  in  its  establishment  and 
viability  along  with  other  programs  in  the  curriculum.  At- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  athletic  program  as  an  expendable 
afterthought  or  an  evil  necessity  actually  undermine  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  the  educational  process. 

Xt  might  be  contended  that  good  effects  along  these 
lines  could  come  from  a  sound  and  successful  intramural 
program  rather  than  the  more  ambitious  and  more  expen- 
sive intercollegiate  enterprise.  This  is  true  to  some  extent 
but  this  would  always  be  a  second-rate  achievement  of 
goals  and  purposes.  The  reason  is  that  an  essential  part  of 
the  value  of  athletics  is  the  competitive  aspect,  and  the 
better  the  competition  the  better  the  results  and  the  higher 
the  achievem.ent  with  respect  to  human  excellence.  If  there 
is  value  in  athletics,  then  there  is  the  highest  value  in 
the  most  competitive  intercollegiate  sports  program.  The 
measure  of  true  superiority  (and  therefore  the  measure  of 
true  excellence)  comes  from  competing  and  winning  against 
representatives  from  other  social  and  cultural  components, 
and  this  kind  of  thing  is  ingrained  forever  in  the  symbolic 
struggle  between  the  Harvards  and  the  Yales. 

It  seems  rather  apparent  that  a  sound  and  successful 
intercollegiate  sports  program  which  produces  and  cul- 
tivates human  excellence  at  the  physical  level  must  be  a 
winning  program.  If  it  is  interpreted  properly,  there  is 
some  truth  to  the  Lombardian  contention  (he  among  oth- 
ers) that  "winning  is  not  the  only  thing  — winning  is  every- 
thing." The  simple  reason  for  this  is  that  an  essential  part 
of  excellence  is  victory— it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
achievement  of  excellence  without  some  measure  of  su- 
periority. The  true  purpose  of  sports  and  games  is  the 
achievement  of  excellence  which  naturally  culminates  in 
winning. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  be  inflammatory  unless  re- 
lated to  the  critical  issue  of  ethics  and  morality  in  life  and 
in  sports  and  games  and  in  the  art  of  winning.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  human  excellence  in  any  sphere  can  only 
be  achieved  through  strict  adherence  to  ethical  and  moral 
principles  at  the  individual  and  social  levels.  It  is  incon- 
gruous and  contradictory  to  suggest  that  human  excellence 
of  whatever  kind  can  ever  arise  from  unethical  and  im- 
moral practices.  The  achievement  of  excellence  and  the  art 
of  winning  must  be  pursued  with  total  dedication  to  the 
importance  of  ethics  and  morality  in  human  existence. 
Both  excellence  and  victory  must  be  achieved  according 
to  the  rules  of  life  and  the  rules  of  the  game.  To  the  extent 
that  such  rules  are  broken,  the  excellence  is  never  true 
excellence  and  the  victory  is  a  sham. 

In  connection  with  these  views,  there  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable evidence  that  some  individuals  and  some  groups 
especially  in  American  athletics  have  grossly  misinter- 
preted the  importance  of  winning  and  read  this  to  mean 
that  victory  should  be  pursued  at  any  and  every  cost  to 


human  decency  and  integrity.  Instances  of  such  misbehav- 
ior range  from  absurdly  excessive  salaries  paid  to  profes- 
sional coaches  and  athletes,  to  contract-jumping  by  coaches 
and  players,  to  illegal  and  immoral  recruiting  and  outright 
subsidization  of  college  and  high  school  athletes,  and  per- 
haps most  sadly  to  the  rank  failure  of  some  universities 
and  colleges  to  recognize  that  the  main  business  of  such 
institutions  is  to  capture  the  mind  of  the  student-athlete 
and  not  just  his  or  her  body.  Probably  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  especially  American  athletics  reflect  the  climate 
and  tone  of  contemporary  society.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  contemporary  society  is  largely  secular-oriented, 
and  the  ills  of  contemporary  athletics  are  simply  reflective 
and  symptomatic  of  the  ills  of  an  overly  mercenary  society. 
At  least  part  of  the  remedy  or  panacea  is  some  sort  of 
re-orientation  of  social  and  cultural  values  with  a  con- 
comitant extension  of  these  new  values  into  the  world  of 
sports  and  games. 

Undoubtedly  most  universities  and  colleges  administer 
their  athletic  programs  in  a  strictly  ethical  and  moral  man- 
ner, and  less  idealistic  and  ambitious  solutions  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relatively  few  (but  well-publicized)  instances 
of  misbehavior.  One  suggestion  is  the  measure  recently 
proposed  by  the  NCAA  and  informally  adopted  by  some 
institutions  that  individual  coaches  and  recruiters  should 
be  punished  for  rules  infractions  rather  than  putting  the 
entire  institution  on  probation.  This  proposal  suggests  that 
guilty  coaches  and  recruiters  (or  anyone  else  involved) 
should  be  suspended  and  barred  from  participation  for 
some  specified  period  of  time.  There  is  likely  to  be  less 
illegal  activity  if  specific  individuals  feel  that  their  careers 
and  livelihoods  may  be  jeopardized. 

J\.  more  far-ranging  solution  would  be  to  insure  as  a 
matter  of  principle  that  real  and  responsible  control  of  the 
athletic  program  is  vested  in  academicians  in  terms  of 
faculty  senates  and  faculty  athletic  committees.  Again  the 
vast  majority  of  universities  and  colleges  are  typical  of  our 
own  institution,  wherein  there  is  academic  congeniality 
and  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  the  athletic  pro- 
gram. All  components  should  have  mutual  knowledge  and 
respect  for  their  interfunctioning  roles  in  ordering  and 
serving  the  true  purpose  of  the  university.  The  trouble  lies 
with  the  handful  of  institutions  where  there  is  evidence 
that  athletic  interests  tend  to  play  an  exaggerated  role  of 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  school  (primarily  because  of 
revenue-producing  possibilities  at  least  in  some  sports). 
Then  it  becomes  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  university  tend  to  be  subverted  and 
side-tracked.  Every  facet  of  the  university  should  be  di- 
rected according  to  its  nature  to  the  proper  and  wholesome 
achievement  of  human  excellence  in  the  intellectual  and 
physical  spheres.  ■ 

Dr.  Mihalich  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  college  and 
chairman  of  the  college's  Athletic  Committee.  He  earned 
his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity and  his  Ph.D.  at  Georgetown  University. 
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Editor's  Note:  Better  known,  oj  course,  as  a  distinguished  psychiatrist  and  senior 
consultant  and  chairman  of  planning  and  development  at  the  Institute  of  Living, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  author  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  only  graduate 
oJ  the  class  of  '26,  thus  celebrating  a  Bicentennial  Golden  Jubilee  as  an  alumnus  this 
spring.  We  thought  that  our  readers  would  like  to  share  the  following  memoir  which 
offers  a  brilliant  insight  into  the  psyche  of  a  person  anticipating  the  last  quarter- 
century  with  his  characteristic  good  humor.  It  appeared  originallv  in  PSYCHI- 
A  TRIC  A  NNA  LS. 

Dear  Diary: 

You  may  remember  that  five  years  ago  when  I  crossed 
the  barrier  of  three  score  and  ten,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "man's  alloted  span,"  I  wrote  you  to  cue  you  in 
as  to  how  it  felt  to  last  that  long.  My  offering  was  published 
in  a  journal  (Medical  Insight)  that  is  now  of  happy  mem- 
ory. Well  now,  before  I,  too,  become  of  "happy  memory" 
I  want  to  write  you  again,  for  I've  passed  another  hurdle  — 
I'm  75  and  I'm  starting  on  the  last  quarter.  This  time  they 
tell  me  that  when  the  coach  takes  you  out,  they  don't  bench 
you,  they  plant  you.  As  a  precaution,  therefore,  when  I  put 
an  envelope  in  the  Sunday  collection  basket  now,  it  is  not  a 
contribution— it's  an  investment.  I'm  anxious,  of  course,  to 
end  up  in  heaven,  but  I'm  holding  back  waiting  for  a  lower 
entrance  requirement. 

I  think  I  have  recorded  several  times  the  fact  that  for 
years  in  the  still  of  the  night  I  could  hear  the  cells  dropping 
out  of  my  cortex  and  drowning  in  the  excess  fluid  in  the 
widened  sulci;  I  would  hear  them  going  down  for  the  third 
time  and  it  kept  me  awake.  Well,  that's  all  over  now  — I 
don't  hear  them  anymore.  The  cells  apparently  are  all  gone; 
I'm  working  on  white  matter,  now  gristle,  and  I'm  on  what 
the  bankers  and  economists  call  the  bottom  line.  Strangely, 
do  you  know  that  I  don't  miss  those  gray  cells.  I'm  feeling 
very  well  indeed,  better  than  ever;  so  well  that  I  had  thought 
perhaps  a  little  later  I  might  run  for  some  form  of  a  high 
office  in  government  like  a  cabinet  post  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  even  if  I  have  to  go  to  law  school  first. 
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"Anyhow,  my  birthday  cake  looks  like  the  Towering  Inferno" 


I  will  admit  that  my  memory  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
I  have  to  fish  for  words  and  my  thingamabob  which  used 
to  contain  thousands  of  words  has  contracted  a  bit.  I  find 
I  have  to  use  roundabout  methods  to  cover  up.  For  in- 
stance, yesterday  I  forgot  the  word  "key,"  and  had  quickly 
to  make  a  sentence  about  opening  the  door.  I  signed  up  for 
a  memory  course  in  town  and  on  coming  out  I  couldn't 
remember  where  I  parked  my  car,  and  by  the  second  lesson 
I  forgot  where  the  place  was  so  I  had  to  quit.  Every  year 
it  seems  as  though  the  FDA  makes  the  drug  companies  re- 
call more  and  I  seem  to  recall  less. 

I  thought  that  by  this  time  I  would  have  found  the  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  questions  that  have  bugged  me 
through  the  years  and  believed  for  a  while  that  I  had,  but 
now,  unfortunately,  I've  even  forgotten  the  questions.  I've 
reached  the  age  now  when  I  have  to  put  my  glasses  and 
slippers  on  and  sit  down  in  order  to  think.  I  have  three  pairs 
of  glasses:  one  for  distance,  one  for  close-up  work  and  one 
to  help  me  find  the  other  two.  It's  when  I  find  them  and 
can't  remember  why  I  wanted  them  that  I  get  upset.  I  rest 
on  my  laurels,  and,  incidentally,  that  part  of  my  anatomy 
has  gotten  broader  even  as  my  mind  has  gotten  narrower. 
Scientifically  I  think  that  is  called  the  paradoxical  reac- 
tion of  McGuffy  or  somebody.  Anyhow,  my  birthday  cake 
looks  like  the  Towering  Inferno. 

Really  though,  getting  old  is  easy  — it  doesn't  hurt  and 
you  don't  have  to  do  anything  but  wait.  All  you  need  is 
breath;  it's  like  playing  a  kazoo.  The  candlepower  of  one's 
hot  flashes  gets  dimmer,  fewer  BTU's  my  doctor  says,  and 
my  cranial  vessels,  he  tells  me,  are  like  my  radio— they  are 
in  a  solid  state.  Bruce  Bliven,  when  he  was  only  82,  said  he 
didn't  feel  like  an  old  man;  he  felt  like  a  young  man  who 
had  something  the  matter  with  him.  Then  he  found  out 
what  it  was  — it  was  middle  age  creeping  up  on  him  and 
he  didn't  like  it.  He  also  said  something  which  I  under- 
stand very  well.  He  walked  with  a  slight  stagger,  thus  ac- 
quiring a  lot  of  new  friends— everybody  welcomes  the 
approach  of  what  they  feel  is  an  elderly,  amiable  drunk. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  me  when  I  turn  quickly— it 


looks  for  a  few  moments  like  I  have  the  blind  staggers. 
Most'  people  are  kind  about  it  but  one  hostess  closed  the 
bar.  I  knew  I  was  getting  old  recently  when  I  looked  at  a 
picture  of  a  horse  for  five  minutes  and  missed  the  fact  that 
Lady  Godiva  was  on  it.  By  the  way,  do  you  remember  what 
Lord  Godiva  said  on  that  occasion?  He  said,  "I've  got  a 
bundle  riding  on  that  horse."  Funny,  I  remember  those 
historical  things  when  I  can't  remember  what  I  had  for 
breakfast. 

One  thing  is  for  sure,  as  the  young  folks  say,  now  I  don't 
have  to  go  to  antique  shops  to  buy  something  real  old  to 
sit  on.  I  don't  go  into  those  shops  anymore  myself  because 
the  last  time  I  was  there  two  old  ladies  were  looking  around 
and  I  think  they  wanted  to  buy  me.  I  am  told  that  now  I 
am  in  the  metallic  age  — silver  in  my  hair,  gold  in  my  teeth, 
and  lead  in  my  sitz  platz.  Earlier  I  had  heard  it  called  the 
cereal  stage  too,  i.e.,  when  you  feel  your  corns  instead  of 
your  oats.  Either  designation  is  all  right  with  me.  I'll  soon 
forget  both  of  them.  Speaking  of  cereal,  I'm  glad  I  don't 
have  to  make  my  breakfast  as  does  President  Ford,  for  I'd 
have  to  learn  the  recipe  for  preparing  corn  flakes. 

Occasionally  when  I  go  past  the  hyperbaric  chamber  I 
sneak  in  a  few  sniffs,  then  I  wish  I  could  be  forty  again, 
but  I  can't  quite  remember  why  or  what  it  was  I  did  when  I 
was  forty.  I  heard  a  song  on  TV  yesterday  which  stated  that 
"Life  is  a  cabaret,  old  chum."  It  may  be,  but  I  guess  when 
you  get  older  you  spend  more  time  in  the  wash  room. 

They  still  keep  me  around  the  hospital  but  they  have  me 
gussied  up.  I  used  to  be  a  plain  unvarnished  mendicant  — 
a  beggar  for  a  good  cause  — but  now  I  have  a  new  title.  I 
have  been  made  chairman  of  the  shearing  committee.  They 
did  advise  me  not  to  go  see  "Jaws,"  however,  because  they 
said  I  have  already  put  the  bite  on  everybody  in  sight. 

I  carry  one  of  those  beepers  that  the  working  doctors 
carry,  but  nobody  seems  to  want  to  beep  me.  Student 
nurses  still  stop  me  when  I  try  to  get  on  the  wards  to  ask 
if  I'm  a  doctor.  I  say  I  was,  but  I  don't  know  now.  I  have 
to  think  it  over.  A  telephone  repair  man  stopped  me  re- 
cently; he  was  uncertain  of  the  exits  on  our  grounds.  He 
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climbers  on  and  a  dial  strapped  to  him.  He  too  asked 
was  a  doctor  and  before  I  could  think  of  an  answer 
asked  me  how  to  get  outside  — 1  told  him  to  dial  nine. 
w  he  doesn't  know  either  whether  I  am  a  doctor  or  not. 

resident  physician  told  me  recently  that  a  patient's 

lily  wanted  to  see  me.  I  said,  fine,  except  1  don't  know 

'thing  about  the  patient's  condition.  He  said  that  is  OK 

hey  just  want  to  see  you  while  they're  visiting  the  hos- 

i\.  I  asked  why  and  he  said,  "you  know,  it  is  like  when 

I're  in  New  York  you  go  to  see  Grant's  Tomb,  etc." 

ve  had  a  few  twinges  and  the  cardiologists  now  are 

king  me  carry  nitroglycerine.  I  don't  sleep  too  well  but 

doctor  told  me  that  when  one  gets  to  my  age  he  has 

le  so  many  lousy  things  in  his  life  that  it  is  no  wonder  I 

t  sleep.  Though  my  knees  buckle,  my  belt  won't,  and 

ile  my  vital  organs  are  reputed  to  be  in  good  shape, 

y  rumble  at  inopportune  times.  Do  you  remember  that 

tural  quatrain: 

I  sat  next  to  the  Duchess  oJSquee 
Her  jewels  were  a  marvel  to  see 
But  her  rumblings  abdominal 
Were  something  phenomenal 
And  everyone  thought  it  was  me, 
11,  now,  I  regret  to  say  sometimes  it  is. 
ilDoctor  Robert  Butler,  an  excellent  gerontologist,  notes 
It  older  people  frequently  are  given  to  reviewing  their 
;s  and  going  over  their  early  memories.  1  find  myself 
mg  that  and  going  back  over  the  years  of  my  youth  and 
;  neighborhood  in  which  I  lived.  I'll  write  about  both 
Tietime,  I  can't  do  it  now  in  detail  — 1  don't  have  time, 
vill  tell  you,  however,  that  it  was  a  great  neighborhood 
ere  we  lived.  Both  sides  were  the  "other  side  of  the 
1,  cks."  I  asked  my  brother  about  it  recently  and  he  told 
n;  they  were  tearing  it  down  to  put  up  some  slums.  But 
ijw  about  our  house,  I  asked.  He  said  they  had  to  put  two 
ats  of  paint  on  it  before  they  could  condemn  it.  We  had 
i)eauty  contest  in  our  neighborhood  once  and  1  remember 
It  nobody  won.  Then  I  remember  too  Mrs.  Schultz  had 
i;oming  out  party  for  her  daughter  and  my  brothers  and 


I  were  invited,  but  we  thought  the  daughter  ought  to  go  in 
again. 

I  don't  want  to  go  any  further  into  it.  The  kids  wore 
hand-me-down  splints  and  bandages  and  they  had  to  have  a 
bouncer  in  the  Christian  Science  Reading  Room.  The  kids' 
problems  started  the  day  their  mothers  tried  to  wash  their 
ears  I  think.  They  wrote  the  obituary  columns  two  weeks 
in  advance.  My  next  door  neighbor  used  to  get  jet  lag 
going  across  town  in  a  trolley  car  to  work.  He  had  agora- 
phobia and  when  he  got  three  blocks  away  from  home  he 
used  to  start  sending  postal  cards.  Another  neighbor  was 
an  athlete.  He  was  a  shot  putter  and  he  was  crosseyed.  He 
never  won  anything  but  he  sure  as  hell  could  keep  the 
crowd  back. 

Well,  I'll  save  other  descriptions  for  a  later  date,  if  I 
am  to  have  one,  and  I'll  close  by  telling  you  I'm  pretty 
lucky  — much  better  than  the  baseball  manager  who  said 
his  back  went  out  more  often  than  he  did.  My  back  seems 
to  be  O.K. —it's  my  mind  that  goes  out.  Doctor  Dana 
Farnsworth  told  me  about  a  lady  who  wrote: 

/  like  my  bi-Jocals 

My  dentures  are  fine 

My  bra  is  uplifting 

But  I  do  miss  my  mind. 
Well,  allowing  for  anatomical  differences  that  applies  to 
me  too.  The  point  of  this  recital  escapes  me  but  I  was 
moved  to  write  you  anyhow.  I  have  to  go  now  for  I  distrust 
that  axiom  "everything  comes  to  him  who  waits"  — I  think 
what  comes  to  him  who  waits  too  long  is  kidney  trouble. 
So  I  must  hurry  off.  If  I'm  around  five  years  from  now  I'll 
write  you  again  to  tell  you  how  I  feel.  Shalom. 

Francis  J.  Braceland,  M.D. 

September  1975 
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EX  ORIENTE  LUX  —  EX  OCCIDENTE  LUXUS: 


THE  WORLD,  THE  FUTURE, 

I 
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"In  the  past  century,  a  high  proportion  of  the  best  minds 
were  attracted  to  science,  and  the  state  of  the  modern  world 
shows  it.  You  and  I  will  have  to  do  our  best  to  see  to  it  that 
a  serious,  nondogmatic,  nonideological  study  of  man  and  the 
human  condition  receive  a  fresh  burst  of  intellectual  energy 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  next  century  in  our  universities  must 
become  the  century  of  the  systematic  study  of  man." 

—  William  J.  McGill,  Columbia  University 


J-jast  November,  I  attended  the  Fourth  Triennial  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Association  of  University 
Presidents  held  in  Boston.  The  theme  of  the  conference 
was  "Toward  a  New  Direction  in  Higher  Education  for  the 
Twenty-First  Century."  I  was  delegated  to  represent  the 
Ukrainian  Free  University  of  Munich,  Germany,  at  the 
conference.  Its  rector,  Wolodymyr  Janiw,  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  Boston  by  urgent  and  unexpected  admin- 
istrative matters. 

The  conference  was  truly  international  both  in  concern 
and  composition.  Presidents,  or  their  official  delegates 
from  298  universities  and  colleges  from  all  over  the  globe 
participated  in  the  proceedings.  In  addition,  there  were  44 
observers  from  various  institutions  and  governments. 
Practically  every  region  of  the  world  and  every  political 
block  was  represented  with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China,  who  apparently  boycotted 
the  event.  There  were,  however,  two  countries  from  the 
communist  sphere  of  influence,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
The  latter,  incidentally,  was  represented  by  the  Catholic 
University  of  Lublin.  Numerically,  the  delegates  from  the 
Far  East  (Japan,  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of 
China),  dominated  the  conference  with  the  U.S.  being  a 
close  second.  There  was  also  a  strong  representation  from 
Africa. 


The  diversified  composition  of  the  conference  offered  a 
unique  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  current  status  of 
higher  education  in  various  nations,  to  acquaint  oneself 
with  the  educational  goals  of  various  countries  (as  envi- 
sioned by  the  leading  educators  gathered  there),  and  to 
assess  the  latest  international  trends.  The  conference  also 
offered  an  opportunity  to  study  the  various  problems  facing 
educators  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  listen  to  their 
solutions,  and  then  acquire  a  slightly  different  perspective 
on  one's  own  institution  and  its  problems. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  diversified  gathering  produced 
numerous  opinions  on  the  role  and  the  purpose  of  higher 
education.  Nonetheless,  a  general  spirit  of  unanimity  con- 
cerning the  basic  priorities  of  higher  education  prevailed. 
The  educators  agreed  that  more  international  cooperation 
was  needed  in  higher  education.  It  was  felt  that  all  must 
make  a  commitment  to  the  growth  of  the  international 
academic  community,  and  thus  promote  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  man  in  the  21st  century.  The  delegates  saw  a  great 
need  to  develop  curricula  which  would  foster  international 
cooperation,  to  create  efficient  systems  for  inter-university 
cooperation  on  the  international  level. 

"Peace,  Welfare,  and  Security  for  Mankind  through 
Education"  was  the  motto  printed  on  the  cover  page  of 
the  conference  program,  and  one  of  its  major  themes  was 
the  "Reconstruction  of  the  World  Community  through 
Education."  The  various  papers  presented  under  this  head- 
ing reflected  the  different  approaches  to  the  task  as  seen 
by  various  scholars.  This  particular  part  of  the  conference 
revealed,  among  other  things,  differences  in  the  basic 
educational  philosophies  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  the  Far  East.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  scholars  from  the  Far  East,  appeared  to 
be  much  closer  in  their  Weltanschauung  to  their  European 
colleagues  than  to  their  American  counterparts.  Both  the 
presidents  of  the  universities  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries 
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and  those  of  the  European  universities  voiced  grave  con- 
cern about  the  present  emphasis  on  science  and  technology 
in  higher  education  and  the  concomitant  de-emphasis  of 
the  humanities.  In  addition,  both  Asian  and  European 
educators  stressed  tradition  in  their  papers,  something 
which  was  strikingly  lacking  in  the  remarks  of  most  of  their 
American  counterparts,  who  were  more  concerned  with 
experimentations,  with  creating  "models,"  and  with  the 
application  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  elsewhere. 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  papers  delivered  by  the  Amer- 
ican scholars  are  revealing  in  this  respect.  For  example, 
Helen  C.  Volkomener,  President  of  Fort  Wright  College 
in  Spokane,  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Model  of  Develop- 
ment: The  University."  Harold  J.  Schultz,  President  of 
Bethel  College,  Kansas,  spoke  on  "One  School's  Model 
for  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Conflict  Management  and 
Peacemaking  in  Education,"  and  Stanley  J.  Heywood, 
President  of  Eastern  Montana  College  and  a  member  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  consid- 
ered whether  the  findings  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  can 
be  applied  to  other  countries,  and  concluded,  that  "the 
model,  at  the  very  least,  is  for  export." 

X  he  Far  Eastern  scholars  and  the  Europeans  displayed 
little  interest  in  experimentation.  The  thrust  of  their  con- 
cern seemed  to  lie  in  the  attempt  to  restore  spiritual  and 
moral  values  to  higher  education  and  to  balance  progress 
with  tradition.  Chao  Nee,  President  of  the  National  Cheng 
Kung  University  in  Taiwan  (whose  doctorate,  incidentally, 
is  in  engineering),  established  in  his  remarks  the  relevance 
of  both  Confucius  and  Christ  for  modern  education  and 
emphasized  the  university's  duty  to  perfect  the  human 
character  of  man.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Chao  Nee  de- 
plored that  "the  university  education  today  biasly  empha- 
sizes the  teachings  of  knowledge  and  skills  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  higher  vocational  education." 


This  imbalance  in  higher  education  between  its  scientific 
and  humanistic  aspects  was  most  eloquently  expressed  by 
Young  Seek  Choue,  founder-president  of  the  Kyung  Hee 
University  in  Seoul,  Korea,  who  called  for  a  "Copernican 
revolution  in  education,"  which  would  restore  its  balance. 
In  his  presentation,  Dr.  Choue  said  that  higher  education 
has  lost  all  sense  of  direction,  that  the  universities  of  today 
produce  specialists  with  some  knowledge,  but  without  the 
intellectual  acumen  to  see  human  life  in  the  context  of  the 
totality  of  things.  "Pressed  by  the  demands  of  society," 
Dr.  Choue  said,  "universities  and  colleges  .  .  .  have  become 
warehouses  of  knowledge  about  production  and  consump- 
tion. ...  In  accord  with  a  Zeitgeist  that  stresses  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  exploration  and  industrial  progress 
above  all  else,  higher  education  minimizes  the  importance 
of  all  learning  not  directly  related  to  science  and  tech- 
nology and,  consequently,  eliminates  humanistic  and  ethi- 
cal subjects  from  the  curriculum  .  .  ." 

The  Japanese  scholar  Dr.  Masatoshi  Matsushita,  former 
president  of  Rikkyo  University,  Japan,  also  voiced  appre- 
hension over  the  cultural  crisis  of  our  age.  He  posited  a 
twofold  function  of  higher  education;  to  transmit  culture 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  to  create  new  values. 
Somehow,  education  in  the  20th  century  has  become 
crippled,  and  it  is  unable  to  fulfill  either  function.  But, 
according  to  Dr.  Matsushita,  it  is  not  too  late  to  rectify 
the  situation  if  proi)er  measures  are  taken  immediately. 

Oimilarly,  Benito  F.  Reyes,  president  of  World  Univer- 
sity in  Ojai,  California,  in  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
acrid  criticism  of  modern  higher  education,  charged  that 
the  universities  totally  ignored  man's  spiritual  and  moral 
nature  in  their  rush  to  prepare  him  for  life  in  modern  soci- 
ety. Dr.  Reyes  assailed  what  he  termed  "the  spiritual  in- 
validity of  contemporary  education  and  its  insufficiency  in 
promoting  peace,  welfare,  and  security  for  mankind,"  and 
called  for  a  spiritualization  of  education  which  would  pro- 
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duce  a  New  Man,  a  new  life-style,  and  ultimately,  a  new 
civilization. 

Similar  thoughts  and  sentiments  were  expressed  in 
various  forms  by  the  representatives  of  the  European  uni- 
versities. Once  again,  the  importance  of  academic  tradition 
could  be  perceived  in  their  remarks.  GUnther  Winkler,  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  emphasized 
the  need  to  restore  the  humanities  to  their  proper  position, 
as  did  the  Germans  Eduard  Gaugler  of  Mannheim  and 
Hubert  Niederlander  of  Heidelberg. 

J.0  be  sure,  not  all  scholars  considered  the  restoration  of 
the  humanities  as  a  top  priority  for  higher  education.  The 
African  representatives,  for  example,  emphasized  the  role 
of  science  and  technology  for  their  respective  nations. 
J.  Bernard  Blamo,  president  of  the  University  of  Liberia, 
emphasized  the  need  for  improved  scientific  education  but 
cautioned  against  a  dehumanized  approach  to  teaching. 
His  Highness  Alhaji  Ado  Bayero,  the  Emir  of  Kano  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  perhaps 
expressed  the  African  position  best  when  he  said: 

We  [the  Africans]  require  science  and  technology  to 
transform  our  countries  from  'developing'  to  'developed'. 
I  would  like,  however,  to  add  a  qualification  here.  When 
some  of  us  from  the  developing  world  watch  the  back- 
lash of  scientific  and  technological  development  in  some 
of  the  developed  countries,  we  begin  to  wonder  whether 
we  are  wise  to  embrace  science  and  technology  so  warm- 
ly. .  .  .  When  one  reads  about  children  of  wealthy,  well- 
known  and  powerful  families  taking  to  marijuana  and 
hallucinatory  drugs  in  order  to  discover  their  purpose 
in  life,  one  tends  to  regard  these  developments  as  the 
mysterious  writing  on  the  wall,  warning  us  all  that  in 
our  quest  for  science  and  technology,  for  industrializa- 
tion, and  generally  in  our  bid  to  catch  up  with  the  devel- 
oped nations  we  must  not  forget  the  development  of 
the  human  being  for  whom  we  are  striving  to  build  a 
better  world. 

Among  the  relatively  few  Americans  who  addressed 
themselves  to  the  problem,  William  J.  McGill,  president 
of  Columbia  University,  summed  up  the  general  concern 
and  suggested  a  viable  solution:  "In  the  past  century,  a  high 
proportion  of  the  best  minds  were  attracted  to  science,  and 
the  state  of  the  modern  world  shows  it.  You  and  I  will  have 
to  do  our  best  to  see  to  it  that  a  serious  nondogmatic,  non- 
ideological  study  of  man  and  the  human  condition  receives 
a  fresh  burst  of  intellectual  energy  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
next  century  in  our  universities  must  become  the  century  of 
the  systematic  study  of  man." 

All  delegates  expressed  the  need  for  international  coop- 
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eration  between  educators  and  universities  and  for  ex- 
panded cultural  exchange  at  all  levels.  Both  American  and 
and  foreign  scholars  were  equally  emphatic  about  that 
point.  Their  individual  views,  however,  differed  in  regard 
to  the  substance  of  the  exchange.  The  American  proposals 
were,  for  the  most  part,  more  pragmatic,  more  in  the  area 
of  science  and  technology.  The  Orientals,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  more  philosophical,  more  in  the  area  of  culture. 
An  American  and  a  Chinese  scholar,  John  R.  Silber, 
president  of  Boston  University,  stated  that  "the  universities 
of  the  world  can,  — by  ...  co-operative  enterprises,  join 
together  to  solve  the  problems  posed  by  rising  levels  of 
affluence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  attempt  to 
extend  North  American  levels  of  affluence  over  the  entire 
world  would  lead  to  a  crisis  of  energy  consumption  and 
atmospheric  pollution.  But  if  ...  we  are  able  to  develop 
thermonuclear  sources  of  energy  [by  international  inter- 
university  cooperation],  we  may  be  able  to  achieve  a  world- 
wide standard  of  living  that  would  exceed  anything  imag- 
ined prior  to  1945."  Like  many  of  his  American  colleagues. 
Dr.  Silber  sees  the  solution  of  the  physical  problems  sur- 
rounding energy  resources,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as 
prerequisite  for  the  betterment  of  man's  spiritual  condition. 
The  Chinese  scholar,  Joseph  K.  Twanmoh,  President  of 
Soochow  University  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  international  cooperation  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  His  words  also  reveal  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
trinsic difference  between  Western  (i.e.,  American)  and 
Oriental  (i.e.,  Chinese)  cultures,  between  the  Oriental 
and  the  Occidental  mind: 

Western  culture  tends  to  think  in  linear  terms.  Espe- 
cially in  the  modern  phase  the  line  always  slants  upward. 
This  is  popularly  known  as  the  'doctrine  of  progress'. 
Robert  A.  Nisbet  in  a  striking  essay  called  Social 
Change  and  History  points  out  the  serious  problems  that 
biological  growth  used  as  a  metaphor  has  caused  in  the 
social  sciences.  These  related  ideas  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Western  psyche.  This  is  why  Hollywood  movies  and 
Victorian  plays  always  have  a  happy  ending.  This  is  why 
many  modern  Western  men  can  hardly  appreciate,  let 
alone  write,  first-class  tragedy.  The  doctrine  of  prog- 
ress' is  a  Procrustean  bed  for  most  of  history. 

J.  hen    Dr.   Twanmoh  extracts   the   difference  between 
these  two  cultures: 

Our  Chinese  historical  experience  teaches  us  to  think 

more  in  cycles  than  in  straight  lines.  Dynasties  rise  and 

fall,  but  the  Chinese  people  go  on  forever.  The  Laws  of 

Chance  and  of  the  God  of  Fate  produce  as  many  losers 

as  winners.  The  lest  of  any  culture  is  the  test  of  any  army: 
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does  it  survive  in  decline  and  defeat?  The  brittle  opti- 
mism oj  the  West  thrives  on  victory,  but  can  it  face  de- 
feat? We  think  our  philosophical  maturity  is  a  frame  of 
reference  that  is  much  closer  to  classical  culture,  and 
much  more  relevant  to  the  real  world. 
In  addition  to  the  problem  of  divergent  Weltanschauung, 
cultural  exchange  on  any  level  is  made  difficult  by  language 
barriers.  In  what  appeared  to  be  a  gentle  criticism  of  the 
Americans'  mono-cultural  myopia,  Susumu  Tokuda,  the 
representative  of  the  Takasaki  Municipal  College  of  Eco- 
nomics, Japan,  stressed  the  failure  of  student  exchange 
programs  because  students  can  not  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  cultural  exchange  owing  to  their  lack  of  lin- 
guistic proficiency. 

The  Boston  Conference  underscored  the  rather  sad  state 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Among  other 
things,  the  Conference  pointed  out  a  lack  of  a  definable 
common  American  culture  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non  for  the  development  of  a  humanistic 
education.  The  search  for  a  common  cultural  heritage 
among  Americans  may  be  seen  in  the  sudden  boom  of 
ethnic  studies  and  the  abandonment  of  the  "melting  pot 
theory."  But  even  this  has  failed  to  stimulate  serious  study 
of  the  humanistic  disciplines. 

Xnternational  gatherings  of  scholars,  such  as  the  Boston 
Conference,  emphasize  that  American  educators  have 
yielded  too  much  to  the  gods  of  progress  and  in  their  zest 
for  experimentation,  abandoned  or  forgotten  what  little 
culture  they  had  to  draw  from  in  the  first  place.  It  is  rather 
sad  and  ironic  as  well,  that  these  symptoms  of  cultural  de- 
cline coincide  with  the  Nation's  Bicentennial.  To  be  sure, 
two  hundred  years  is  not  a  very  long  time,  not  in  compari- 
son with  the  history  of  a  Far  Eastern  nation,  whose  culture 
is  the  fruit  of  a  millenia-long  ripening  process.  But  at  the 
same  time,  two  hundred  years  should  be  long  enough  to 
establish  a  national  memory,  to  have  absolutes  in  our  his- 
tory from  which  we  could  draw  sustenance  and  stability. 
Somehow  higher  education  in  the  United  States  (or  what 
is  generally  referred  to  as  "Post-secondary  education")  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  draw  from  the  twofold  sources  which 
sparked  the  American  Revolution:  the  conservative  and 
the  revolutionary  principles.  Today,  the  notions  "conserva- 
tive" and  "revolutionary"  are  antipodes,  just  like  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences.  There  is  no  creative  harmony 
and  that  is  what  is  wrong.  Various  international  gatherings 
and  conferences  focus  our  attention  more  sharply  on  this 
problem,  but  cogent  examples  of  this  cultural  decline  are, 
unfortunately,  plentiful;  they  confront  us  everyday. 

It  suffices  to  read  the  headlines  in   The  Chronicle  of 
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Higher  Education.  For  example,  in  the  November  24,  1975, 
edition  we  read:  "American  Universities'  'Triumphal' 
View  Disputed— Once  Proud  Academic  Traditions  are 
Called  Frail  and  Vulnerable"  and  "Ability  to  Communi- 
cate in  Writing  is  Found  on  the  Decline."  These  headlines, 
are  not  just  academic  sensationalism —they  describe  the 
actual  state  of  affairs. 

CJne  can  legitimately  pose  the  question,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  higher  education?  One  of  the  answers  could  well 
be  that  we,  the  educators,  have  abandoned  our  primary 
responsibility,  i.e.,  to  educate  young  people  for  life.  In- 
stead, many  of  us  are  just  training  them  how  to  make  a 
living.  Having  yielded  to  the  pragmatic  demands  of  a  soci- 
ety which  seeks  to  impose  its  own  values  on  the  university, 
we  have  been  constrained  to  provide  our  students  with  very 
short-range  goals  and  to  ignore  man's  ultimate  purpose  in 
life.  The  irony  of  it  all,  however,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the 
Liberal  Arts  Education,  steeped  in  the  study  of  the  human- 
ities, is  still  the  "best  base  for  careers."  This,  at  least,  was 
the  consensus  of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  State  of  the  Humanities," 
published  in  the  issue  of  Liberal  Education  quoted  above, 
Robert  H.  Mounce  makes  the  following  apt  observations: 
One  of  the  most  critical  obligations  of  today's  educa- 
tional leadership  is  to  reinstate  the  humanities  in  their 
proper  role  in  higher  education.  If  the  demands  of  tech- 
nology and  economics  direct  the  growth  of  education, 
they  will  lead  it  into  captivity  to  their  own  purposes. 
While  the  humanities  are  by  no  means  antagonistic  to 
the  immediate  benefits  of  technology,  they  must  always 
maintain  sufficient  distance  to  protest  any  development 
which  in  the  long  run  will  diminish  human  freedom  or 
detract  from  the  quality  of  life. 

The  Boston  Conference  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  University  Presidents  pointed  out  in  detail  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  current  trends  in  higher  education. 
Scholars  from  the  Orient,  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  well  aware  of  these  dangers,  and  they 
are  taking  measures  to  counteract  them.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  American  educators  too  will  fulfill  their  obligation  to 
humanity  before  it  is  too  late.  ■ 


Dr.  Rudnytzky,  '58,  is  professor  of  German  and  Slavic 
languages  at  the  college.  He  earned  his  master's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  Ph.D.  at  the 
Ukrainian  Free  University,  Munich.  He  has  written  pre- 
viously for  LA  SALLE. 
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The  new  Business  School  Lounge,  located  in  College  Hall,  will  be  available 
to  graduate  students  when  the  MBA  Program  begins  in  September 


COLLEGE'S  MBA  PROGRAM 
BEGINS  IN  SEPTEMBER 


La  Salle  will  introduce  a  new  program 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  business 
administration,  beginning  in  September, 
1976,  it  was  announced  by  Brother 
Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  president. 

The  new  MBA  program,  which  was 
recently  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education,  will  be  of- 
fered strictly  on  a  part-time  basis.  All 
courses  will  be  scheduled  on  evenings 
and  weekends  to  enable  employed  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
advanced  degree  within  a  minimum  of 
two  calendar  years. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Kane,  director  of  the 
MBA  program  and  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  college,  said 
that  courses  would  be  offered  on  a  tri- 
mester system.  Once  students  have  satis- 
fied all  prerequisites,  12  courses  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  degree  pro- 
gram. 

Students  will  be  able  to  concentrate 
on  one  of  five  major  areas  of  specializa- 
tion—accounting, finance,  management, 
marketing,  and  public  administration, 
and  three  sub  areas  — labor  relations, 
management  information  systems,  and 
operations  research. 


Dr.  Kane,  who  directed  the  college's 
MBA  feasibility  study,  said  that  the 
program  would  stress  flexibility  and 
student  individualization. 

"We  will  still  be  offering  the  tradi- 
tional 'in  classroom'  course  of  studies," 
explained  Kane.  "But  we  also  plan  to 
externalize  certain  parts  of  the  program 
by  offering  off-campus  independent 
study  and  joint  academic/employment 
research  possibilities.  Thus,  each  student 
will  be  able  to  tailor  the  program  to  his 
or  her  own  experience,  interest,  and 
employment  needs." 

An  "Employment  Research  Course," 
for  example,  will  enable  a  student  to 
integrate  his  or  her  academic  and  pro- 
fessional experience  by  focusing  on  a 
problem  at  work  and  undertaking  in- 
dependently a  formal  research  project 
dealing  with  some  aspect  of  the  em- 
ployer's managerial  activities. 

Kane  said  that  enrollment  will  be 
limited  to  insure  smaller  classes.  Tuition 
will  be  $80  per  credit  hour.  Temple  and 
Drexel  are  the  only  other  Philadelphia 
institutions  offering  a  part-time  MBA 
Program. 


Another  court  tourney 
for  Explorers;  only  this 
time  the  women  played 

It  was  tournament  madness  like  never 
before  for  La  Salle:  two  games  in  seven 
hours;  icy  pre-game  animosity  with 
semi-final  opponent  Princeton  melting 
into  friendship  after  a  defeat  to  the 
Tigers:  finally,  a  loss  to  an  opponent 
which  wore  skirts.  Skirts? 

This  was  basketball,  women's  style  at 
the  Eastern  Association  for  Intercol- 
legiate Athletics  for  Women  (E.M.'\W) 
Small  College  Tournament  at  Seton 
Hall  on  March  5  and  6,  and  it  was  the 
first  appearance  by  the  La  Salle  women 
in  a  post  season  tourney. 

The  game  La  Salle  entry  finished 
fourth  in  a  talented  field  of  eight.  The 
women  crushed  lona  in  the  opener, 
played  at  1 1:30  A.M.  They  faced  Prince- 
ton the  same  day  at  6:30  P.M.  in  a  semi- 
final game.  La  Salle  had  defeated 
Princeton  earlier  in  the  regular  season  at 
Hayman  Hall  and  the  Princeton  team, 
bitter  over  what  it  termed  horrible  offi- 
ciating, taunted  the  La  Salle  girls  before 
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Joanne  Pendergast  helped  to  lead  La  Salle's 
women  to  their  first  post-season  basketball 
tournament  and  a  13-5  record. 

their  return  match  and  vowed  revenge. 

In  an  exciting  game,  Princeton's 
height  finally  wore  the  La  Salle  women 
down  and  handed  the  Explorers  a  57-40 
defeat.  After  the  game  the  girls  from 
both  teams  buried  the  hatchet  and 
joked  amiably. 

La  Salle  lost  the  third  place  consola- 
tion game  89-69  the  following  day  to 
Ursinus,  the  only  team  in  the  tourna- 
ment which  still  wore  skirts  instead  of 
the  more  conventional  shorts. 

Still  it  was  an  encouraging  perfor- 
mance by  the  team  which  had  finished 
5-7  the  previous  year  and  just  to  appear 
in  the  tournament,  according  to  wom- 
en's athletic  director  Mrs.  Mary  O'Con- 
nor, was  a  coup  in  itself. 

First  year  women's  coach  Mrs.  Angle 
Scarengelli,  who  guided  Archbishop 
Ryan  to  four  division  titles  and  two  city 
championships  during  her  tenure  as 
Ryan's  coach,  molded  the  team  around 
several  of  her  former  Ryan  stars. 

5'7"  junior  guard  Joanne  Pendergast 
and  5'8"  junior  forward  Debbie  Bodnar, 
both  Ryan  grads,  provided  the  scoring 
punch  and  helped  spark  the  team  to 
eight  consecutive  wins  to  close  the  regu- 
lar season. 

Supplementing  the  great  play  of  Pen- 
dergast and  Bodnar  were  junior  guards 
Vickie  Little  and  Nora  Kramer,  fresh- 
man center  Ann  Magarity,  junior  for- 
ward Lorle  Calkins,  and  sophomore 
forwards  Marcie  Sankowski  and  Leisel 
Hud,  who  all  played  key  roles  at  various 
times  during  the  season. 

It  was  the  best  season  yet  for  the  five 
year  old  program  and  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning to  Mrs.  Scarengelli's  collegiate 
career. 

On  the  men's  front,  inconsistency 
proved  to  be  the  Explorers'  undoing.  The 


team  never  posted  more  than  two  con- 
secutive wins  at  a  time  and  relinquished 
its  Big  Five  and  ECC  titles  with  1-3  and 
1-4  records  in  each,  respectively. 

The  team  broke  well  from  the  gate 
and  compiled  a  6-3  record  before  Christ- 
mas, losing  badly  only  to  Alabama  and 
being  nipped  at  the  wire  at  Manhattan 
(79-78),  and  at  Kansas  (74-73)  in  the 
finals  in  the  Jayhawk  Classic. 

The  Explorers  (11-15)  then  dropped 
five  of  their  next  six,  rebounded  slightly 
with  a  pair  of  wins  against  Biscayne  and 
Providence,  and  then  lost  seven  of  their 
next  eight  games. 

Sixth  year  head  coach  Paul  Westhead 
juggled  his  lineup  constantly  during  the 
last  half  of  the  season  to  find  a  winning 
combination,  but  only  several  players 
responded  with  consistently  productive 
performances. 

One  of  those  was  6'0"  senior  guard 
Charlie  Wise,  who  directed  the  Explorer 
offense  for  the  fourth  year.  He  scored 
at  a  16.7  ppg.  clip  and  contributed  134 
assists  and  finished  his  career  as  the  8th 
all  time  leading  scorer  with  1245  points. 

Glenn  Collier,  a  6'2"  senior  guard, 
also  chipped  in  with  12.4  ppg.  and  com- 
bined with  Wise  to  give  the  Explorers 
a  sound  and  experienced  backcourt. 

Reserve  strength  in  the  backcourt 
was  diminished  when  6'0"  junior  Barry 
Brodzinski  left  the  team  after  20  games, 
but  Daryle  Charles,  a  6'0"  sophomore, 
and  Tony  Plakis,  a  6'4"  freshman,  each 
saw  considerable  duty  towards  the  end 
of  the  season  and  provided  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  frontcourt  proved  to  be  a  trouble 
area  for  the  team,  but  one  bright  spot 
was  the  emergence  of  6'  1 1 "  junior  Donn 
Wilber  as  a  scoring  and  rebounding 
presence.  Wilber,  after  averaging  6.2 
ppg.  and  5.1  rpg.  as  a  sophomore,  nearly 
tripled  his  scoring  production  to  17.8 
ppg.  and  doubled  his  rebounding  mark 

—  continued 


College  shocked  by  death 
of  coach  Jack  Lumsden 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for 
Jack  Lumsden,  '48,  The  College's 
swimming  coach,  was  celebrated 
at  10:00  A.M.  on  March  30  at  the 
College  Chapel,  on  campus.  Mr. 
Lumsden,  who  was  55,  died  sud- 
denly on  March  26  at  his  home, 
6036  Wissahickon  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Lumsden  had  been  swimming 
coach  at  La  Salle  for  the  past  six 
years.  He  guided  Explorer  swim- 
mers to  second  place  finishes  in 
the  East  Coast  Conference  Cham- 
pionships for  the  past  three  years 
and  compiled  an  overall  46-31 
won-loss  record. 

Before  joining  La  Salle's  athlet- 
ic staff,  Lumsden  had  been  recrea- 
tion supervisor  at  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son University  Medical  College 
for  two  years  and  assistant  swim- 
ming coach  and  Intramural  direc- 
tor of  sports  at  Villanova  for  II 
years. 

Lumsden  was  named  to  the 
NCAA  All  American  swimming 
team  in  1947  and  1948  while  a  stu- 
dent at  La  Salle.  For  eight  straight 
years  while  at  La  Salle  and  while 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
during  World  War  H,  he  was  the 
Middle  Atlantic  AAU  50  yard 
freestyle  swimming  champion. 

A  1938  graduate  of  Northeast 
Catholic  High  School,  Lumsden 
attended  St.  Joseph's  College  for 
two  years  where  he  was  a  swim- 
mer and  coach  of  the  team.  After 
service  in  the  Coast  Guard  he 
resumed  his  studies  at  La  Salle 
College. 

Lumsden  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  H.,  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Marie  Gizzard,  four  nieces 
and  a  nephew. 
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to  10.0  rpg.,  leading  the  team  in  both 
categories. 

Mike  Arizin.  a  6"5"  junior  transfer 
from  William  and  Mary  with  outstand- 
ing offensive  credentials,  started  the 
season  in  fine  fashion  and  after  twelve 
games  he  was  averaging  17.3  ppg.  on 
.613  marksmanship.  Unfortunately,  he 
lost  his  shooting  touch  for  several 
games,  was  demoted  to  the  bench,  and 
never  reclaimed  his  starting  berth.  He 
saw  only  spot  duty  in  the  final  third  of 
the  season. 

With  the  demise  of  Arizin  as  a  pro- 
ductive player,  Westhead  called  on  6"8" 
senior  sub  Varick  Cutler.  The  muscular 
forward  responded  with  si.x  good  games 
in  a  row  and  augmented  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Explorer  fast  break,  but  as 
the  team  continued  to  lose,  Westhead 
elected  to  go  to  a  smaller,  quicker  unit 
with  three  guards,  and  Cutler  was  again 
tabbed  for  spot  duty. 

6'6"  junior  Jim  Wolkiewicz  main- 
tained his  role  as  the  rebounding,  non- 
scoring  (5.7  ppg.)  forward  and  6'8" 
freshman  Robert  Harvey,  who  saw  ex- 
tensive action  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
impressed  with  his  hustle,  defense,  and 
rebounding.  6'0"  sophomore  guard  Joe 
Mihalich,  6'5"  sophomore  foward  Gregg 
Metzinger,  and  6'3"'  swingman  John 
Connors  saw  only  spot  duty  throughout 
the  season. 

It  was  a  disappointing  season  for 
Westhead,  because  his  team  played  well 
at  times  and  in  December  looked  like  a 
tournament  shoo-in.  The  Explorers 
numbered  ECC  champion  Hofstra. 
Southwest  Conference  regular  season 
champion  Texas  A&M,  Ohio  Valley 
champion  Western  Kentucky,  and  NIT 
participant  Providence  among  its  vic- 
tims, all  on  the  road. 

Uneven  performances  at  home 
though,  particularly  against  weaker 
teams,  doomed  the  Explorers  to  post 
season  frustration  instead  of  a  second 
consecutive  tournament  bid. 


Music  Theatre  announces 
1976  summer  productions 

Theatre  party  reservations  and  ticket 
subscriptions  are  now  being  accepted 
for  the  15th  season  of  the  college's  popu- 
lar summer  MUSIC  THEATRE. 

Featured  this  summer  will  be  Oscar 
Brand's  SING,  AMERICA,  SING,  a 
Bicentennial  Musical  celebration  of 
America,  from  June  16  to  July  18,  and 
the  return  of  THE  FANTASTICKS, 
the  longest-running  show  in  American 
theatre  history,  from  July  28  to  Au- 
gust 29. 


SING,  AMERICA,  SING,  a  multi- 
media production  with  a  cast  of  20, 
premiered  last  September  in  a  special 
engagement  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  of  America,  it  was  written 
and  directed  by  Oscar  Brand  and  starred 
John  Raitt. 

SING,  AMERICA,  SING,  has  been 
described  as  an  American  autobiogra- 
phy sketched  in  song.  MUSIC  THE- 
ATRE'S production  will  be  the  first 
since  its  special  engagement  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

MUSIC  THEATRE  presented  seven 
sold-out  performances  of  THE  FAN- 
TASTICKS in  1963.  The  cast  included 
such  favorites  as  Bob  Bolsover,  Dennis 
Cunningham,  and  Pat  Cronin.  The  score 
included  such  unforgettable  tunes  as 
"Try  to  Remember,"  "Soon  It's  Gonna 
Rain,"  and  "They  Were  You." 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Dennis  Kessler  at  the  MUSIC 
THEATRE  box  office. 


College  increases  tuition 
for  next  academic  year 

La  Salle  College  will  increase  its  day 
school  tuition  for  the  next  academic 
year  (1976-77)  by  $130  and  its  fees  for 
room  and  board  by  $100,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Brother  Daniel  Burke, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  president. 

Tuition  will  be  increased  from  $2,270 
to  $2,400  for  liberal  arts  and  business 
administration  majors  and  from  52,370 
to  $2,500  for  science  majors.  Room  and 
board  (double  occupancy)  will  increase 
to  $1,450  for  students  using  "seven  day" 
meal  tickets  and  to  $1,266  for  under- 
graduates using  "five  day"  meal  tickets. 

Tuition  for  the  college's  evening  divi- 
sion and  summer  sessions  will  be  in- 
creased $3.00  per  credit  hour  from  its 
present  $51  to  $54,  effective  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1976.  Part-time  tuition  in  the 
college's  day  school  (for  those  taking 
less  than  12  credit  hours)  will  be  in- 
creased from  $70  to  $75. 

Brother  Burke  said  that  the  increases 
were  made  only  after  considering  all 
possible  economies  and  evaluating  all 
potential  income  sources.  He  added 
that  the  college  intends  to  increase  its 
budget  funds  for  financial  aid  to  students 
in  proportion  to  the  tutilion  increases. 

"We  are  also  seeking  other  ways  to 
increase  scholarship  and  grant  aid  to 
students  —  and  to  increase  budget  income 
of  the  college  from  other  sources," 
Brother  Burke  said. 


Soccer  coach  named  to 
replace  Bill  Wilkinson 

Shelly  Chamberlain  has  been  named 
head  soccer  coach  at  La  Salle.  He  suc- 
ceeds Bill  Wilkinson,  the  winningest 
coach  of  the  sport  in  the  Explorers'  his- 
tory, who  was  forced  to  resign  because 
of  pressing  business  commitments. 

Chamberlain,  35,  has  been  the  head 
soccer  coach  at  Montgomery  County 
Community  College  for  the  past  nine 
years.  He  guided  Montco  to  five  of  six 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Community  Col- 
lege Conference  championships  in  1970, 
1972,  1973,  1974  and  1975.  The  1970, 
1973  and  1974  teams  were  undefeated  in 
League  play. 

After  starting  the  soccer  program  at 
Springfield  (Montco)  High  School  in 
1964,  Chamberlain  initiated  Montco's 
soccer  program  in  1967.  His  teams  have 
compiled  an  overall  log  of  78-25-5. 

Chamberlain  is  currently  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  at  Montco  and  has  served  as 
Montco's  tennis  coach  since  1969. 

"Shelly  has  excellent  credentials,  both 
as  a  player  and  as  a  coach,"  said  athletic 
director  Jack  Conboy.  "We  were  very 
impressed  with  his  background.  I  think 
this  will  be  the  start  of  a  mutually 
profitable  relationship." 

Chamberlain  is  a  1963  graduate  of 
East  Stroudsburg  State  College,  where 
he  played  soccer,  wrestled,  and  ran 
track.  He  was  a  four  year  starter  on  the 
East  Stroudsburg  soccer  team  and  was 
a  member  of  the  1962  NAIA  champion- 
ship squad.  He  received  his  masters  in 
education  at  Temple  in  1968. 

A  native  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Cham- 
berlain played  soccer  (1955-57)  for 
Liberty  High  School,  which  was  the 
1965  Eastern  Pennsylvania  State  Soccer 
Champion.  He  is  a  United  States  Soccer 
Federation  Certified  Coach. 

Wilkinson,  who  became  the  Explor- 
ers' head  coach  in  1969,  took  over  a 
team  which  had  not  finished  above  .500 
in  twenty  years.  In  his  seven  year  stint 
at  La  Salle  Wilkinson's  teams  compiled 
a  52-34-11  record,  and  posted  winning 
seasons  in  five  of  the  last  six  years. 

In  1970  Wilkinson  guided  his  hooters 
to  a  best  ever  7-5-1  mark  and  was  se- 
lected "Coach  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Eastern  Division  Soccer  Referees'  As- 
sociation. The  following  year  the  Ex- 
plorers reached  still  another  plateau, 
recording  a  10-3-2  slate,  best  in  the 
school's  history. 

Wilkinson's  1974  club  captured  the 
East  Coast  Conference's  Eastern  Divi- 
sion title  with  a  6-4-4  mark,  the  first 
title  ever  for  a  La  Salle  soccer  team. 
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'35 

DECEASED:  Lawrence  G.  Bowman. 


'39 


John  J.  Kelly 


DECEASED:  John  J.  Kelly. 


'40 


Claude  Koch 


DECEASED:  John  A.  Griffin. 

The  Kile  in  the  Sea.  a  novel  written  by  Claude 
Koch,  a  professor  of  English  at  the  college, 
has  recently  been  published  in  paperback  by 
Scholastic  Book  Services,  New  York.  It  was 
published  originally  by  Chilton  in  1964. 
Nicholas  F.  Pensiero  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  South  New  Jersey  chapter  of 
the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  and 
chairman  of  the  Public  Affairs  Council,  Aero- 
space Industries  Assoc,  Washington,  D.C. 


'41 


Robert  L.  Dean 


Robert  L.  Dean  has  been  named  to  the  new 
position  of  vice  president,  government  and 
public  policy  of  Smith  Kline  Corporation. 

'42 

DECEASED:  Alfred  P.  Filippone,  Esq.  John 
J.  Wydrzynski,  M.D. 

'43 

DECEASED:  Charles  P.  Silverthorn. 

'48 

Charles  F.  Gordon  has  been  appointed  assis- 


Charles  F.  Gordon 


tant  manager  of  the  Government  Regulatory 
Relations  Department  of  Rohm  and  Haas. 
J.  Vincent  Huffnagle,  D.O.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  general  praccice  at  Philadelphia 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine. 

'49 

DECEASED:  Henry  J.  Costello,  Jr. 
Dominic  V.  Catrambone  has  retired  as  a 
special  agent  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice after  20  years  of  service  and  is  presently 
chief  of  the  financial  investigation  unit  of  the 
Office  of  Drug  Law  Enforcement,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 
BIRTH:  To  Charles  G.  Heil,  Jr.,  M  D  ,  and 
wife  Kathleen,  their  eighth  child  Charles  G., 
III. 


Gerald  J.  Cahill 


John  J.  Nathans 


Gerald  J.  Cahill  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent for  business  affairs  at  The  Cooper 
Union,  a  private,  tuition-free  college.  New 
York.  John  J.  Nathans  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers'  Agencies,  Washington,  D.C.  Jo- 
seph E.  Steelman,  DO.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Osteopathic  Medical  Society. 

'51 

James  E.  Downey  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Bene- 
ficial Savings  Bank,  Phila.  James  T.  Sullivan 
has  been  appointed  product  manager  of  the 
PennPac  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Pacific 
Corporation.  Burton  Stein,  Esq.,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Pechner,  Dorf- 
man,  Wolffe  &  Rounick,  Phila. 

'53 

Jacques  J.  Moore  has  been  named  to  the  Na- 
tional Development  Council  of  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.  John  B. 
Roedig,  vice  president,  finance,  of  NW  Ayer 


John  B.  Roedig 


ABH  International,  has  been  elected  to  the 
additional  position  of  treasurer  of  the  adver- 
tising agency. 

MARRIAGE:  Thomas  E.  Wallace  to  Helen 
J.  Naftzger. 


'54 


Bro.  Geffrey  Kelly 


Commander  Edward  F.  Bronson,  USN,  has 
assumed  command  of  Attack  Squadron  Forty 
Six,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  after  having  served 
as  the  Clansmen  Executive  Officer.  Brother 
Geffrey  B.  Kelly,  F.S.C.,  S.T.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  religion  at  the  College,  recently 
joined  a  delegation  often  Americans  attend- 
ing a  special  seminar  sponsored  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva  to  commem- 
orate the  70th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  George  L.  Mason,  III, 
CLU,  has  been  elected  second  vice  president 
of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Phila. 

MARRIAGE:  Donald  F.  Reilly  to  Janet  O. 
Albanese. 

'55 

Tom  Gola  has  been  named  to  the  National 
Basketball  Hall  of  Fame,  Springfield,  Mass. 

'58 

G.  Roger  Bowers  has  been  elected  commis- 
sioner of  Bucks  County  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  Timothy  A.  Durkin,  III,  has  been 
elected  a  senior  vice  president  of  Continental 
Bank,  Phila.  James  E.  Franz  has  been  pro- 
moted president  of  First  Pennsylvania  Fi- 
nancial Services,  Inc.  John  J.  Mullin  has 
received  a  master's  degree  in  business  admin- 
istration from  Temple  University.  Louis  N. 
Potenza  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
commercial  lines,  in  the  Philadelphia  terri- 
torial office  of  Royal-Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 


'59 


Robert  M.  Dreibelis  has  been  named  purchas- 
ing manager  for  the  Metropolitan  Edison 
Company.  William  J.  Moore  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  Beneficial  Savings 
Bank. 
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Retired  La  Salle  athletic  director  James  J-  Henry  (left)  and  former  back- 
court  star  Bob  McAteer  (right)  are  congratulated  by  Philadelphia 
sportscaster  Al  Meltzer  after  being  inducted  into  Big  Five  Hall  of  Fame. 


'60 

Robert  E.  Braun  has  been  promoted  to  food 
service  marketing  manager  for  Kraft  Foods. 
Chicago.  111.  James  J.  Canavan,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Abington-Rockledge  Demo- 
cratic Committee  as  a  representative  of  Ward 
7-3  (Baederwood-Glenside).  John  M.  Cun- 
ningham has  formed  an  investment  counsel 
and  general  brokerage  securities  business 
firm  in  Villanova.  Pa.  Harry  C.  Himes,  Esq., 
is  now  affiliated  with  Krusen.  Evans  &  Byrne 
Attorneys.  Phila.  Robert  J.  Peculski  has 
been  named  assistant  vice  president  and  man- 
ager, marketing/communications  for  the 
Wilmington  Savings  Fund  Society. 

'61 

Anthony  Evangelisto  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  Northampton  Township  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Northampton,  Pa.  Thomas  J. 
Fitzgerald  has  been  named  vice  president  of 
marketing  of  ARA  Food  Service  Company. 
Gerard  F.  Marple  has  been  named  assistant 
vice  president  and  manager  of  the  York  Re- 
gional Office  of  National  Central  Bank. 

'62 

William  Pearman,  Ph.D.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sociological 
Society. 


'63 


Robert  J .  Chesco 


Robert  J.  Chesco  has  been  named  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Evans-Pitcairn  Corporation,  Phila. 
James  C.  McBrearty  has  been  named  confer- 
ence director  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Labor- 
Management  Conference,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Joe 
I  Butch)  McNally,  who  holds  one-season  rec- 
ords for  victories,  strikeouts,  innings-pitched, 
and  complete  games,  has  been  named  assis- 
tant baseball  coach  of  the  Explorers.  Anthony 
C.  Saldutti  has  been  promoted  to  of)erations 
officer  of  the  Corporate  General  Systems  and 


Information    Services    Department   of   First 
Pennsylvania  Bank. 


Joe  McNally  Anthony  C.  Saldutti 

'64 

James  J.  Coll,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Elkins  Park  office  of  Home  Unity 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  J.  Hugh  Dev- 
lin has  been  appointed  managing  director  of 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co..  Inc..  New  York. 
Daniel  E.  Hebding,  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  Community  College  of  Phila- 
delphia has  written  a  book:  Iniroduclion  to 
Sociology  published  by  Addison  Wesley 
Publishing  Co. 

'65 

BIRTH:  To  Nicholas  A.  Giordano  and  wife 
Joanne,  triplets  —  1  boy  and  2  girls. 

'66 

James  F.  Reilly  has  been  named  director  of 
admissions  at  C.  W.  Post  Center  of  Long 
Island  University,  New  York. 
BIRTHS:  To  Joseph  Duvall  and  wife  Mary- 
ann,  a  son,  Justin  Mark.  To  Joseph  M. 
O'Brien,  II,  and  wife  Mary,  a  son,  Michael. 


'67 


Michael  J.  Ushka 


James  Butler,  Ph.D.,  an  associate  professor 
of  English  at  the  College,  has  been  awarded 
a  prestigious  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  fellowship  to  England  for  the  1976- 


77  academic  year  to  study  the  manuscripts 
of  William  Wordsworth.  Robert  P.  Hazel- 
wood  has  been  named  customer  service  man- 
ager for  the  new  JC  Penney  store  in  Granite 
Run  Mall.  Media.  Pa.  William  J.  McGinnis 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Management 
Consultants.  He  is  the  president  of  McGinnis 
Associates,  a  Pitman.  NJ  management  con- 
sulting firm.  Auguslin  J.  Schwartz,  III,  M.D., 
has  become  a  Diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Medical  Oncology  and  a  Board  Cer- 
tified Medical  Oncologist.  Michael  J.  Ushka 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
Northeast  regional  services  director  for  GTE 
Data  Services.  Tampa,  Fla. 
MARRIAGE:  Richard  F.  Maynes  to  Janet 
Weidman. 

'68 

DECEASED:  Thomas  D.  Canal. 
Capt.  Michael  J.  Donnelly  has  graduated 
from  the  Air  University's  Squadron  Officer 
School  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  Robert  F. 
Moran  has  been  appointed  director  of  selec- 
tion and  compensation  for  Ortho  Pharmaceu- 
tical Corp.,  Raritan,  N.J.  James  H.  Noon,  Jr., 
has  been  promoted  to  commercial  officer  of 


Basketball  Camps 
Slated  for  Summer 

La  Salle's  varsity  basketball 
coach  Paul  Westhead.  assistant 
Dave  (Lefty)  Ervin.  and  wom- 
en's coach  Angle  Scarengelli, 
will  conduct  a  number  of  basket- 
ball camps  for  young  men  and 
women  during  the  summer  of 
1976. 

Westhead's  annual  La  Salle 
College  Camp  for  boys  and  girls 
ages  9  to  14  will  be  held  at  Hay- 
man  Hall,  on  campus.  June  21- 
25,  from  9:30  A.M.  to  3:30  P.M. 
Further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  the  college's 
Basketball  Office  at  VI8-8300, 
ext.  404. 

Westhead  will  direct  an  over- 
night camp  for  boys  ages  8  to  16 
with  Bill  McDonough  at  Gamp 
Canadensis,  Pa.,  from  August 
23-28.  A  brochure  is  available 
from  McDonough.  at  2424  Mer- 
wood  Lane,  Havertown,  Pa. 
19083  (HI9-6673). 

Ervin  and  Scarengelli  will  run 
a  pair  of  Girls'  Clinics  at  Hay- 
man  Hall  from  June  28-July  2 
and  again  from  July  19-23.  Er- 
vin will  conduct  an  overnight 
camp  for  boys  at  the  Windrift 
Motel,  Avalon,  N.J.,  from  June 
22-25,  and  a  pair  of  clinics  for 
boys  in  Philadelphia  — at  Hay- 
man  Hall  from  July  12-16.  and  at 
Archbishop  Ryan  High  School. 
August  9-13.  Ervin  has  all  in- 
formation either  at  TU7-7344  or 
at  La  Salle's  Basketball  Office. 
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the  secured  lending  department  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Bank. 

'69 

Gary  J.  Loughran  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  from  Wid- 
ener  College  and  is  currently  the  comptroller 
for  the  Virginia-Carolina's  region  of  Crum 
&  Forster  Insurance  Company,  Durham, 
NC.  Robert  E.  Moffit  has  been  named  execu- 
tive director  of  Brookfield  (Wisconsin) 
Academy.  Paul  Nicoletti  has  been  named 
town  manager  of  North  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Peter  J.  Vicente  was  awarded  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  counseling  psychology  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  May  1975  and  remained  at 
Ohio  State  as  assistant  professor  in  the  medi- 
cal school  at  the  university. 
BIRTH:  To  Bernard  M.  Feldman,  M  D  ,  and 
wife  June,  a  daughter,  Samantha  Lynn. 

'70 

Gerald  Dugan,  Esq.,  has  been  sworn  in  as  an 
assistant  district  attorney  in  the  Philadelphia 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Michael  J.  McGold- 
rick  has  received  a  master  of  laws  degree  in 
taxation  from  New  York  University.  John 
D.  Maida,  Esq.,  has  become  associated  with 
Jeffrey  D.  Millaway,  Esq.,  in  the  general 
practice  of  law  under  the  name  Maida  & 
Millaway,  at  Norristown,  Pa.  Richard  Mer- 
rell  is  currently  directing  the  Little  Theatre 
of  Vineland's  production  of  "The  Prime  of 
Miss  Jean  Brodie."  John  (Jack)  G.  Riddle, 
Jr.,  has  graduated  from  Samford  University's 
Cumberland  School  of  Law,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  with  a  J.D.  degree.  Guy  Roman  has 
written  an  original  book  of  modern  verse  in 
paperback  entitled  Conlemporary  Poetry  on 
Life,  Love,  and  Reality. 
MARRIAGES:  Robert  H.  Lemke,  III,  to 
Louanne  Traub.  Gerald  J.  Dugan  to  Berna- 
dette  G.  Cavanaugh.  Anthony  R.  Verdi  to 
Kathleen  D.  Hopple.  John  D.  Tosto  to  Vic- 
toria Rovito. 

BIRTH:  To  Michael  J.  McGoldrick  and  wife 
Patricia,  a  son,  Shawn  Michael. 


'71 


Lawrence  J.  Kelly 


DECEASED:    Capt.    William    S.    Shannon, 
IILUSMC 

Michael  J.  Diccicco  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  vice  president  of  Ed  Letven  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  William  J. 
Fedyna  has  received  a  master  of  arts  degree 
in  journalism  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Lawrence  J.  Kelly,  special  repre- 
sentative for  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  has  been  awarded  the  coveted 
Chartered  Life  Underwriter  Designation 
Award.  Neil  F.  Nigro  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  from  Drexel 
University  and  is  presently  a  systems  analyst 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Edward  V. 
Schulgen  has  become  associated  with  Lewis 
L.  Maltby,  Attorney-at-Law,  Phila. 
MARRIAGE:  Thomas  J.  Kane  to  Kalhryn 
L.  Yaklich. 
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International 

Prep"a°rflr  EucHariStiC 
2  Million  Guests  PQn^reSS 


When  upwards  of  two  million  people  — 
including,  hopefully,  the  Pope^converge 
on  Philadelphia  in  August  for  the  41st 
International  Eucharistic  Congress,  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  their  housing, 
transportation  and  general  well-being 
will  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  Raymond 
O'Brien,  '70,  who  is  the  assistant  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Congress. 

O'Brien  majored  in  geology  at  La  Salle 
and  later  spent  time  in  Germany  as  an 
Army  Lieutenant  attached  to  the  supply 
headquarters  for  the  European  Theatre. 
Although  he  sharpened  his  organizational 
ability  by  handling  such  details  as  super- 
\/ising  the  transportation  of  food  and  sup- 
plies to  the  UN  Peacekeeping  Force  in 
the  Middle  East,  nothing  really  has  pre- 
pared him  for  his  current  job. 

"The  Army  had  a  manual  of  procedures 
for  everything,  ■  says  O'Brien.  "They  used 
to  tell  us  that  the  Army  has  been  around 
for  200  years  and  we  should  find  the  bet- 
ter way,  if  we  could.  But  no  one  has  ever 
prepared  a  manual  for  the  Eucharistic 
Congress.  Here  we  must  find  the  way." 

Finding  the  way  to  coordinate  12,000 
volunteers  expected  to  be  needed  during 
the  week  of  August  1-8  is  just  one  of  the 
many  herculean  problems  facing  O'Brien. 
Planning  many  of  the  sites  for  the  dif- 
ferent events  and  then  coordinating  ush- 
ers, programs,  tickets,  security,  infor- 
mation personnel  and  messengers  does 
tend  to  give  one  moments  of  anxiety. 

"One  thing,  though,"  says  O'Brien,  re- 
ferring to  the  eight  people  working  under 
him.  "We  have  a  unique  staff.  It's  a  very 
young  staff,  but  one  with  tremendous 
enthusiasm  and  spirit.  Every  day  has  its 
humorous  moments  to  help  offset  the 
pressure  " 

The  Eucharistic  Congress  has  not  been 
held  in  this  country  since  1926  when 
Chicago  was  the  site  of  the  worldwide 
spiritual  assembly  which  meets  to  deepen 


understanding,  love  and  devotion  for 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Pope  Paul 
has  announced  "The  Eucharist  and  the 
Hungers  of  the  Human  Family"  as  the 
theme  for  the  Philadelphia  conclave. 

Although  Congress  officials  "officially" 
expect  two  million  people  in  Philadelphia, 
they  concede  that  the  crowd  could  be 
considerably  larger,  especially  since  the 
last  Congress  in  Australia  attracted  1.1 
million  Catholics  to  a  remote,  sparcely- 
populated  pan  of  the  world. 

"There  are  18  million  Catholics  living 
between  Boston  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, alone,"  says  O'Brien.  "Philadelphia 
is  much  more  accessible  to  such  major 
Catholic  populated  areas  as  Canada  and 
Mexico  than  Melt)ourne  was.  Also,  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Bicentennial 
will  attract  people  to  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress who  otherwise  might  be  on  the 
borderline." 

The  Performing  Arts  Program  of  the 
Congress,  itself,  will  attract  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  to  such  diverse  sites 
as  the  new  Robin  Hood  Dell  West,  the 
Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
Grand  Court  of  Wanamakers,  and  various 
public  squares  in  the  city.  Scheduled  to 
appear  are  such  luminaries  as  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Ella  Fitzgerald,  Dave  Brubeck,  Benita 
Valente,  Helen  Hayes,  and  others. 

O'Brien  says  that  he  has  found  a 
"wealth  of  information"  from  copies  of 
the  minutes  obtained  from  members  of 
the  Australian  planning  committee.  The 
Philadelphia  Congress,  itself,  is  headed 
by  a  44-member  board  of  Governors, 
chaired  by  John  Cardinal  Krol  which 
meets  monthly  and  includes  religious, 
civic,  and  business  leaders  from  across 
the  country. 

O'Brien  lives  in  Warminster,  Pa.,  with 
his  wife,  Judith  Ann,  and  son.  Jonathan. 
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\\  illiam  H.  Finck 


LA  SALLE  COLLEGE  TOURS  -  1976 


y.:  ['It.  A  .A? 


w 


William  H.  Finck  has  been  named  assistant 
administrator  for  rehabilitation  services  at 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Hospital,  Camden. 
N.J.  William  Keenan  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  finance  for  the  Diocese  of  Camden, 
N.J. 

M,\RRIAGE:  Joseph  B.  Ritvalsky  to  Nancy 
R.  Krensavage. 

73 

DECEASED:  Helmut  Bauscher,  Thomas 
Demasi,  Gregory  Carroll. 
Edward  J.  McCann  has  received  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  industrial  relations  from  St. 
Francis  College  and  has  accepted  a  position 
as  an  employment  and  compensation  assis- 
tant with  the  CSG  Group  of  Certain-Teed 
Products  Corporation.  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
William  I.  Weber  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant marketing  manager  for  the  business 
products  division  of  Paper  Manufacturers 
Company.  Phila.  Rudolph  H.  Weber  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration,  Phila. 
MARRIAGES:  Todd  C.  DeBarth  to  Gail 
Gold.  Robert  .4.  Stewart  to  Patricia  A.  Walk- 
er. Marion  G.  Tkaczuk  to  Patricia  L.  Rose. 


74 


Nancy  K.  Poole 


DECEASED:  Virgil  B.  Moore. 
Amadeo  Carusi  has  been  promoted  to  district 
sales  manager  of  the  Harrisburg  area  of  Real- 
tronics.  Inc.  Joseph  J.  Costello  has  been 
elected  to  the  Rockledge  Borough  Council 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  Susan  R.  Lloyd 
has  received  an  Ed.M.  degree  in  Special  Edu- 
cation from  Temple  University.  Nancy  K. 
Poole  has  been  promoted  to  operations  officer 
in  the  computer  systems  department  of  First 
Pennsylvania  Bank,  Phila.  William  E. Tierney 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  assistant  ac- 
countant with  the  public  accounting  firm  of 
Haskins  &  Sells,  Baltimore,  Md. 
MARRIAGES:  Leonard  Kelpsh  to  Merry 
Mednitsky.  Susan  R.  Lloyd  to  Henry  J. 
Lattimore. 

75 

Robert  M.  Anglim  has  been  commissioned 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  at  Ft. 
Bragg.  N.C.  Henry  J.  Lattimore  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Import 
Operations  with  Kerr  Steamship  Lines  in 
Maryland. 

MARRIAGES:  Robert  M.  Anglim  to  Mary 
Ann  P.  Sedlacek.  Judith  Anne  Reyers  to 
Robert  V.  Spires. 


MAY: 


JUNE: 


JULY: 


AUGUST: 


Bus    trip  — New    York,    tour,    show,    dinner  — Saturday, 

May  1  $37.50  total 

Japan  —  May  7-21  expected  price  $1 ,000.  plus  meal  plan 

All  Hawaii  Tour  — two  weeks,  first  class  — Hawaii,  Maui, 

Oahu,    Kauai— May    11-25   at   $675.   plus    15%,   space 

limited 

Spain  — Costa  del  Sol  — two  meals  daily;  Iberia  Airlines 

-$369.  plus  15%,  May  17-25 

Vienna -May  18-26  at  $399.  plus  15% 

Germany  &  Switzerland  — June  16-24  at  $499.  plus  15% 

Hawaii  — June  28-July  6  at  $389.  plus  $60. 

Hawaii  -  July  1 2-20  at  $389.  plus  $60. 

Paris,  Rome,  Florence  — July  24-August  8  at  $599.  plus 

15% 

Nova  Scotia  —  August  7-15  price  not  yet  definite 

Hawaii  — August  23-31  at  $389.  plus  $60. 

Ireland  via   Pan  Am  — first  class,  two  departures  from 

Philadelphia  — August  25-September   1   and  August  31- 

September  7  at  $399.  plus  $70. 

Las  Vegas  — Sept.  19-23  at  $249.  plus  $40.  complete 

Germany  and  Switzerland  Octoberfest  — September  17- 

25  at  $499.  plus  15% 

OCTOBER:    Acapulco-Oct.  4-11  at  $279.  plus  15% 

Hawaii  (Aloha  Week)  Oct.  18-25  at  $389.  plus  $60. 
Disney  World  — Oct.  29-Nov.  1  at  $169.  plus  $30. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE!  O.T.G.  Charters  to  Hawaii -weekly  departures -for  de- 
parture schedule  from  Feb.  to  July  '76,  please  contact  Special  Act.  Office, 
C.U.  305,  VI-8-8300  ext.  310  or  312. 

The  tour  programs  are  presented  for  the  students,  alumni,  faculty,  staff  of  the 
college  and  their  immediate  families;  members  of  the  College  Union  Association 
and  their  families.  For  charter  tours,  members  must  be  active  for  6  months  or 
more.  Many  tours  are  not  open  to  general  public.  Program  administered  by 
LSC  Special  Activities  Office,  20th  &  OIney  Avenue,  Phila.,  Pa.  19141.  Call  or 
write  for  additional  information! 
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Ethnic  Experience 


The  Bicentennial  at  LaSalle 


By  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 


LANGUAGE 


TALK  BALLOONS 


UFT 

TO  RND  ETHNIC  ORIGINS 


La  Salle  people  played  significant  roles  in  planning  American  ethnic  history 
exhibits  at  the  new  Balch  Institute,  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winner/honorary 
alumnus  Paul  Morgan  shared  some  ol  his  writing  secrets  with  students  at  the 
college  during  the  Bicentennial 


J.  he  editor  of  La  Salle  has  asked  me  for  a  few  reflections 
about  the  Bicentennial  and  its  impact  on  the  College.  What 
I'd  like  most  to  say  is  best  expressed,  perhaps,  in  some 
remarks  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  at  a 
ceremony  in  which  we  became  an  official  participant  in  the 
Bicentennial  Colleges  and  Universities  Program.  I'd  like 
to  repeat  those  observations  and  to  complement  them  with 
some  notes  for  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  just  as  Phila- 
delphia's observance  is  getting  into  high  gear. 

On  September  4,  I  remarked  that  a  book  published 
recently  by  William  Lee  Miller  had  been  called  Of  Thee, 
Nevertheless,  I  Sing.  To  my  mind  that  title  pinpointed  very 
neatly  the  mood  of  many  Americans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration.  For,  in  recent  years  especially, 
we  have  been  deeply  conscious  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
native  land  — of  our  failure  to  achieve  very  closely  the  ideals 
of  "liberty  and  justice  for  all"  set  by  our  forefathers  or  of 
disturbing  breakdowns  in  our  democratic  system.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  have  seen  recovery  and  re-direction  in 
what  de  Toqueville  once  called  the  greatest  human  experi- 
ment ever  undertaken.  We  have  seen  after  Watergate  that 
our  society  has  the  resources  of  law,  the  openness  and  free- 
dom to  correct  itself.  After  the  trauma  of  Vietnam,  we 
have  seen  that  the  nation,  drawn  itself  from  many  nations, 
has  not  withdrawn  into  itself  but  can  still  respond  to  the 
needs  of  others  around  the  world.  And  after  the  depression 
of  spirit  following  assassinations,  declining  expectations, 
and  confusing  changes,  we  have  sensed  again  our  reserves 
of  endurance  and  the  value  of  building  realistically  for  the 
future. 

If  our  mood  is  chastened,  therefore,  we  still  have  abun- 
dant cause  to  commemorate,  to  celebrate,  to  break-out  the 
flags.  For  our  history  has  much  to  teach  us  about  America's 
enormous  accomplishment  for  freedom,  for  human  better- 
ment, for  peace  — and  that  is  the  best  ground  of  our  hope. 
This  College  itself  stands  on  historic  ground:  battles  of  the 
Revolution  were  fought  nearby;  Charles  Willson  Peale, 
whose  farm  preceded  the  campus  here,  painted  the  heroes 
of  that  revolution:  the  nation's  capitol  was  for  a  time  at  the 
Morris- Deschler  house  in  nearby  Germantown.  This  Col- 
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BICENTENNIAL -continued 


lege,  too,  stands  for  the  basic  American  ideal  of  a  demo- 
cratic community  that  preserves  individuality;  for  the 
values  expressed  in  our  motto  e  pluribus  unum.  We  are  an 
academic  enterprise  conceived  in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War. 
concerned  constantly  since  that  time  with  the  education  and 
advancement  of  a  great  variety  of  ethnic  groups.  And  that 
work  of  growing  together  continues  in  the  Germantown  of 
today. 

^)  ur  intention  during  the  coming  year  is  to  raise  our  con- 
sciousness and  in  lectures,  discussions,  music  and  art  to 
sharpen  our  remembrance  of  these  ideals  and  the  broader 
facts  of  the  American  Revolution  and  founding  of  this 
nation.  And  so  we  are  indebted  to  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Committee  for  honoring  our  intentions  here. 

In  the  past  eight  months  a  goodly  number  of  the  activities 
so  promised  have  taken  place.  For  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated, I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  there  has  indeed  been 
a  heightened  consciousness  of  the  traditions  and  the  cur- 
rent situation  of  our  United  States.  A  series  of  faculty 
lectures  included,  among  others,  John  Seydow,  Barbara 
Millard,  John  Cziraky,  and  John  White.  Ms.  magazine 
editor-in-chief  Patricia  Carbine  spoke  to  a  contemporary 
American  revolution,  the  women's  movement— and  Eileen 
Meyers  responded.  Joseph  Papp  reviewed  the  condition  of 
the  American  theatre  and  CBS  vice-president  Michael 
Dann,  the  impact  of  American  television.  Sociology 
lecturer  Murray  Friedman  published  a  study  called  Moving 
Up:  Ethnic  Succession  in  America:  historian  John  Lukacs, 
in  the  broad  canvas  of  The  Last  European  War.  considered 
"Americanization"  among  other  trends  deeply  affecting  the 
continent —and  he  also  published  a  history  of  our  sister 
college.  Chestnut  Hill;  Joseph  O'Grady  prepared  possibly 
the  first  traveling  course  offered  by  the  College  — "The 
American  Revolution  in  the  North."  And  the  Urban  Cen- 
ter collaborated  with  a  number  of  area  community  groups 
to  produce  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  "Great  Issues" 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

Among  the  arts,  there  were  sessions  with  American  poets 
like  Howard  Moss:  recitals  of  American  art-songs  and, 
with  Bernard  Pfeiffer,  of  jazz;  chamber  concerts  by  the 
Guilford  Siring  Quartet,  under  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  in  April,  the  College  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  for  the  performance  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
of  "Aida"  by  National  Opera  Ebony,  and  we  cooperated 
with  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association  in  the  production  of 
1776  on  campus  during  April  and  May.  Masque  and  Music 
Theatre  productions  include  Front  Page.  Godspell.  Sing, 
America.  Sing  and  The  Fantasticks;  alumnus-playwright 
Charles  Fuller  has  written  a  play  on  Philadelphia  physician 
Benjamin  Rush  that  will  be  presented  on  summer  weekends 
at  Christ  Church.  And  the  Art  Gallery  has  proposed  ex- 
hibits of  colonial  neighbor  Charles  Willson  Peale  and 
contemporary  painter  of  flag  motifs,  John  Castagno. 


Bicentennial  campus  visitors  included  presidential  candidate  "Mo"  Udall  and 
producer  Joseph  Papp  Meanwhile  an  impressive  display  at  the  Penn  Mutual 
Tower  featured  the  college  and  such  prominent  alumni  as  Dr  Francis  Brace- 
land,  M  D..  '26 


Finally,  in  the  late  spring  several  Bicentennial  exhibits 
involving  the  College  have  opened  — "Learning,  Revolution 
and  Democracy;  Higher  Education  in  Philadelphia,  1776- 
1976"  — a  cooperative  venture  of  twelve  institutions  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  Mezzanine  Floor  of  Penn  Mutual 
Tower  overlooking  Independence  Hall,  and  the  Bicenten- 
nial effort  of  the  new  Balch  Institute  at  18  South  Seventh 
Street,  a  research  institute  in  American  ethnic  history  that 
has  drawn  on  the  talents  of  Joseph  O'Grady,  Timothy 
Habick,  John  Conboy,  and  Brother  Gerard  Molyneaux  for 
its  first  exhibition. 

It  has  been  a  varied  program.  But  its  impact  has  frankly 
been  limited  on  most  of  the  College  community,  working 
as  we  do  these  days  on  the  immediate  academic  job,  its 
attendant  committee  work  and  sometimes  petty  concerns. 
For  students,  there  is  also  the  pressure  of  jobs  needed  for 
tuition  costs  and  the  more  subtle  pressure  of  the  "market" 
that  lies  beyond  graduation.  And  for  all  of  us,  there  is  the 
not-so-subtle  pressure  of  increasingly  limited  expectations 
in  what  was  for  our  immigrant  forebears,  the  land  of  un- 
limited opportunity. 

ijut  now  numbers  of  students  are  being  hired  for  summer 
jobs  related  to  the  Bicentennial,  the  influx  of  tourists  to  the 
city  is  more  noticeable,  and  the  pace  quickens.  Perhaps, 
the  summer  will  indeed  bring  us  to  a  happier  and  more 
widely  shared  festivity  and,  more  important,  to  a  deeper 
reflectiveness  about  our  future  as  a  nation.  For  if  we  are 
not  yet  ready  at  this  Bicentennial  for  a  new  declaration  in 
which  we  the  people  proclaim  self-evident  truths  and  ideals, 
we  have  yet  a  few  years  until  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  document  in  which  we  the  people  ordained  and 
established  a  mode  of  government  to  further  those  ideals 
for  all  people.  For  it  is  only  within  the  people  that  the 
American  nightmare  can  be  exorcised,  the  dream  clarified 
and  purified. 

That  is  as  true  for  the  College  community.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, our  history  in  the  last  century  has  been  entwined 
with  that  of  Philadelphia  ethnic  groups,  what  the  Bicenten- 
nial may  above  all  bring  to  us  is  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
more  imaginative  program  for  and  deeper  commitment  to 
the  educational  needs  of  our  Puerto  Rican,  Black,  and 
other  neighbors.  Novus  Ordo  Seclorum:  A  New  Order  of 
the  Ages.  That  is  the  motto  on  our  dollar-bill,  that  prime 
symbol  of  American  materialism,  that  we  seldom  refer  to. 
The  beginning  of  a  new  age  is,  in  truth,  a  recurrent  aspira- 
tion for  the  democratic  experiment  that  is  still  worth 
cherishing,  a  dream  worth  dreaming.  ■ 

Brother  Burke  has  been  La  Salle's  president  since  1969,  A 
member  oj  Phi  Betta  Kappa  and  a  professor  oj  English  on 
the  college's  faculty,  he  has  contributed  verse  and  criticism 
to  numerous  scholarly  journals  and  collections.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  oJ  letters  from 
Haverjord  College,  in  May. 
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DO  WE  HAVE  A 


The  tragic  case  of  Karen  Quinlan  has  been  in  the  news 
now  for  several  months.  Magazines  and  newspapers  have 
done  an  adequate  job  of  reporting  the  story,  but  they  have 
not  done  so  well  in  isolating  and  analyzing  the  moral 
issues.  This  is  not  surprising  because  even  some  Catholic 
periodicals  have  been  unclear  about  these.  So,  let  us  focus 
on  some  of  these  issues,  particularly  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view. 

J.  o  summarize  briefly.  The  incident  began  in  April  1975, 
when  Karen,  feeling  somewhat  depressed,  took  a  few 
tranquillizers  before  going  out  to  celebrate  a  friend's  birth- 
day. At  the  bar  she  had  a  gin  and  tonic,  which  seemed  to 
overpower  her;  with  the  help  of  some  of  her  friends  she 
managed  to  get  home  and  to  bed,  where  she  passed  out. 
Those  who  brought  her  home  suspected  that  something  was 
radically  wrong  when  the  girl  suddenly  developed  difficulty 
in  breathing.  While  someone  tried  to  revive  her  with  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation,  another  friend  phoned  for  an 
ambulance,  which  took  the  unconscious  girl  to  the  hospital, 
where  she  has  been  in  a  coma  for  more  than  a  year. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  Karen's  hospitalization, 
her  parents  never  gave  up  hope  that  their  daughter  would 
recover,  but  as  the  months  dragged  on,  they  saw  the  futility 
of  this.  What  the  doctors  had  originally  diagnosed  was 
tragicially  being  verified:  Karen  had  suffered  irreparable 
brain  damage,  and  would  never  recover  from  her  comatose 
state. 

In  early  September  the  Quinlans  accepted  the  inevitable. 
They  officially  authorized  the  attending  physician  to  turn 
off  the  respirator  that  was  keeping  their  daughter  alive.  As 
her  father  said,  "I  just  want  to  put  her  back  in  her  natural 
state,  and  leave  her  to  the  Lord.  If  he  wants  her  to  live, 
she'll  live.  If  he  wants  her  to  die,  she'll  die."  In  making  this 
request  the  Quinlans  were  assured  by  local  church  authori- 
ties that  they  had  no  moral  obligation  to  keep  their  daugh- 
ter alive  by  extraordinary  means  when  there  was  no  hope. 

The  hospital  staff,  however,  unsure  of  the  legal  and 
moral  implications  of  this  request,  and  unwilling  to  expose 
themselves  to  charges  of  malpractice  or  homicide,  refused 
to  comply.  A  bit  stunned,  the  Quinlans  then  turned  to  the 
courts  and  asked  that  Karen's  father  be  named  her  legal 
guardian  and  given  jurisdiction  to  authorize  the  doctors  to 
remove  the  respirator.  The  judge  of  the  case  responded  by 


asking  the  county  prosecutor  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  prevented  from  prosecuting  if  the  machine  were 
stopped.  At  the  same  time  he  appointed  a  public  defender 
to  look  after  the  rights  of  the  unconscious  girl. 

Thus  began  a  case  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence.  In  effect,  the  court  was  being  asked  to 
rule  on  a  very  delicate  medical/moral  issue:  whether  in 
addition  to  the  right  to  live,  a  person  has,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  right  to  die. 

After  considerable  deliberation  the  judge  ruled  that  there 
is  no  such  right,  and  prohibited  anyone  from  turning  off  the 
respirator. 

The  Quinlans  next  appealed  to  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court,  which,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  ruled  that  Karen 
could  be  allowed  to  die,  if  her  father  and  competent  medical 
authorities  agree  that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  her 
coming  out  of  this  comatose  state. 

Though  this  decision  may  end,  for  the  time  being,  the 
legal  side  of  this  case,  it  does  little  to  answer  the  medical 
and  moral  questions  that  have  been  raised.  Many  people 
still  cannot  understand  how  a  good  Catholic  family  could 
even  contemplate  turning  off  the  respirator. 

A.  his  is  not  the  first  time,  though  it  may  be  the  most 
prominent,  that  life/death  issues  have  been  raised  in  such 
cases.  Steps  to  terminate  treatment  for  hopelessly  ill 
patients  have  been  taken  many  times,  with  the  consent  of 
the  family  and  attending  physician,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
patient.  The  reasoning  behind  such  an  action  is  not  hard  to 
understand.  When  a  patient's  condition  has  deteriorated  to 
such  a  degree  that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery, 
that  person  or  someone  in  his  name,  may  request  that 
further  attempts  to  stave  off  death  cease,  and  that  he  be 
permitted  to  die  naturally,  when  and  as  God  wills.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  "dying  with  dignity." 

The  uneasy  feeling  that  such  a  request  raises  in  the  minds 
of  many  Catholics  stems  from  the  complex  interplay  of  the 
moral  issues  involved.  Why  is  life  sacred?  What  is  death? 
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What  measures  have  to  be  taken  to  ward  off  death?  How 
long  must  these  be  continued? 

WHY  IS  LIFE  SACRED? 

X*  undamental  to  any  discussion  of  bioethics  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  sacredness  of  life.  From  my  personal 
experience  with  college  students  I  have  found  that  most 
people  take  the  sanctity  of  life  for  granted,  and  are  hard 
pressed  to  explain  why  it  is. 

Catholic  philosophy  describes  life  as  immanent  activity, 
that  is,  activity  that  has  its  origin  within  a  being,  and  tends 
to  that  being's  self-perfection  and  maintenance.  While  this 
description  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  life,  it  is  too  broad 
to  explain  the  uniqueness  and  dignity  of  human  life.  The 
question  then  becomes:  Whence  does  human  life  derive  its 
dignity? 

The  Catholic  tradition  answers  this  question  by  making 
a  distinction  between  something  which  has  value  in  itself 
(absolute  value),  and  something  which  has  value  in  relation 
to  something  else  (relative  value).  In  speaking  of  human 
life  the  Catholic  scholar  opts  for  a  relative  value.  Life's 
value  comes  from  the  Source  that  conferred  it.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  from  God,  and  the  human  person  must  accept  and 
recognize  it  as  the  gift  of  divine  liberality.  He  cannot  act 
as  if  he  were  its  absolute  owner,  nor  can  he  do  with  it  what- 
ever he  pleases.  Rather  he  is  the  steward  of  his  life,  and 
accountable  for  it.  (The  example  of  a  person  who  owns  a 
house  and  one  who  rents  a  house  brings  out  this  difference). 

In  his  capacity  as  steward,  a  person,  however,  has  wide 
jurisdiction  over  his  life,  but  it  must  be  exercised  within 
certain  limits.  He  may  not  destroy  it,  but  he  may  debilitate 
or  mutilate  it  (if  these  be  the  right  words)  when  charity, 
common  sense,  or  prudence  seems  to  dictate.  An  arm  or  a 
leg  may  be  amputated  for  the  health  of  the  entire  body,  or  a 
paired  organ  may  be  given  to  a  person  in  dire  need.  Such 
actions  are  certainly  within  the  scope  of  a  person's  control 
over  his  body. 


Along  the  same  lines  I  would  argue  that  the  stewardship 
role  is  compatible  with  the  right  to  die,  in  the  face  of  a 
terminal  illness  from  which  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of 
recovery.  It  is  true  that  the  sacredness  of  life  demands  that 
every  step  be  taken  to  preserve  life,  but  there  can  come  a 
time  of  sickness,  when  a  patient's  condition  has  so  deteri- 
orated that  life-supportive  techniques  and  machines  are  no 
longer  reasonable,  because  they  are  no  longer  helpful. 
When  this  happens,  the  continuance  of  them  is  no  longer 
morally  mandated.  What  up  to  this  time  had  been  ordinary 
means  of  preserving  life,  now,  by  reason  of  the  patient's 
condition,  has  become  extraordinary  and  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

ORDINARY  VS  EXTRAORDINARY 

Catholic  moral  theology  makes  the  distinction  between 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  means  for  preserving  life.  Every 
person  has  a  serious  moral  obligation  to  use  all  ordinary 
means  to  preserve  and  sustain  life.  But  this  obligation 
ceases  to  bind  if  a  person's  physical  condition  becomes 
such  that  these  means  no  longer  work.  The  terms  "ordi- 
nary" and  "extraordinary"  are  used  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  describe  the  techniques  and  procedures  for  sustain- 
ing life.  They  are  what  is  called  accepted  medical  practice. 
The  moralist,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  condition  of  the 
patient  as  the  deciding  factor  for  determining  which  means 
are  "ordinary"  and  which  are  "extraordinary". 

C_/ver  the  past  fifty  years  medical  science  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  discovery  and  perfection  of  machines  and 
techniques  to  assist  and  prolong  human  life.  These  positive 
contributions  to  health  care  have  benefitted  all  humanity  by 
improving  the  quality  of  life.  But  some  of  these  discoveries 
have  also  produced  certain  unintended  effects  by  reason  of 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  his  advanced  age,  etc.  The 
respirator  being  used  on  Karen  Quinlan  is  an  example  of 
this.  This  machine  originally  intended  to  aid  a  person's 
breathing  is  in  her  case  doing  much  of  the  actual  breathing 
because  of  the  girl's  weakened  condition.  Here  an  ordinary 
means  has  become  an  extraordinary  one.  (Conflicting 
medical  reports  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  to  what 
degree  the  machine  has  taken  over  her  breathing,  but  the 
point  I  am  making  here  is  that  the  girl's  failing  condition 
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does  not  require  that  any  means  be  used  to  support  the 
breathing  process.  For  Miss  Quinlan,  all  means  now  are 
extraordinary.) 

Theoretically  and  academically  the  ordinary /extraordi- 
nary terminology  provides  a  clear  distinction  between  what 
must  be  done  morally,  and  what  need  not  be  done.  How- 
ever, in  actual  practice  this  distinction  is  not  so  clear 
because  of  the  many  factors  thai  go  into  determining  it. 
Not  just  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient  must  be 
considered,  but  also  the  financial  condition  of  the  family, 
the  availability  of  machines,  etc.  For  the  moralist  all  these 
also  enter  into  determining  what  is  ordinary  and  what  is 
extraordinary. 

.Although  these  two  terms  have  been  used  for  centuries 
in  Catholic  moral  theology,  some  contemporary  theolo- 
gians think  it  is  high  time  to  scrap  them  in  favor  of  other 
criteria  for  deciding  which  treatments  and  procedures  are 
morally  prescribed. 

Xn  a  recent  article  in  AMERICA,  Jesuit  theologian 
Richard  McCormick  discusses  the  practice  of  allowing  new 
born  babies  that  are  hopelessly  deformed  to  die  naturally, 
despite  the  fact  that  medical  science  has  the  know-how  to 
keep  them  alive  for  a  while.  Many  of  these  unfortunate 
babies  have  a  life  expectancy  of  only  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  if  they  survive  that  long.  In  such  cases  Father 
McCormick  thoughtfully  asks  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  moral  obligation  to  resort  to  machines  or  techniques 
to  prolong  this  existence.  He  further  asks  how  far  we  must 
go  to  preserve  the  life  of  babies  who  do  not  have,  and  who 
never  will  have,  any  potential  for  human  existence,  that  is, 
for  the  existence  that  is  characteristic  of  human  beings,  and 
not  just  of  an  animal  or  a  vegetable. 

In  his  search  for  guidelines,  McCormick  confesses  the 
difficulty  of  the  inquiry,  but  avers  that  this  cannot  be 
advanced  as  a  reason  for  not  trying.  His  investigation  leads 
him  to  an  examination  of  the  ordinary/extraordinary 
terminology,  which  he  prefers  not  to  use  because  it  is  too 
relative,  too  tenuous,  and  too  indecisive.  Rather  he  pro- 
poses to  shift  the  discussion  from  the  means-to-be-em- 
ployed to  the  kind-of-life  that  will  be  preserved.  The 
obligation  to  use  or  withhold  any  procedure,  he  thinks,  is 
a  quality-of-life  judgment.  It  answers  the  question:  What 
kind  of  life  will  be  preserved  or  sustained?  Human  or  merely 
biological? 

Human  life  can  be  lived  on  different  levels:  the  higher, 
conscious,  rational,  emotive,  and  voluntary  level;  a  lower 
level  where  these  higher  functions  are  not  perceptible,  and 
only  a  biological  existence  seems  to  be  present.  The  quality- 
of-life  criterion,  as  McCormick  proposes  it,  holds  that  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  to  preserve  human  life,  be  it  actual  or 
potential.  And  if  the  use  of  medical  technology  is  required 
for  this  (and  can  be  had),  then  it  must  be  used. 

A  life,  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  no  potential  for  human 

existence  (which  McCormick  defines  in  terms  of  possible 


human  relationships)  does  not  have  to  be  preserved.  In  the 
case  of  hopelessly  deformed  babies,  he  argues  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  die  naturally,  without  resorting  to  any 
means  that  might  prolong  their  existence  by  keeping  in- 
evitable death  at  bay  for  a  while.  Such  babies  would  enjoy 
only  a  biological  existence,  and  would  never  be  capable  of 
entering  the  world  of  human  relationships,  where  some 
kind  of  awareness  is  necessary. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  dying  is  evident. 
When  a  person  has  irreversibly  slipped  into  a  state  of  sub- 
human activity  (biological  existence),  and  medical  science 
holds  out  no  hope  of  this  ever  returning  to  human  activity, 
then  there  is  no  longer  a  moral  obligation  to  continue  using 
means  merely  supportive  of  that  kind  of  existence.  This  is 
what  is  called  a  quality-of-life  judgment. 

Not  all  Catholic  moralists  accept  this  position.  Some, 
the  more  conservative,  teach  that  human  existence  is 
human  existence,  whether  it  be  biological  or  whether  it  be 
truly  rational,  and  it  must  be  preserved  and  supported  at 
all  costs,  until  the  organism  on  its  own  breaks  down  and 
makes  all  life  impossible. 

Other  theologians,  and  these  are  the  majority,  maintain 
that  the  quality-of-life  judgment  is  the  main  consideration 
for  determining  which  treatment,  if  any,  is  to  be  given  a 
terminally  ill  patient.  If  this  patient  is  capable  of  experi- 
encing human  relationships,  however  minimal,  then  sup- 
portive treatments  should  be  used;  if  the  patient  will  be 
forever  locked  in  the  world  of  biological  existence,  sup- 
portive treatment  does  not  have  to  be  used.  In  the  latter 
case  the  patient,  prior  to  entering  this  state,  or  the  immedi- 
ate family  later  on,  may  request  that  all  efforts  to  sustain 
life  be  terminated.  This  line  of  action  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  definition  of  ordinary  means:  those  which  can  be 
obtained  without  excessive  cost,  pain,  or  inconvenience, 
and  which  offer  appreciable  benefit  to  the  patient  insofar 
as  they  promote  the  interests  of  life  (temporal  or  spiritual) 
in  the  discharge  of  acts  thai  are  human,  and  not  the  acts  of 
a  vegetable  or  an  animal. 

COMMISSION  AND  OMISSION 
VV hen  a  physician,  with  the  consent  of  the  family,  with- 
holds treatment  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  he  is  refusing 
to  use  a  means  that  has  become  extraordinary  for  preserv- 
ing life.  To  omit  extraordinary  means  might  under  the 
circumstances  bring  about  death,  but  this  is  not  morally 
the  same  as  positing  an  affirmative  act  which  is  productive 
of  death  per  se.  Rather,  the  doctor  is  refraining  from  doing 
something  which  would  temporarily  retard  a  dying  process 
that  has  already  set  in  and  has  progressed  past  the  point  of 
no  return.  The  patient's  disease  is  the  cause  of  death;  stop- 
ping medical  procedures  is  simply  allowing  death  to  come 
when  and  how  it  wills,  and  at  its  own  pace. 

UPDATING  THE  NOTION  OF  DEATH 

Physicians  today  are  very  much  concerned  with  updating 
the  notions  of  death.  Traditionally,  death  has  been  said  to 
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occur  when  the  heart  stops  beating  and  the  breathing  stops. 
Logically,  these  two  functions  have  been  singled  out  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  obvious  to  the  observer. 

With  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  electroenceph- 
alograph (EEG)  a  new  criterion  for  determining  death  has 
appeared.  This  machine  measures  and  records  the  bio- 
electrical  impulses  of  brain  tissue,  and  enables  the  examiner 
to  evaluate  comparatively  the  condition  of  health  or  disease 
in  the  brain.  Since  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  human  activity, 
many  physicians  today  are  including  brain  activity,  or  the 
absence  of  it,  as  a  criterion  for  determining  the  presence 
of  death,  or  at  least  the  point  of  no  return. 

These  three  functions  — cerebral,  pulmonary,  and  cardio- 
vascular—are not  independent  operations,  but  are  inter- 
related and  interdependent,  and  operate  as  part  of  a  system. 
The  brain,  particularly  the  cerebral  cortex,  is  the  center  of 
human  activity.  The  brain  is  dependent  on  the  heart  and 
lungs  for  its  supply  of  life-sustaining  oxygen,  but  in  its  own 
right  it  directs  these  other  two  activities.  If  the  brain  should 
sustain  irreparable  damage,  then  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  hearts  and  lungs  cease  to  function  spontane- 
ously. And  as  was  mentioned  above,  since  brain  death  is 
irreversible,  many  physicians  are  using  it  as  the  point  in 
time  for  discontinuing  the  use  of  machines  and  techniques. 
They  reason  that  supportive  therapy  should  be  continued 
only  as  the  brain  shares  physiological  response  with  heart 
and  lungs.  The  presence  of  brain  death  as  manifested  by  a 
flat  EEG  should  be  the  point  at  which  the  attending  physi- 
cian changes  his  strategy  from  attempting  to  preserve  the 
patient's  life  to  making  the  dying  person  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  Generally  this  shift  in  procedure  is  made  with  the 
permission  of  the  immediate  family,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Quinlans,  at  the  request  of  the  family. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  whether  Karen  Quinlan 
has  suffered  brain  death.  Even  if  she  hasn't,  her  brain 
activity  is  so  minimal  that  she  never  again  will  be  capable 
of  human  activity.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  attending  physi- 
cian, with  the  consent  of  the  family,  should  change  his 
strategy.  No  longer  need  he  be  concerned  with  prolonging 
this  existence,  but  now  he  should  turn  his  time  and  energy 
to  make  things  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  dying 
patient.  Essentially  this  is  what  the  Quinlans  wanted,  when 
they  asked  that  the  respirator  be  removed  from  their 
daughter.  They  were  requesting  that  she  be  allowed  to  die, 
and  with  dignity.  The  refusal  of  the  hospital  personnel  to 
honor  this  request  caused  them  to  take  the  matter  to  court. 

JVLany  people  question  the  prudence  of  taking  this  case  to 
court  in  the  first  place.  But  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Quinlans  had  no  other  choice.  The  lower  court,  in  making 
its  decision,  was  guided  by  legal  principles  that  do  not  get 
down  to  the  human  issues  involved.  Concern  about  setting 
legal  precedent  is  one  thing,  while  the  moral  right  to  stop 
expensive  and  useless  treatments  is  another.  Reconciliation 
between  the  two  is  not  easily  made.  Courts  exist  to  preserve 


the  rights  of  individuals  in  society.  But  the  best  thing  for 
society  may  not  always  be  the  best  thing  for  individual 
members.  The  rights  of  society  may  sometimes  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  When  this  happens  the  latter 
is  in  possession,  and  the  state  or  society  must  give  way.  The 
decision  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  illustrated  this 
quite  well. 

In  their  ruling,  the  justices  said  that  in  Miss  Quinlan's 
case  a  medical  point  had  been  reached,  at  which  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  privacy  and  to  choose  death  take  precedence 
over  the  rights  of  the  state.  And  the  right  to  this  privacy 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  disease  takes  greater  hold 
and  the  medical  prognosis  for  recovery  dims.  In  Karen's 
case  the  right  to  privacy  was  requested  on  her  behalf  by 
her  parents,  and  the  court,  respecting  that  right,  stood 
aside. 

In  so  doing,  the  court  avoided  the  thorny  problem  of 
deciding  when  death  occurs.  Instead,  it  seemed  to  be  leaving 
it  up  to  the  attending  physicians,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  family  and  a  board  of  ethics,  to  determine  when  the 
struggle  to  preserve  life  is  lost.  A  decision  so  personal  and 
so  delicate  does  not  belong  in  a  court  of  law.  Rather  it  is 
part  of  the  sacred  covenant  that  members  of  a  family  have 
with  one  another  for  each  other's  welfare.  Life  began  in 
the  family  and  it  is  there  that  heartrending  decisions  such 
as  this  should  be  made.  The  issue  is  moral,  not  legal.  ■ 

Brother  Martin  is  chairman  of  the  college's  religion  depart- 
ment and  an  associate  professor  oj  religion.  He  earned  a 
bachelor's  degre  in  Latin  from  The  Catholic  University,  a 
master's  degree  in  classics  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  doctorate  in  sacred  theology  from  Lateran 
Universilv.  in  Rome. 


La  Salle,  Summer  1976 


Bob  Ehlinger  learned  early  that  going  up  and   down    the   numbers  wasn't 
very  exciting.   Since  then  he's  been  promoting   everything  from  real 
estate  to  the  Atoms,  Billie  Jean,  and  now,  Pele. 


Soccer's 


"I  guess  it  struck  me  when  I  was  standing  on  the  floor  of 
the  Spectrum  after  the  World  Team  championship  game 
against  Denver."  recalled  Bob  Ehlinger  recently.  "It  sud- 
denly hit  me  that  I  had  just  seen  one  of  my  teams  (soccer 
Atoms  and  tennis  Freedoms)  lose  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
first  time  in  37  games  over  a  two  year  period.  My  son,  Joe, 
said  to  me.  'Gee,  I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  work  as 
a  general  manager  for  a  losing  team.  It  must  be  tough. 

Xvobert  J.  (Bob)  Ehlinger,  '50,  is  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  North  American  Soccer  League  and  recently 
ran  the  American  Bicentennial  Soccer  Cup  series  for  the 
United  States  Soccer  Federation.  Before  that,  he  helped 
introduce  professional  World  Team  Tennis  to  Philadelphia 
as  general  manager  of  the  Freedoms.  He  also  served  as 
GM  of  the  Philadelphia  Atoms,  the  first  expansion  team  to 
win  a  professional  championship  in  its  first  year.  He  has 
promoted  professional  golf  tournaments  and  has  directed 
profitable  high  school  charity  football  games.  A  prominent 
college  football  umpire,  he  is  the  only  La  Salle  graduate  to 
officiate  an  Army-Navy  game.  He  has  been  a  vice  president 
of  the  Thomas  D.  McCloskey  &  Co.,  contractors  and  real 
estate  developers,  and  ran  his  own  advertising  and  public 
relations  firm  for  a  dozen  years.  He  has  managed  public 
information  for  Smith  Kline  &  French  and  has  worked  as 
a  PR  man  for  the  Sealtest  Milk  Co.  He  was  an  accountant 
for  a  while  at  the  Alan  Wood  Steel  Co.  and  has  coached 
high  school  football  and  basketball.  He  has  five  children, 
he  plays  golf,  and  is  writing  a  book  about  his  experience. 

Although  his  successes  far  outnumber  his  setbacks.  Bob 
Ehlinger  isn't  satisfied.  He  gets  "bored"  if  he  finds  himself 
in  the  same  situation  for  too  long.  "I  literally  feel  that  I  will 
have  at  least  three  more  careers,"  says  the  48-year-old  Air 
Force  veteran  who  majored  in  business  administration  at 
La  Salle.  "I'm  basically  a  manager  — managing  people  and 
money,  but  I  thrive  on  challenges." 

Ehlinger  is  presently  thriving  on  his  greatest  challenge- 
selling  the  sport  of  professional  soccer  to  a  skeptical  nation. 
Sitting  in  this  35th  floor  suite  near  New  York's  Time 
Square  recently,  the  one-time  football-officiating  protege 
of  former  La  Salle  athletic  director  Jim  Henry  listed 
reasons  why  the  international  brand  of  "futball"  just  can't 
miss  in  the  U.S. 
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"There  are  now  700,000  kids  playing  the  game  in  Amer- 
ica," says  Ehlinger.  "In  a  few  years  soccer  will  eclipse 
Little  League  baseball  as  the  number  one  sport.  Even  girls 
can  play;  women,  in  fact,  comprise  50  per  cent  of  our 
spectators.  It's  not  an  expensive  sport.  You  can  equip  an 
entire  team  for  what  it  costs  to  put  one  player  out  on  the 
field.  The  injury  factor  is  very  low  and  mommies  don't 
have  to  worry  about  their  children  being  banged  up.  It's  a 
game  that's  very  timely,  very  upbeat,  very  popular." 

Ehlinger  likes  to  quote  veteran  NBA  coach  Butch  van 

Breda  Kolff  on  the  subject:  "If  I  was  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  I'd  make  soccer  the  major  sport  in  every 
school.  There's  more  opportunity  for  more  kids.  You  have 
to  be  a  giant  to  play  basketball,  a  monster  to  play  football. 
Average-sized  kids  can  excel  in  soccer.  There's  not  much 
risk  of  serious  injury.  Besides,  it's  the  greatest  exercise 
in  the  world  and  a  beautiful  game.  Unlike  baseball,  every- 
body on  the  team  is  constantly  involved." 


Bob  Ehlinger  at  one  of  his  North  American  Soccer  League  games  at  Yankee  Stadium. 


Super  Salesman 


By  Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 


Despite  the  fact  that  fans  have  not  exactly  been  tearing 
down  the  gates  to  see  the  Philadelphia  Atoms,  Ehlinger 
says  that  the  professional  game  has  experienced  a  "fan- 
tastic acceleration"  the  past  few  years.  Now  in  the  tenth 
season,  the  NASL  is  operating  with  20  franchises  after 
dipping  from  a  high  of  18  to  only  five  teams  in  1969.  Aver- 
age attendance  is  about  10,000.  Owners  include  pop  star 
Elton  John,  who  has  a  share  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aztecs. 
Tom  McCloskey  paid  $25,000  for  the  Atoms  franchise  in 
1973.  In  1977,  four  new  teams  will  enter  the  league  at  a 
cost  of  $1  million  each.  Two  factors,  however,  will  ulti- 
mately determine  the  future  of  the  professional  game.  One 
is  named  Pele:  the  other,  television. 

"Pele  turned  the  lights  on,"  said  Ehlinger  of  the  legend- 
ary star  of  the  New  York  Cosmos.  "He  has  come  truly  as 
a  missionary  and  has  given  us  instant  creditability  all  over 
the  world.  He  has  created  a  fantastic  awareness  and  has 
attracted  many  of  the  world's  top  players  (like  England's 
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John  Best).  He's  also  helped  to  sell  the  game  with  his  tre- 
mendous warmth  and  personality.  He's  the  most  down-to- 
Sarth  individual  I've  ever  met.  He  has  a  great  understanding 
of  who  he  is  and  where  he's  going." 

Pele  also  has  a  great  ability  to  attract  large  crowds 
wherever  he  plays.  Some  58,000  fans,  for  example,  jammed 
the  new  Kingdome  when  the  Cosmos  came  to  Seattle  for  a 
pre-season  game.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  tele- 
vision has  decided  to  hop  onto  the  soccer  bandwagon. 

"CBS  lost  $2  million  while  televising  professional  soccer 
in  1967-68,"  says  Ehlinger,  "but  TV  planted  the  seed  in 
middle  America.  The  nation  wasn't  ready  then,  but  the  net- 
work did  stimulate  interest  in  the  game.  Now,  we  have  just 
signed  a  lucrative  three-year  contract  with  CBS.  They'll 
do  two  games  this  year,  six  next  season,  and  nine  in  1978. 
We  are  heading  toward  a  'Game  of  the  Week'  on  TV." 

Serving  as  deputy  to  NASL  commissioner  Phil  Woos- 
man,  the  former  Welsh  international  player  and  1969  U.S. 
World  Cup  team  coach,  Ehlinger  handles  the  overall,  day- 
by-day  administration  of  the  league.  Until  the  end  of  June, 
however,  he  spent  a  few  months  "on  leave"  to  the  United 
States  Soccer  Federation  — promoting  and  coordinating 
the  "Bicentennial  Cup,"  a  series  of  six  games  matching  an 
American  team  against  national  squads  of  Italy,  England, 
and  Brazil.  "It  was  the  equivalent  of  staging  six  'Super- 
bowls'  in  six  cities  in  eight  days,"  says  Ehlinger.  "It  was 
by  far  the  greatest  showcasing  of  the  game  of  soccer  in  the 
U.S.  England  and  Italy  drew  40,000  in  Yankee  Stadium, 
Henry  Kissinger  was  among  the  crowd  of  36,000  in  the 
Yale  Bowl  for  Brazil  and  Italy,  and  the  games  were  carried 
to  over  100  million  people  over  world-wide  TV." 

hlinger,  who  enjoys  sitting  in  the  stands  at  NASL 
games  ("to  check  on  demographics"),  joined  the  pro 
league  in  1975  as  assistant  to  the  commissioner  and  director 
of  public  relations.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  traveling  and 
"wet-nursing"  new  franchises  like  the  Portland  Timbers, 
who  have  developed  into  one  of  the  strongest  entries  in  the 
league.  He  was  perfectly  suited  for  the  task  inasmuch  as  he 
had  master-minded  the  new  franchise  in  Philadelphia  in 
1973.  All  the  Atoms  did  that  year  were  to  win  their  division, 
lead  the  league  in  defense  and  attendance,  produce  the 
"Coach  of  the  Year"  (Al  Miller),  and  beat  Lamar  Hunt's 
heavily-favored  Dallas  Tornado  team  (with  "Rookie  of  the 
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SALESMAN -continued 


Ehlinger  has  promoted  two  of  the  world's  biggest  names,  Billie  Jean  King  (left)  and  Pele. 


Year"  Kyle  Rote,  Jr.)  for  the  league  championship. 

Sports  Illustrated  featured  the  Atoms"  outstanding  goalie 
Bob  Rigby  and  professional  soccer  on  its  cover  for  the  first 
time  in  its  19-year-history  the  following  week.  John  A. 
Meyers,  its  publisher,  also  editorialized:  "The  astonishing 
success  of  a  team  that  has  consistently  started  more  U.S. 
born  players  than  any  other  in  the  league,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  league's  only  American-born  coach,  is  the  most 
heartening  sort  of  evidence  that  soccer  is  alive  in  this 
country  and  very  well  indeed." 

Oeeking  a  new  challenge  (and  accepting  an  attractive 
offer),  Ehlinger  left  the  Atoms  in  January,  1974,  to  sign  a 
three-year  management  contract  with  the  Philadelphia 
Freedoms  of  the  new  World  Team  Tennis  league.  Despite 
enjoying  immediate  success  (leading  the  WTT  in  atten- 
dance and  winning  the  loop's  Eastern  Division  champion- 
ship) and  working  with  one  of  the  most  colorful  personal- 
ities in  sports,  Billie  Jean  King  ("a  fantastic  woman  with 
a  tremendous  amount  of  class"),  Ehlinger's  short-lived 
tenure  with  Freedom's  owner  Dick  Butera  was  not  one  of 
the  more  enjoyable  chapters  in  his  career. 

"I  was  intrigued  with  the  prospect  of  working  with  a 
superstar  like  Billie  Jean  and  experimenting  with  a  fresh 
sports  concept,"  he  says.  "But  team  tennis  was  under- 
capitalized, misdirected,  and  very  poorly  marketed.  It 
didn't  have  the  heavyweight  owners  who  were  willing  to 
work  over  the  long  haul  like  three  to  five  years  instead  of 
three  to  five  months.  Of  the  16  original  owners  in  the 
league,  ten  left  after  the  first  year.  There's  no  leadership 
at  the  commissioner's  level.  Larry  King  has  been  trying  to 
run  the  league  from  airline  counters  and  telephone  booths. 
And  when  Billie  Jean  was  traded  to  New  York,  1  knew  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  league  making  it  in  Philly." 


Three  days  later,  Ehlinger  was  back  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Soccer  League. 

Ehlinger  planned  to  be  an  accountant  after  graduation 
from  college  and  actually  worked  in  the  field  for  a  year.  "I 
got  tired  going  up  and  down  the  numbers,"  he  recalls. 
"Actually,  cost  accounting  wasn't  very  exciting."  His  first 
love  was  athletics;  he  organized  numerous  leagues  as  a  kid 
in  Conshohocken,  often  playing  and  keeping  score  at  the 
same  time,  and  became  certified  as  a  basketball  official  by 
the  PI  A  A  at  the  tender  age  of  18.  In  college,  one  of  his  first 
teachers  was  Jim  Henry  for  a  double  class  of  finance  and 
the  stock  market.  La  Salle's  athletic  director  encouraged 
Ehlinger's  officiating  ambitions  and  spent  much  time  going 
over  the  intricacies  of  the  game.  Bob  never  forgot.  "I've 
respected  no  man,  including  my  father,  more  than  Jim 
Henry,"  Ehlinger  says  today.  Henry,  of  course,  was  one 
of  the  top  umpires  in  college  football  for  years  and  offici- 
ated five  Army-Navy  classics  and  a  number  of  Bowl  games. 
So  it  was  fitting  that  Ehlinger  enjoyed  one  of  his  greatest 
thrills  in  sports  last  year  — his  18th  season  of  officiating  — 
when  he  was  selected  to  umpire  at  his  first  Army-Navy 
game  and  Jim  Henry  was  there  to  enjoy  it. 

Jlihlinger  handled  mostly  real  estate  accounts  when  he 
was  operating  his  own  advertising  and  public  relations 
agency  in  Glenside  from  1961  to  1972.  He  also  organized 
the  annual  "Montgomery  County  All  Star  Football  Clas- 
sic," a  game  played  by  graduating  high  school  seniors  that 
netted  nearly  $100,000  for  the  benefit  of  handicapped 
children  in  its  first  four  years.  He  has  five  children,  three  of 
them  in  college  at  Drexel,  Penn  State,  and  Gettysburg. 

Chances  are  that  combined  they  won't  experience  as 
many  "careers"  as  their  dad.  ■ 
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For  the  six  La  Salle  graduates  who  competed  in 
London,  Melbourne,  Rome,  or  Tokyo,  it  was  an 
unforgettable  kaleidoscope  of  victory  and  de- 
feat, excitement  and  disillusionment,  joy  and 
sorrow. 

The  Olympics  Revisited 

By  Larry  Eldridge 


The  Olympics.  Those  quadrennial  sports  happenings  in 
their  purest  form,  showcase  athletic  splendor.  They  capture 
the  beauty  oj  the  human  body,  which,  pushed  to  its  limit  by 
unwavering  courage  and  raw.  Spartan  dedication,  achieves 
wondrous  new  landmarks  Jor  supple  bodies  of  future  gen- 
erations to  surpass. 

Are  the  Olympics  today  still  the  intrinsic  good  which 
their  founders  meant  them  to  be  or  have  the  injections  of 
professionalism .  political  serums  and  other  modern  evils 
into  the  lifeline  of  the  Games  turned  them  into  a  Franken- 
stein monster? 

No  one,  not  even  Howard  Cosell,  has  the  answers  to  all 
of  those  questions,  but  perhaps  the  most  qualified  persons 
to  address  themselves  to  the  subject  are  the  athletes  them- 
selves. Six  La  Salle  graduates  who  competed  in  the  Olym- 
pics recently  jarred  their  memory  banks  and  recalled  their 
own  favorite  Olympic  experiences.  Perhaps  with  some  of 
those  memories,  coupled  with  reflections  on  the  current 
state  of  affairs,  we  can  observe  the  Olympic  pulse  a  bit 
closer. 

J-n  the  beginning  it  was  simple  enough.  The  Olympics 
were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  to  gratify  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  with  such  spectacles  as  delighted  them  during  their 
earthly  life.  Although  the  exact  origin  is  unknown,  the  first 
recorded  Olympics  in  776  B.C.  consisted  of  one  race,  called 
the  Stade,  which  lasted  nearly  200  yards. 

Simple  in  philosophy  and  content,  the  Games  were, 
nevertheless,  of  tremendous  national  significance  to  the 
Greeks.  They  became  the  greatest  festival  of  the  mighty 
nation  and  the  constantly  warring  tribes  laid  down  their 
arms  to  compete  in  the  honored  event. 

Alas,  the  Games  began  to  show  signs  of  decay  around 
500  B.C.  when  attempts  for  records  and  specialization 
paved  the  way  for  the  hire  of  athletes.  The  corruption  of  the 
original  Olympic  ideals  was  heightened  by  the  injection  of 
profit  oriented  goals  into  the  Games,  until  they  were  finally 
disbanded  entirely  in  393  A.D. 

The  Modern  Games  were  revived  in  1896  primarily 
through  the  diligent  efforts  of  one  foresighted  man.  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin,  who  greatly  admired  the  ideals  of  the 
early  Greek  Games. 

La  Salle,  Summer  1976 


La  Salle's  Joe  Verdeur,  '50,  the  Golden  Boy  of  American 
swimming  in  the  late  "40s  traveled  a  slightly  odd  path  to 
the  1948  Olympics  in  London,  England. 
./\.s  a  young  boy  Verdeur  loved  the  sport  of  swimming. 
Actually,  he  loved  to  watch  people  swim  — everyone,  that 
is,  but  himself.  For  until  the  relatively  advanced  age  of  14, 
Verdeur  was  petrified  of  the  water  and  his  inability  to  swim 
became  a  tortuous  frustration  of  his  life. 

Verdeur  learned  to  swim  the  hard  way  when  a  stranger 
threw  14-year-old  Joe  into  the  water.  Then,  despite  his  late 
start  in  the  sport  and  despite  working  long  hard  hours  while 
he  was  still  attending  school  to  help  his  financially  dis- 
traught, widowed  mother,  Verdeur  trained  relentlessly 
under  Northeast  Catholic  High  and  later  La  Salle  coach 
Joe  Kirk  until  he  attained  world  class  status. 

Kirk  affectionately  called  Verdeur  "my  maniac,"  an 
allusion  to  the  obsession  Verdeur  had  to  improve  himself 
and  also  to  the  relentless  power  and  energy  he  exerted 
whenever  he  was  in  the  water.  Some  experts  thought  that 
Verdeur  virtually  dislocated  his  shoulders  everytime  he 
stroked  in  his  speciality,  the  butterfly. 

Verdeur's  determination  paid  off  in  the  form  of  world 
records,  national  adulation,  and  his  trip  to  the  '48  Olym- 
pics. 

Verdeur  felt  that  the  U.S.  team  arrived  in  England  much 
too  soon  (three  weeks  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Games)  since 
he  and  the  other  American  swimmers  discovered  there 
was  no  adequate  practice  pool  facilities  to  maintain  razor- 
sharpness.  Nevertheless  Verdeur,  who  intrigued  and  de- 
lighted observers  by  relaxing  in  the  stands  before  his  races 
by  strumming  on  his  ukelele,  sped  to  an  Olympic  record 
time  of  2:37.3  and  a  Gold  Medal  in  the  200  meter  butterfly. 

"I  honestly  don't  think  about  it  much  anymore,"  says 
Verdeur,  who  later  coached  Temple  University  success- 
fully for  10  years  and  is  currently  a  swimming  instructor 
for  the  Philadelphia  School  System.  "I  guess  it  still  ranks 
up  there  as  my  number  one  thrill.  It  is  an  intriguing  feeling 
to  know  that  you  are  the  best  in  the  world  at  something.  It 
made  all  the  hard  work  and  long  hours  worthwhile." 

Verdeur  could  find  little  wrong  with  the  1948  London 
Olympics,  but  is  a  little  concerned  over  the  state  of  the 
modern  version. 

— continued 
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OLYMPICS -continued 


''You  couldn't  even  eat  a  popsicle  without  some 


"1  Jon't  like  political  football  when  it  interferes  with 
sports,"  he  says  matter  of  factly,  "and  if  you  look  at  the 
past  couple  of  Olympics,  you  see  way  too  much  of  that. 
There  are  too  many  people  who  are  tampering  with  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Olympics,  making  it  more  complex. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  its  purest  and  most  simple  form 
and  should  be  allowed  to  e.xist  tht  way.  As  long  as  there 
are  Olympics  the  competition  will  always  be  present.  That 
can  never  be  taken  away.  But  1  hope  they  can  return  to  a 
purer  form." 

vVth  all  due  respects  to  the  competitive  aspect,  John 
Mclntyre,  '50,  found  one  of  his  fondest  Olympic  memories 
away  from  the  athletic  arena. 

Mclntyre  was  a  coxswain  for  the  Vesper  Boat  Club's 
pair-oared  with  coxswain  shell  in  the  '48  Olympics,  but  was 
an  unlikely  participant  at  best  since  one  year  earlier,  when 
he  began  his  career  as  a  co.xswain,  he  barely  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  the  port  and  the  starboard  side  of  a  boat. 
In  fact,  in  his  very  first  race  as  a  coxswain  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  Mclntyre  sank  another  shell. 

Another  obstacle  which  had  to  be  hurdled  was  the  fact 
that  his  pair-oared  Olympic  entry,  which  also  included 
Vince  Denney  and  Joe  Toland,  had  originally  been  a  four- 
oared  shell  only  two  months  before  the  Olympic  Trials. 
One  of  the  original  quartet  was  injured  badly  on  his  job, 
though,  and  could  not  be  adequately  replaced,  necessitating 
the  switch  from  the  highly  successful  four-oared  shell  to 
the  untried  two-oared. 

But  the  game  Vesper  trio  didn't  give  up.  In  an  incredible 
upset,  they  nipped  pre-meet  favorite  Harvard  in  the  Trials, 
set  a  new  record  in  the  process,  and  were  off  to  Henley, 
England,  the  site  of  the  rowing  events  in  the  1948  Games, 
where  they  lost  to  Hungary,  the  eventual  Gold  Medalist, 
in  the  second  heat. 

At  the  time  of  the  Olympic  Games,  England,  which  was 
still  recovering  from  the  war  effort,  was  rationing  food  to 
its  populace.  During  their  stay  at  Henley  small  groups  of 
young,  hungry  children  routinely  camped  themselves  just 
outside  the  partitions  to  the  Olympic  barracks,  hoping  to 
latch  on  to  any  unwanted  or  discarded  food  from  the 
athletes. 

The  American  athletes  led  by  Mclntyre  and  several 
others  who  were  touched  by  the  children,  responded  to 
their  obvious  hunger  with  a  camp-wide  food  drive,  collect- 
ing anything  that  was  unwanted  or  unneeded  for  the  kids. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  people  who  were 
hungry,"  remembers  Mclntyre,  who  today  is  the  school 
superintendent  for  the  Washington  Township  School 
District  in  Gloucester  County,  N.J. 

"I'll  never  forget  how  appreciative  those  kids  were.  It 
was  really  a  great  experience  and  their  parents  were  very 
grateful  because  we  weren't  just  throwing  garbage  scraps 
to  the  kids.  We  were  packaging  the  food  in  a  nice  way,  so 
no  one's  self  esteem  was  lowered.  I  really  think  it  may  have 
brought  everyone  in  the  American  camp  a  little  bit  closer. 
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too,  just  for  having  given  a  little  bit  more  of  themselves." 

An  American  athlete  who  always  gave  a  lot  of  himself  on 
and  off  the  field  was  Ira  Davis,  '58,  La  Salle's  three  time 
Olympian  who  now  is  the  head  track  and  field  coach  for 
the  Explorers. 

Although  the  former  American  record  holder  in  the 
triple  jump  never  won  a  medal  (he  finished  10th,  4th,  and 
9th  in  the  56,  60,  and  64  Games,  respectively)  he  has  some 
cherished  memories  and  met  some  people  at  the  Olympic 
Games  who  became  good  friends. 

One  fellow  Ira  ran  across,  a  Russian  triple  jumper  named 
Vitrold  Kreyer,  indirectly  involved  Ira  in  a  mild  contro- 
versy and  later  ended  up  providing  him  with  an  idea  for  a 
business  logo  which  Ira  has  used  successfully  since  then 
with  his  moving  and  storage  company.  But  let  Ira  tell  the 
story. 

"At  the  1960  Games  in  Rome  I  had  finished  my  jumps 
and  I  was  narrowly  in  third  place,"  he  remembers.  "Kreyer 
had  another  jump  left,  though,  and  on  his  last  jump  he  beat 
me  by  two  centimeters.  I  was  disappointed  but  I  started  to 
walk  over  to  congratulate  him.  He  didn't  see  me  coming 
and  began  to  walk  the  other  way.  I  really  think  he  was  in 
some  kind  of  stupor  after  finishing  third.  Anyway,  the 
crowd  interpreted  his  act  of  walking  away  as  a  snub  or  cold 
shoulder  to  me  and  they  booed  him.  Kreyer  had  no  idea 
why  the  crowd  was  booing  but  he  thought  maybe  they  were 
booing  him  for  coming  in  third.  He  started  to  cry." 

xL  verything  was  finally  explained  to  Kreyer  and  the 
incident  appeared  to  be  over  but .  .  . 

"We  both  competed  again  in  Tokyo  in  1964  and  the 
press  brought  up  the  incident  again  and  started  to  make  a 
big  deal  about  it  so  we  held  a  press  conference  to  explain 
what  had  really  happened  and  that  there  was  no  animosity 
on  anyone's  part. 

"Actually,  by  that  time,  Vitrold  and  I  were  old  buddies. 
When  I  went  with  the  U.S.  team  to  Russia  in  '64  he  took 
me  to  his  house  and  at  the  Olympics  we  had  a  great  reunion 
and  exchanged  gifts  before  the  competition.  Maybe  it  was 
bad  luck  since  neither  of  us  did  too  well  that  year. 

Hugh  Foley  (left)  and  Stan  Cwiklinski  won  gold  medals  rowing  for  Ptiiladel- 
phia's  Vesper  Boat  Club. 


radio  or  tv  guy  shoving  a  mike  into  your  mouth 
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"I  think  my  second  Olympics  in  Rome  was  my  favorite 
one,"  he  reveals.  "I  was  still  fairly  young  (25)  but  I  was  old 
enough  to  understand  and  appreciate  why  I  was  there.  A 
great  many  people  have  forgotten  what  the  Olympics  are 
still  about.  The  individual  athlete  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Olympics.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  attention 
that  is  paid  to  the  Olympics  today  revolves  around  the 
country  vs.  country  theme  and  I  think  that  is  totally  wrong. 

"The  press  is  partially  the  culprit  in  this  regard  for  dis- 
torting the  importance  of  the  total  accumulation  of  medals 
each  country  has.  It  may  sound  like  a  strange  or  unpatriotic 
idea,  but  there  would  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  individ- 
ual athlete  for  what  he  does  if  the  participants  in  the  Olym- 
pics didn't  wear  their  country's  colors  on  their  uniforms." 

JJavis  also  feels  that  there  should  be  a  drastic  revision 
of  philosophy  concerning  the  amount  of  federal  funding 
given  to  the  Olympic  athletes  today. 

"Most  athletes  reach  their  peak  sometime  around  the 
age  of  30,"  he  reasons.  "How  many  30-year-old  U.S. 
athletes  do  you  see  on  our  Olympic  team?  Damn  few.  The 
reason  is,  and  I  think  it's  a  shame,  is  that  after  college,  it 
is  generally  just  too  difficult  for  most  athletes  who  don't 
turn  pro  to  continue  the  necessary  training  without  sacri- 
ficing financial  considerations,  which,  when  you  consider 
marriage  and  families,  most  people  just  can't  do.  I  stuck 
around  till  I  was  30,  but  I  was  an  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule. 

"I  don't  think  it  would  cost  that  much  to  establish  some 
kind  of  program  to  properly  help  our  athletes,  at  least  the 
ones  who  need  help,  and  the  result  would  be  a  more  pro- 
ductive, happier  group  of  athletes." 

Another  La  Salle  track  star  who  competed  in  the  1960 
Rome  Olympics  was  javelin  ace  Al  Cantello,  '55.  Cantello, 
who  suffered  crushing  heartbreak  when  he  failed  to  make 
the  1956  squad,  continued  to  throw  the  javelin  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  in  1959  on  the  eve  of  the  Rome  Olym- 
pics, he  was  throwing  it  better  than  anyone  in  the  world 
(including  a  world  record  toss  of  283  feet  8  inches).  He 

Ira  Davis,  shown  winning  a  triple  jump  event  on  campus,  was  one  of  tew 
athletes  in  history  to  represent  U.S.  in  as  many  as  three  Olympics. 


made  the  Olympic  team  with  a  throw  of  277  feet  at  the 
trials. 

Oantello  was  the  victim  of  some  red  tape  tangles  in 
Rome,  though,  which  at  the  time  left  him  a  trifle  disillu- 
sioned with  the  administrative  process  of  the  Olympics.  In 
an  eleventh  hour  decision  Cantello  was  told  he  couldn't  use 
his  own  javelin  because  the  American  style  javelin  had  not 
been  registered  in  time.  Forced  to  throw  an  unfamiliar 
European  model  javelin  and  still  suffering  from  an  energy- 
sapping  bout  with  dysentery,  Cantello  wound  up  10th  in 
the  competition  with  a  best  heave  of  245  feet,  1  inch. 

"I  have  no  regrets  at  all  about  my  experience,"  says 
Cantello,  who  is  now  the  head  cross  country  coach  and 
assistant  track  coach  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  "A  lot 
of  guys  might  say  'if  I  could  only  go  back,  things  would  be 
different,  I'd  do  better.'  Well,  not  me.  I  made  the  Olym- 
pics when  I  was  29.  Most  guys  are  five  years  into  their 
careers  at  that  age  and  I  feel  that  I  milked  every  last  ounce 
of  talent  from  my  163  pound  body.  Looking  back,  I  think 
I  must  have  had  some  divine  guidance  beyond  even  my  own 
awareness  to  get  as  far  as  I  did." 

Listening  to  Cantello  today,  one  almost  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  in  some  respects  he  is  happy  he  didn't  come 
home  with  an  Olympic  medal. 

"I  know  some  fellows  who  have  made  a  little  money 
because  of  something  they  did  in  the  Olympics,  but  I  also 
know  a  guy  who  spent  a  two  year  hiatus  from  reality  after 
winning  an  Olympic  medal  because  he  just  couldn't  handle 
success.  I'm  glad  that  somewhere  along  the  line  I  got  some 
reality  therapy. 

"I  was  always  a  little  lucky  in  that  sense  since  the  javelin 
is  an  unglamorous  sport  and  even  if  I  had  done  better  in  the 
Olympics,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  use  it  as  a  crutch 
later  on  in  life.  I  never  deluded  myself  into  thinking  that  I 
would  ever  use  anything  I  did  as  an  athlete  to  further  myself 
financially  in  an  unnatural  way." 

Cantello  is  amused  about  what  he  sees  as  a  new  attitude 
on  the  part  of  many  Americans  regarding  the  Games. 

"The  people  in  this  country  were  all  rah-rah  when  we 
were  dominating  everything,"  he  says.  "Now,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, since  some  other  countries  have  begun  to  pull  even 
with  us,  people  point  accusing  fingers  at  the  Olympic 
structure.  Sure  there  are  some  aspects  which  could  be 
improved,  but  it  strides  me  funny  that  most  people  weren't 
concerned  about  things  like  that  until  we  started  to  lose 
ground  in  what  I  now  call  the  'Ego  Stakes.' 

"Even  in  I960  the  Olympics  were  no  longer  primarily 
for  the  participants.  People-celebrities,  groupies,  everyone 
—just  kept  mobbing  the  athletes.  You  couldn't  even  eat 
a  popsicle  without  some  radio  or  TV  guy  shoving  a  mike 
into  your  mouth.  It  was  bad  then  and  it  is  worse  today.  It 
has  become  a  big  status  thing  with  celebrities,  too.  One  day 
I  was  in  a  big  crowd  in  Rome  and  Grace  Kelly  stepped  on 
my  big  toe.  And  it  was  my  luck  that  I  didn't  find  out  who 
she  was  until  someone  told  me  later." 

— continued 
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OLYMPICS  -  continued 


'7  counted  five  fuzzy 


John   Mclntyre  was  the  coxswain 

for  the  Vesper  Club's  pair-oared-with- 

coxswain  shell  at  the  1 948  Olympics. 


La  Salle's  only  individual  Olympic  gold  medal  winner  Joe  Verdeur  and  his 
coach,  the  late  Joe  Kirk 


Javelin  ace  Al  Cantello  ,  viewing  portraits 

ot  his  late  coach   Frank 

Wetzler,  competed  in  1960  Olympics. 


Cantello  believes  that  one  major  improvement  in  the 
Games  might  be  to  house  certain  events  in  the  same  coun- 
try every  four  years  instead  of  shifting  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  competition  around  from  country  to  country. 

"Obviously,  that  would  eliminate  some  of  the  political 
haggling  about  who  gets  the  Games,  but  it  makes  sense  for 
other  reasons,  too.  For  instance,  who  the  hell  wants  to 
watch  a  men's  field  hockey  game  in  the  United  States? 

"It  would  also  cut  down  on  expenses  tremendously. 
Every  time  the  Summer  Olympics  are  held  in  a  new  loca- 
tion they  have  to  build  a  new  white  water  folding  kayak 
course,  which  gets  used  once,  and  then  is  forgotten.  It  just 
doesn't  make  sense  economically. 

"The  incredible  expense  of  the  Olympics  has  led  to  a 
phenomenon  I  call  the  conveyor  belt  audience.  They  bring 
80,000  people  in  during  the  morning,  empty  them  out,  and 
bring  80,000  more  people  in  for  the  afternoon  and  evening 
to  keep  the  money  flowing  into  the  coffers. 

"Everything  revolves  around  money.  Look  at  Montreal. 
No  matter  how  successful  the  Games  are  conducted  the 
entire  problem  with  the  stadium  has  divided  the  people 
and  made  them  bitter.  Is  that  true  Olympic  spirit?" 

Hugh  Foley,  '66,  and  Stan  Cwiklinski,  '66,  were  a  pair 
of  La  Salle  students  who  made  good  with  the  Vesper  Boat 
Club's  eight  oared  shell  in  1964  which  upset  heavily  favored 
Germany  for  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Tokyo  Olympics. 

Both  Foley  and  Cwiklinski  traveled  strange  paths  to  the 
Olympic  rowing  finals.  Foley,  a  native  of  Martin  City, 
Montana,  spent  two  years  at  Loyola  University  in  Los 
Angeles  to  escape  the  snows  of  Montana  and  developed 
his  love  for  rowing.  He  then  journeyed  east  on  the  advice  of 
a  friend  to  join  the  Vesper  Club  and  improve  his  rowing 
techniques. 

./\.s  a  member  of  Vesper,  Foley  met  young  Stan  Cwik- 
linski, a  former  La  Salle  oarsman  who  had  joined  the 
Schuylkill  Navy.  The  two  became  fast  friends  and  after 
Foley  talked  Cwiklinski  into  joining  Vesper,  Stan  con- 
vinced Foley  to  enroll  at  La  Salle  to  finish  his  education. 
Of  such  chance  meetings  are  Gold  Medals  won. 

Both  Foley  and  Cwiklinski  eneded  up  in  the  number  one 
Vesper  eight-oared  shell  which  upset  heavily-favored  Ivy 
shells  in  the  Olympic  Trials  and  became  the  surprise 
choice  for  the  Olympic  berth. 

Things  looked  somewhat  bleak  for  the  Vesper  crew  when 
it  was  matched  against  the  strong  German  entry  in  the  very 
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shadows  behind  us  and  I  knew  we  had  won 


)) 


first  heat  and  the  Germans  won  that  race  by  less  than  a 
foot  and  by  a  time  differential  of  two-tenths  of  a  second 
(5:54.08  to  5:54.28). 

ur\.fter  the  race  was  over  though,  Foley,  Cwiklinski,  and 
their  Vesper  teammates  noticed  that  the  members  of  the 
German  shell  practically  crawled  out  of  their  shell  a  long 
time  after  the  race  was  over  and  appeared  to  be  completely 
exhausted  and  physically  spent.  This  observation  inspired 
the  Americans  to  believe  that  if  they  won  their  repechage 
(consolation)  race,  which  would  still  qualify  them  for  the 
final,  then  they  could  whip  the  German  shell. 

Vesper  won  its  repechage  handily  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  rematch  with  the  Germans.  The  race  was  the  last  one 
scheduled  for  that  day  and  because  of  the  postponement  of 
several  earlier  races  due  to  windy,  rainy,  choppy  weather, 
it  didn't  begin  until  dusk. 

"We  broke  out  pretty  well,"  recalls  Cwiklinski,  who  is 
now  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy  stationed 
in  England.  "Our  coxswain  kept  telling  us  we  had  the  lead, 
but  he  tended  to  lie  a  lot,  trying  to  inspire  us  to  row  harder, 
so  nobody  knew  whether  or  not  to  believe  him.  It  was  so 
dark  we  couldn't  see  much  of  anything. 

"As  the  race  went  on  we  began  to  wonder  if  he  was  right, 
since  he  got  pretty  excited,  but  just  as  we  neared  the  finish 
line  a  lot  of  cannon  flares  were  exploding  and  we  thought 
they  might  have  been  saluting  another  boat's  victory,  since 
we  really  couldn't  tell  where  the  other  shells  were.  But  as  it 
turned  out,  the  fireworks  were  just  set  off  so  the  judges 
could  see  the  finish  and  when  we  crossed  the  finish  line,  I 
counted  five  fuzzy  shadows  behind  us  and  I  knew  we  had 
won." 

Foley,  who  is  now  the  head  crew  coach  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, thinks  the  "64  Olympics  were  the  last  pure  Olympics. 

"The  '64  Games  were  the  last  innocent  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence," he  claims.  "Mexico  (where  the  1968  Olympics  were 
held)  just  injected  too  much  political  influence  and  Munich 
(site  of  the  '72  Games),  well  enough  has  been  written  and 
said  about  those  Games.  I  don't  know  what  Montreal  will 
hold,  but  based  on  the  troubles  that  have  arisen  with  the 
stadium  so  far,  I  don't  see  how  they  can  avoid  trouble. 

"Today,  everyone  is  trying  to  stage  a  'can  you  top  this?' 
extravaganza.  I  don't  understand  why  they  can't  just  build 
a  simple  stadium  and  give  it  good  facilities  for  the  athletes 
and  spectators  instead  of  trying  to  construct  Taj  Mahals  all 
of  the  time.  I  understand  that  the  athletes  aren't  going  to 


have  the  greatest  of  facilities  this  year,  and  after  all,  who 
are  the  Games  for? 

Cwiklinski  agrees  with  Foley  about  the  excellence  of  the 
'64  Games  and  fondly  remembers  some  of  the  reasons  why. 

"1  think  the  thing  which  may  have  impressed  me  most  of 
all  about  the  Tokyo  Games  was  the  friendliness  of  the 
Japanese  people  towards  the  athletes,  especially  the  Ameri- 
can athletes.  The  Japanese  are  basically  a  very  shy  people, 
but  they  all  became  autograph  hounds  and  they  just  put 
their  hearts  into  everything  they  did.  They  really  convinced 
us  that  they  wanted  to  share  their  friendship  with  us,  and  it 
felt  good. 

"We  really  received  royal  treatment.  When  we  visited 
Kyoto  (the  capital  of  ancient  Japan)  we  were  treated  to 
their  speciality —  hot  sand  baths.  You're  buried  up  to  your 
neck  in  steaming  hot  sand.  Aftewards,  young  ladies  walk 
all  over  you.  It's  an  incredible  feeling.  We  were  also  treated 
to  a  real  Japanese  bath  and  a  night  at  a  Geisha  House, 
where  we  were  served  a  nine  course  meal." 

Cwiklinski  thinks  that  although  there  are  certainly  pro- 
lems  with  the  Olympics  today,  overall,  at  least  among  the 
competitors,  the  Games  are  still  a  valuable  experience. 

"I  don't  think,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  that  there 
is  that  much  of  a  difference  among  the  athletes  of  today 
and  twenty  years  ago  concerning  their  outlook  on  the 
Olympics,"  he  says.  "I  think  it  is  the  press  and  the  guy 
who  watches  the  events  on  television  who  have  built  up  the 
importance  of  the  country  as  a  whole  doing  well.  The 
athletes  in  1964,  and  1  think  it  still  holds  true,  were  much 
more  concerned  about  individual  events,  than  any  team 
scoring.  As  long  as  there  are  Olympics,  that  should  remain 
true." 

Which  brings  to  mind  the  Olympic  Creed,  created  by  the 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  founder  of  the  Modern  Games: 
"The  important  thing  in  the  Olympic  Games  is  not  winning, 
but  taking  part.  The  essential  thing  in  life  is  not  conquer- 
ing, but  fighting  well." 

Let's  hope  that  Stan  Cwiklinski  is  right,  and  that  we  all 
don't  forget  de  Coubertin's  motto.  ■ 


Mr.  Eldridge,  a  graduate  oj  Villanova  University,  is  La 
Salle's  sports  information  director.  He  has  contributed 
articles  to  numerous  publications  including  the 
CHRISTI.4  N SCIENCE  MONITOR. 


La  Salle,  Summer  1976 
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The  TOY 


Leon  J.  Per  elm  an  has  enjoyed  prodi 
civic  leader.  But   what  real  I  v   turns    him 


Leon  J   Perelman  at  his  famous  antique  toy  museum  in  Philadelphia's  Society  Hill. 


J_ieon  J.  Perelman,  "33,  is  a  prominent  Philadelphia  in- 
dustrialist, philantropist,  and  civic  leader.  He  is  president 
of  the  American  Paper  Products  Inc.,  an  organization 
which  produces  tubular  paper  products  with  two  huge  mills 
in  Vincennes,  Indiana,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  seven  con- 
verting plants  scattered  throughout  the  U.S.  He  is  president 
of  West  Park  Hospital,  acting  president  of  The  Dropsie 
University,  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  its 
Board  of  Governors.  He  has  been  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters  from  Dropsie  and  has 
served  as  president  of  his  synagogue.  Temple  Adath  Israel 
of  the  Main  Line.  He  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Valley 
Forge  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  has  achieved 
much  in  40  years  and  he  is  justifiably  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  business  and  community  leader,  but  Leon 
Perelman  would  much  rather  spend  his  time  talking  about 
Toys. 

Toys?  Yes,  about  3,000  of  them  which  are  on  display  at 
the  Perelman  Antique  Toy  Museum  located  in  Philadel- 
phia's Society  Hill  at  270  South  Second  St.  Housed  in  the 
historic  home  built  by  the  noted  seaman,  Capt.  James 
Abercrombie,  and  restored  completely  by  Perelman,  it  is 
the  only  museum  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Some  250,000 
people  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  95,  visit  the  museum  every 
year.  They  come  from  all  over  the  world;  in  fact,  one  day 
guests  came  from  Hong  Kong,  Lebanon,  Israel,  and  South 
Africa.  On  another  occasion,  two  Yugoslavian  sailors  who 
couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English  visited  the  museum. 

Perelman,  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  graduate  from 
La  Salle's  current  campus  at  20th  St.  and  Olney  Ave.,  got 
into  the  toy  collecting  hobby  quite  by  accident.  "It  was  in 
1958  and  I  was  in  (Fort  Madison)  Iowa  on  business,"  he 
recalls.  "There  was  only  one  movie  in  the  town  and  I  had 
seen  it  so  1  decided  to  visit  a  hobby  show  in  the  civic  audi- 
torium. I  was  fascinated  by  a  collection  of  15  antique 
mechanical  banks,  especially  one  in  particular.  A  toy 
hunter  shoots  at  a  little  bear  and  misses  the  bear  but  a 
penny  lands  in  a  tree  stump  bank.  I  asked  the  man  dis- 
playing the  collection  where  I  could  find  such  amazing 
items  and  he  suggested  old  iron  foundries  in  places  like 
Reading  and  Pottstown,  Pa." 

Perelman  started  collecting  antique  toys  immediately 
and  has  since  traveled  all  over  the  country  in  quest  of  what 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  impressive  toy  collec- 
tions in  the  world.  He  is  especially  proud  of  the  mechanical 
banks  on  display  on  the  third  floor  of  the  museum.  In  fact, 
of  the  243  kinds  of  known  mechanical  banks  first  patented 
in  1865,  225  have  been  obtained  by  Perelman.  The  most 
valuable,  perhaps,  is  one  of  six  "Freedman  Banks"  made  in 
1867.  It  sold  then  for  $4.50  but  is  worth  $5000  today.  One 
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of  the  first  banks  with  moving  parts,  a  figure  sits  at  a  giant 
wooden  table  and  when  a  penny  is  placed  on  it,  the  hand 
moves  the  coin  into  the  slot.  Perelman  continues  to  seek  the 
other  banks,  particularly  an  exceedingly  rare  "Old  Woman 
in  the  Shoe"  bank.  A  large  shoe  is  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
youngsters  and  an  old  woman.  A  coin  is  placed  in  a  slot 
and  a  pressed  lever  sends  the  children  into  motion,  pushing 
and  jostling  each  other. 

Perelman  has  developed  an  excellent  rapport  with 
antique  dealers  from  all  over  the  country,  his  primary 
source  for  valuable  toys.  He  also  attends  antique  shows, 
estate  sales,  and  auctions,  checks  advertisements  and 
maintains  contact  with  fellow  collectors.  He  enjoys  telling 
the  story  about  "the  girl  in  the  Victorian  chair."  He  heard 
through  the  grapevine  that  this  particular  mechanical  bank 
was  owned  by  a  farmer  who  lived  about  40  miles  outside 
Philadelphia  near  Downingtown.  He  did  not  have  a  com- 
plete address  on  the  man  but  had  directions  which  put  him 
in  the  general  area.  He  set  out  about  dinner  time  one 
evening  during  a  snowstorm.  Asking  directions  at  one  stop 
after  another,  he  finally  reached  the  farmer's  house  by 
about  10  P.M.  The  farmer  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
part  with  the  bank  for  $100  but  explained  that  he  didn't 
know  where  it  was  but  would  look  for  it  later.  Perelman 


Connoisseur 

^ious  success  as  a  businessman  and 

on  is  his  incomparable  antique  museum. 


was  determined  not  to  leave  the  house  empty-handed.  He 
offered  to  help  the  man  look  and  increased  his  offer  to 
$125.  They  went  up  into  the  attic  without  success  and  the 
farmer  wanted  to  postpone  the  search.  Up  went  the  offer  to 
$150.  More  haggling  and  more  searching.  Up  again  went 
the  offer  until  finally  at  midnight  Perelman  had  his  bank 
and  the  farmer  was  $200  richer. 

Perelman  considers  the  time  and  money  spent  more  than 
worth  the  effort,  especially  when  he  sees  the  happy  faces  on 
the  visitors  to  his  museum.  Moreover,  he  considers  the 
toys  a  valuable  part  of  the  American  heritage.  "Toys  of 
yesteryear  like  the  toys  of  today  are  signs  of  the  times," 
he  says.  "They're  our  history.  They're  our  heritage.  They 
represent  our  forefathers,  those  people  who  built  our 
country  from  scratch.  In  other  words,  these  toys  tell  it  like 
it  was  in  earlv  America." 

The  Perelman  Antique  Toy  Museum  collection  is  indeed 
"Americana."  It  ranges  from  a  pint-sized  baby's  tin  rattle 
made  in  1820  to  a  cast-iron  replica  of  Lindbergh's  "Spirit 
of  St.  Louis,"  made  in  1927.  One  phenomenally  elaborate 
toy  displayed  among  some  100  pieces  of  fire-fighting 
apparatus  was  made  in  1880.  It  is  a  house  two  feet  high 
with  flames  shooting  out  of  the  top.  A  woman  is  standing 
on  the  balcony  and  firemen  are  climbing  ladders  via  pulleys 
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to  rescue  her.  There  are  roller  skates  made  in  1880,  jacks 
from  1914,  an  1880  Kaleidoscope,  and  an  1892  replica  of 
the  giant  ferris  wheel  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  which 
doubled  as  a  bank.  There's  even  a  late  19th  century  whale 
which  wiggles  its  tale  and  spouts  water  at  the  same  time. 

Each  floor  of  the  Perelman  Museum  represents  a  par- 
ticular category  of  toy.  The  first  floor  has  early  American 
tin  toys  and  games.  Many  of  these  toys  were  soldered  by 
hand  and  hand-painted  in  factories  between  1840  and  1880. 
The  second  floor  houses  the  more  animated  toys,  most  of 
them  made  of  cast  iron.  They  include  steam  engines,  bell- 
ringing  fire  engines,  police  vehicles  and  toy  trains  that 
literally  trace  the  development  of  land  and  water  transpor- 
tation in  the  U.S.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  types  of 
animated  cap  pistols  on  display.  "Punch  and  Judy,"  for 
example,  operates  when  you  put  a  cap  in  Judy's  back  and 
pull  the  trigger.  This  brings  down  Punch,  who  puts  his  nose 
against  her  back  and  thereby  explodes  the  cap. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  mechanical  and  still  banks 
and  dolls.  All  sorts  of  tiny  figures  come  to  life  here  when 
you  put  in  a  penny  and  press  a  lever.  Although  the  toys  are 
protected  behind  glass,  visitors  are  permitted  to  play  with 
many  of  the  replicas  of  the  mechanical  banks  using  free 
pennies  provided.  The  coins  activate  such  interesting 
events  as  a  girl  skipping  rope  turning  her  head  from  side  to 
side;  Jonah,  safe  in  a  small  boat,  shooting  a  penny  into  a 
whale's  mouth:  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  on  one  of  his  safaris 
in  Africa  shooting  a  lion.  The  most  recognized  toys  prob- 
ably are  kewpie  dolls,  Donald  Duck  and  Mickey  Mouse 
tin  windup  toys,  and  railroad  cars. 

Unfortunately,  many  other  examples  of  these  early 
American  toys  were  routed  out  of  attics  and  cellars  during 
both  World  Wars  for  scrap,  and  many  were  irrevocably 
lost.  Toys  were  assembled  much  more  carefully  in  the 
early  days,  a  fact  proven  by  their  durability.  Most  of  the 
toys  in  Perelman's  collection  are  still  workable. 

"We  might  have  to  replace  a  spring  or  repair  a  gear 
before  they're  displayed,  but  that's  all,"  says  Perelman. 
"Today's  toys,  like  a  lot  of  other  things,  are  manufactured 
with  built  in  obsolescence.  The  toys  in  our  museum  are 
examples  of  the  work  of  craftsmen  who  took  pride  in  their 
work  and  wanted  it  to  last." 

Perelman,  who  served  as  the  first  editor  of  La  Salle's 
Collegian  in  1931-32,  takes  great  pride  in  his  museum 
which  is  open  every  day  (except  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Day)  from  9:30  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  "You  only  go  through 
life  once,"  he  says,  "so  if  I  can  bring  a  little  pleasure  to 
people,  it  will  have  been  more  than  worth  it.  After  I'm 
gone,  I  would  like  to  be  remembered  more  for  the  joy  I 
brought  through  this  museum  than  anything  else."  ■ 
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Christine  Hud,  (second  from  right),  worl<s  at  information  booth  in  main 
terminal  of  International  Airport  along  with  Mary  Murray  (left),  Regina 
Summent  (right) ,  and  Elaine  Vitello 


Greetings  for  the  Bicentennial  visitors 


Tourists  arriving  at  Philadelphia's 
International  Airport  these  days  are 
finding  that  their  journey  is  much 
smoother  thanks  to  a  group  of  bilingual 
La  Salle  College  students  participating 
in  the  city's  Gateway  Receptionist  Pro- 
gram. 

A  total  of  ten  students  from  area  col- 
leges (including  six  from  La  Salle)  are 
spending  an  average  of  15  hours  a  week 
working  as  guides,  linguists,  and  infor- 
mation specialists  at  the  Main  and  Over- 
seas terminals  of  the  airport.  Some  80 
per  cent  of  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the 
participating  colleges  from  federal 
Work/Study  funds.  The  City  of  Phila- 
delphia pays  the  remainder  from  a  U.S. 
Travel  Service  grant. 

In  addition,  two  recent  La  Salle  Col- 
lege graduates,  Regina  Summent,  and 
Elinae  Vitello,  are  working  full-time  at 
the  airport  as  visitor  service  representa- 
tives. They  are  paid  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. All  of  the  participants  speak 
at  least  two  languages. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation 
since  August,  1972,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Philadelphia  Airport  Guide  Su- 
pervisor Mark  Pesce.  La  Salle  ha.s  been 
providing  most  of  the  students  for  the 


program  under  the  coordination  of  the 
college's  financial  aid  director,  Eugene 
G.  Cattie.  (No  other  college  has  more 
than  one  student  working.)  From  all 
indications,  the  program  has  been  a 
rousing  success. 

"From  the  comments  we've  received, 
the  program  is  running  smoothly,"  says 
Pesce.  "The  customs  and  immigration 
people  say  that  the  receptionists  have 
been  very  helpful  to  them.  The  airlines 
have  been  happy  and  the  city  is  very 
pleased." 

Cattie  has  been  advised  by  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  that 
U.S.  Travel  Service  is  "very  pleased 
with  the  success"  of  the  program. 

The  La  Salle  students  participating 
in  the  program  say  that  they've  learned 
much  more  than  just  in  getting  a  chance 
to  try  out  their  favorite  language.  Some 
of  them,  in  fact,  are  not  even  majoring 
in  a  language. 

Eliza  Ziccardi  Minni,  a  senior,  is 
majoring  in  special  education  and  had 
the  opportunity  recently  to  take  some 
of  her  students  on  a  tour  of  the  airport. 

"I've  become  a  little  more  assertive," 
says  Mrs.  Minni,  a  native  of  Italy  who 
came  to  Philadelphia  when  she  was  an 


infant.  "I'm  not  as  afraid  to  meet  the 
public  and  I've  learned  to  get  answers 
for  them  quickly." 

Mark  Salvatore  is  a  sophomore  ma- 
joring in  accounting  and  finance.  He  has 
a  working  knowledge  of  Russian  and 
says  that  the  experience  has  been  valu- 
able to  him  because  "when  you're  work- 
ing in  accounting,  it's  very  important 
to  understand  people.  Instead  of  being  in 
the  books  all  the  time,  I've  had  first 
hand  experience  in  handling  people." 

"It's  a  good  program  because  the 
people  certainly  need  help,"  says  Chris- 
tine Hud,  a  senior  German  major  who 
also  speaks  some  Spanish  and  Russian. 
"It's  a  nice,  refreshing  change  from  the 
classroom.  One  thing  I've  learned  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  different  people  in  the 
world.  I've  learned  to  keep  cool,  keep 
smiling  —just  be  happy  and  helpful." 

"The  airport  is  a  good  place  to  see  a 
lot  of  strange  characters,"  says  Mary 
Murray,  a  junior  French  major  who  also 
speaks  some  Russian.  "It's  a  lot  of  fun, 
though,  and  it's  been  a  valuable  expe- 
rience." 

Antoinette  Giampaolo,  a  senior  Ital- 
ian major,  has  worked  at  the  airport  for 
three  years,  longer  than  any  of  her  col- 
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Brother  Daniel  Burke.  F  S C  Ph.D.,  (right),  president  ot  La  Salle,  presents  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  to  Judge  Edmund  B.  Spaeth,  Jr..  as  other  honorary  recipients. 
Wilmington  Mayor  Thomas  C  Maloney.  64.  (left)  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Martin  Meyerson.  watch.  Ceremony  took  place  at  the  college's  113th  com- 
mencement on   Sunday    (May   2)    at   Civic   Center-Convention    Hall 


Brother  James  Muldoon.  F.S.C,  Ph.D..  is  the 
college's  new  dean  of  arts  and  sciences. 


leagues  from  La  Salle.  She  also  can 
speak  some  Spanish  and  Albanian.  "The 
job  has  really  helped  me  because  I  was 
timid,"  she  says.  "It  sort  of  brought  me 
out  of  my  shell." 

Adrienne  Zalli,  the  only  non-Phila- 
delphian  of  the  group  (she  lives  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  N.J.),  is  a  junior  majoring 
in  French  who  hopes  to  work  eventually 
in  international  business.  "It's  been  a 
real  good  experience  because  I  have  al- 
ways been  interested  in  travel  and  re- 
lated fields,"  she  says. 

Over  1 ,200  men  and  women 
receive  degrees  at  113th 
commencement  exercises 

The  mayor  of  Wilmington,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
ceived honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
at  the  college's  113th  Commencement 
on  May  2  at  Philadelphia's  Civic  Center- 
Convention  Hall. 

Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C,  Ph.D., 
president  of  La  Salle,  conferred  bache- 
lor's degrees  on  some  1,200  men  and 
women  including  300  evening  division 
students.  Another  45  students  received 
master's  degrees  in  religion. 

Recipients  of  the  honorary  degrees 
were  Thomas  C.  Maloney,  a  1964 
La  Salle  graduate  who,  as  mayor  of  Wil- 
mington, is  the  youngest  mayor  of  a 
major  city  in  America:  Dr.  Martin 
Meyerson,  the  president  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Edmund  B. 
Spaeth,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Superior  Court. 

"In  a  time  when  many  people  have 
given  up  hope  in  the  viability  of  our 
nation's  cities,  Thomas  C.  Maloney 
refuses  to  abandon  them,"  said  the 
citation  introducing  Wilmington's 
mayor  for  his  degree.  "With  a  vision  of 
Wilmington's  possibilities,  he  has  dared 
to  use  innovative  methods  to  transform 
that  imaginary  future  into  a  plausible 
present." 

President  Meyerson  was  honored,  in 
part,  because,  "Through  your  work  and 
your  dedication  you  have  reminded  us 
once  more  that  a  city  is  more  than  build- 
ings, a  university  more  than  finances  and 
planning,  that  human  relationships  and 
needs  count  for  more  than  just  good 
management." 

Judge  Spaeth's  citation  said  that  in 
addition  to  the  college's  recognition  of 
his  personal  qualities  and  achievement, 
"We  of  La  Salle  are  honoring  the  judici- 
ary, itself,  upon  which  our  society  so 
often  depends  for  order  and  peace.  In 
the  person  of  Judge  Spaeth,  we  find  this 
branch  of  government  to  be  in  full 
vitality." 

Dr.  Caryn  M.  Musil,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  La  Salle,  sponsored 
Mayor  Maloney  for  his  degree.  Brother 
Hugh  N.  Albright,  F.S.C.  Ph.D.,  dean 
of  arts  and  sciences  at  the  college,  spon- 
sored Dr.  Meyerson,  and  Ragan  A. 
Henry,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  college's 
board  of  trustees,  sponsored  Judge 
Spaeth. 


Prestigious  Lindback  Foundation 
awards  for  "distinguished  teaching" 
went  to  Brothers  Richard  Hawley, 
F.S.C,  assistant  professor  of  biology, 
and  Joseph  F.  Burke,  F.S.C,  Ph.D., 
assistant  professor  of  psychology. 

La  Salle's  Army  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  held  commis- 
sioning ceremonies  for  seven  senior  men 
earlier  that  day  in  the  College  Union 
Ballroom,  on  campus. 


Brother  Muldoon  named 
dean  of  arts  &  sciences 


Brother  James  Muldoon,  F.S.C, 
Ph.D.,  '58,  chairman  of  La  Salle's  biol- 
ogy department  since  1972,  has  been 
named  dean  of  arts  and  sciences  at  the 
college. 

He  succeeds  Brother  Hugh  N.  Al- 
bright, F.S.C,  Ph.D.,  who  has  elected  to 
return  to  teaching  after  serving  as  dean 
for  the  past  six  years. 

Brother  Muldoon,  a  43  year-old  native 
of  Philadelphia,  is  a  graduate  of  La  Salle 
High  School.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
molecular  biology  from  Case-Western 
Reserve  University  in  1969. 

An  associate  professor  of  biology  at 
La  Salle,  Brother  Muldoon  joined  the 
college's  faculty  in  1969.  He  has  also 
taught  at  La  Salle  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh Central  Catholic  High  School, 
and  Cleveland's  Cathedral  Latin  High 
School. 
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AROUND  CAMPUS -continued 


Individual  performances  in  swimming  and  track  highlight  athletic  year 
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Outstanding  athletic  peilormances  were  turned  in  by  (from  left):  Tom  McKeon,  Jeff  Hurley,  Eric  Beam,  Joe  Stampone,  and  Bob  Sarcewicz. 


A  number  of  outstanding  individual 
performances  and  tiie  continued  im- 
provement of  the  women's  varsity  teams 
highlighted  the  La  Salle  intercollegiate 
sports  program  during  1975-76  as  16 
Explorer  varsities  compiled  at  92-94-2 
(.494)  overall  record. 

The  men's  swimming  team,  which 
finished  2nd  in  the  ECC  (formerly 
MAC)  title  meet  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year,  broke  seven  individual 
records  and  six  relay  marks  for  a  total 
of  thirteen  new  records. 

Double  record  setters  included  sopho- 
more Tom  McKeon,  in  the  100-yard 
freestyle  (0:46-8)  and  200  yard  freestyle 
(1:14.5):  senior  Jeff  Hurley,  in  the  100 
yard  backstroke  (53:0)  and  200  yard 
backstroke  (1:56.2),  and  junior  Andy 
Ehlinger  in  the  100  yard  breaststroke 
(1:00.1)  and  200  yard  breaststroke 
(2:12.7).  Freshman  Dan  Lavery  also  set 
a  new  standard  in  the  50  yard  freestyle 
(21.5). 

The  six  Explorer  relays  which  set 
records  were  the  400  yard  backstroke 
(3:43.0),  400  yard  breaststroke  (4:14.3), 
200  yard  medley  (1:38.3),  200  yard  free- 
style ( 1 :27.8),  400  yard  freestyle  (3:09.3), 
and  800  yard  freestyle  (7:02.8). 

McKeon  won  both  the  100  and  200 
yard  freestyle  races  at  the  ECC  cham- 
pionship meet  and  Hurley  captured  the 
100  yard  backstroke  at  the  conference 
title  meet  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row. 

Head  coach  Jack  Lumsden's  untimely 
death  in  late  March  saddened  the  entire 
La  Salle  community. 

The  track  team,  under  head  coach  Ira 
Davis,  culminated  a  year's  hard  work 
with  a  fine  2nd  place  showing  in  the  ECC 
championship  meet  in  May. 

Junior  transfer  Eric  Beam  set  a  new 
Explorer  indoor  record  in  the  two  mile 
(8:59.0)  and  won  the  ECC  outdoor  mile 
crown  with  a  4:11.0  clocking.  He  also 
captured  2nd  place  in  the  three  mile.  He 
is  a  former  Pennsylvania  schoolboy 
mile  champion. 

Other  top  efforts  for  the  Explorers  in 
the  championship  meet  were  freshman 
Wayne  Matthews,  2nd  place  in  the  220: 


junior  Rich  Stephens,  2nd  place  440 
finish:  sophomore  Keith  Johnson,  2nd 
in  the  440  hurdles,  and  freshman  Len 
Garza,  2nd  in  the  javelin. 

The  improved  outdoor  showing  com- 
pensated for  a  poor  cross  country  season 
in  the  fall,  which  saw  the  Explorer 
harriers,  who  were  hurt  by  injuries, 
finish  9th  in  the  ECC  championship 
race. 

Results  on  the  soccer  field  did  not 
measure  up  to  pre-season  prognostica- 
tions but  the  booters,  under  coach  Bill 
Wilkinson,  finished  with  a  respectable 
6-6-1  record.  The  young  team  received 
noteworthy  contributions  from  a  number 
of  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  will 
return  virtually  everyone  next  season. 

Senior  goalie  Rick  Hoffman  turned 
in  another  sparkling  season  along  with 
senior  forward  Bill  Powell,  sophomore 
halfback  Vince  Kelly,  and  junior  full- 
back Jerry  Franklin,  who  each  made  the 
ECC  All  Star  team. 

Gene  McDonnell's  baseball  team 
boomed  out  hits  at  a  .305  clip  but  was 
suspect  in  the  field  and  occasionally  on 
the  mound  and  finished  with  a  16-13 
record,  (5-5  in  the  ECC). 

Leading  the  hit  parade  was  fleet  senior 
second  baseman  Joe  Stampone,  who  hit 
.400  and  set  new  La  Salle  records  for 
stolen  bases  (27),  runs  (29),  hits  (42),  and 
doubles  (10). 

Stampone  made  the  first  team  ECC 
All  Star  squad,  along  with  junior  catcher 
Bob  Sarcewicz,  who  batted  ,367  and 
drove  in  32  runs.  Outfielder  Jim  Doran 
hit  .388  and  was  selected  to  the  second 
team  ECC  All  Star  Squad. 

The  Explorer  nine,  which  will  lose 
only  three  seniors  from  the  entire  team, 
also  received  productive  seasons  from 
freshman  shortstop  John  Rankin,  who 
hit  .358;  freshman  outfielder  Pete  De 
Angelis,  who  batted  .329;  junior  hurler 
Fred  Morris,  who  struck  out  40  men, 
and  sophomore  pitcher  Tom  Filer,  who 
was  4-2  with  a  2.54  ERA. 

The  season  also  marked  Gene 
McDonnell's  200th  coaching  victory  at 
La  Salle.  The  Explorer  coaching  dean's 


overall  record  now  stands  at  212-153-3 
for  18  seasons. 

The  basketball  season  was  a  study  in 
frustration  as  brilliant  individual  efforts 
by  6'0"  senior  guard  Charlie  Wise  and 
6' 11"  junior  center  Donn  Wilber  and 
several  impressive  road  victories  (Provi- 
dence, Western  Kentucky,  and  Texas 
A&M)  were  negated  by  inconsistent 
scoring  from  the  forwards,  defensive 
breakdowns,  and  an  inability  to  win  at 
home. 

Wilber  blossomed  into  a  potent  offen- 
sive weapon  and  led  the  Explorers  in 
scoring  (17.2  ppg.)  and  rebounding  (10.0 
rpg.).  Many  of  the  finest  games  came 
against  quality  opposition  and  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  best  big  men 
in  the  East. 

Senior  forward  Varick  Cutler,  senior 
guard  Glenn  Collier,  junior  forward 
Mike  Arizin,  and  sophomore  forward 
Jim  Wolkiewicz  all  looked  sharp  at 
times  but  lacked  the  consistency  to  give 
coach  Paul  Westhead  the  right  combina- 
tion for  a  successful  season. 

The  golf  team,  despite  a  10th  place 
finish  in  the  ECC  championship  match, 
compiled  a  10-5  record  during  the  course 
of  the  season,  the  best  ever  under  ten 
year  coach  Jack  Connors.  It  was  also 
the  best  record  among  La  Salle's  men's 
varsities  this  year,  and  the  best  seasonal 
record  by  the  Explorer  golf  team  since 
1965's  11-3  club. 

Senior  Jim  Finegan,  junior  Joe  Mont- 
gomery, who  was  the  team's  MVP,  and 
senior  Greg  Sheva,  were  among  the 
most  consistent  golfers  and  helped  lead 
the  squad  to  its  fine  showing. 

Things  were  not  quite  as  rosy  on  the 
tennis  courts  this  season  as  the  Explor- 
ers lost  six  of  their  first  seven  matches 
and  finished  with  a  4-8  overall  slate. 
Rich  Cohen's  netmen  were  paced  by 
sophomore  Cliff  Raben,  senior  Ken  Foti, 
and  junior  Tom  Helinek. 

Overall,  the  men's  varsities  compiled 
63-65-1  record  for  a  winning  percentage 
of  .492. 

The  women's  program,  under  the 
auspices    of    coordinator    Mrs.    Mary 
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O'Connor,  boasted  improvement  in 
almost  every  area,  topped  by  the  basicet- 
ball  team's  first  invitation  to  a  post 
season  tournament. 

Under  rookie  coach  Angie  Scaren- 
gelli,  the  female  hoopsters  erased  the 
memory  of  the  previous  year's  5-7 
record  with  a  13-5  overall  mark,  high- 
lighted by  a  fourth  place  finish  in  the 
eight  team  EAIAW  Small  College 
Tournament  in  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey, 

Joanne  Pendergast  and  Debbie  Bod- 
nar,  a  pair  of  juniors  from  Archbishop 
Ryan  High  School  in  Philadelphia,  pro- 
vided the  scoring  nucleus  and  team 
leadership  which  carried  the  team  to  its 
best  record  yet. 

Also  chipping  in  with  valuable  con- 
tributions were  sophomore  Marcie 
Sankowski,  junior  Vickie  Little,  junior 
Nora  Kramer,  and  freshman  Ann 
Magarity. 

The  swimming  team  proved  to  be 
another  showcase  attraction  this  year  as 
another  first  year  coach,  Cecilia 
McCloskey,  despite  having  only  eight 
girls  on  the  roster,  guided  her  swimmers 
to  a  4-4  record,  also  the  best  ever  in  the 
sport. 

Kathy  Duffy,  MVP  Ginny  Muessig, 
Beth  Felinski,  and  Jill  Smith  were  the 
most  consistent  scorers  for  the  team  and 
the  quartet  represented  La  Salle  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  an  Eastern  championship  meet. 

Eleanor  Snell's  last  La  Salle  field 
hockey  team  could  not  overcome  a  sea- 
son long  offensive  draught  and  finished 
with  a  2-9-1  record. 

Several  fine  individual  efforts  came 
from  senior  Judy  Blanco,  J.  J.  DiPaola, 
Vickie  Little,  and  three  time  captain  and 
1975  MVP  Sallyanne  Harper. 

MVP  Judy  Haegele  was  the  leading 
performer  for  the  tennis  team,  which 
suffered  a  1-3  rain-shortened  season  in 
the  fall,  under  new  coach  Carolyn 
Clarke. 

Another  remarkable  turnabout  was 
the  Softball  team's  5-1  record,  which 
came  on  the  heels  of  a  2-5  record  the 
previous  spring. 

First  year  coach  Rick  Pohlig  inspired 
much  of  the  success  and  he  had  plenty  of 
help  on  the  diamond  in  the  persons  of 
fireballing  junior  pitcher  Melanie 
Matthews,  junior  Judy  Haegele,  and 
MVP  Joanne  Pendergast. 

The  volleyball  team,  again  coached  by 
Marge  Kriebel,  finished  with  a  4-7  mark 
and  was  paced  by  MVP  Maryanne 
Pantano. 

The  second  year  track  program  ex- 
perienced scheduling  difficulties  through- 
out the  year  but  several  individuals 
competed  well  for  coach  Tony  Hinton. 
MVP  Miffy  McGettian  and  Marilyn 
Riley  both  improved  markedly  and  con- 
tributed to  the  team's  progress. 

The  combined  record  of  the  women's 
sports  was  29-29-1,  the  first  time  the 
four  year  old  program  has  reached  the 
.500  level. 


Memorial  fund  organized  for  late  Joseph  L.  Moran 


A  concelebrated  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  was  sung  at  the  La  Salle  Col- 
lege Chapel  on  April  14  for  Joseph  L. 
Moran,  associate  professor  of  Spanish 
at  the  college,  who  died  on  April  12 
at  his  home.  He  was  49. 

Mr.  Moran  had  been  a  member  of 
the  college's  evening  division  faculty 
since  1959  and  a  full-time  member  of 
its  day  faculty  since  1960.  From  1950 
to  1960,  he  taught  at  La  Salle  College 
High  School. 

Mr.  Moran,  who  served  as  a  U.S. 
Army  Sergeant  from  1945  to  1947, 
was  an  extremely  popular  teacher, 
both  at  the  high  school  and  college. 
In  1971,  he  was  selected  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  prestigious  Christian  R.  and 
Mary  F.  Lindback  Award  for  distin- 
guished teaching. 

A  graduate  of  La  Salle  High  School 
(1945)  and  La  Salle  College  (1950), 
Mr.  Moran  earned  his  master's  degree 
in  Spanish  from  Middlebury  College. 
He  is  survived  by  a  brother  and  three 
sisters.  Burial  was  in  Westminster 
Cemetery,  Bala  Cynwyd. 

A  committee  of  friends  of  Mr. 
Moran  has  established  a  memorial 
fund  in  his  behalf.  Monies  collected 
will  be  used  to  subsidize  a  worthy 
La  Salle  College  student  whose  pri- 
mary interest  is  the  study  of  Spanish 
language  and  literature  to  which  Joe 
devoted  his  life. 

Approximately  $2,000  has  already 
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been  pledged  or  contributed  to  the 
fund.  If  any  friends  or  former  students 
of  Joe's  would  be  interested  in  con- 
tributing to  this  cause,  they  may  send 
checks  payable  to  La  Salle  College.  It 
is  important  to  specify  on  the  memo 
portion  of  the  check:  "Joseph  L. 
Moran  Memorial  Fund." 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to: 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Downey,  '62,  chairman, 
Moran  Memorial  Fund,  c/o  La  Salle 
College  Development  Office,  20th  St. 
and  OIney  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19141. 


MOVING? 

If  your  mailing  address  will 
change  in  the  next  2-3  months. 
or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  to 
your  son  or  daughter  who  no 
longer  maintain  a  permanent  ad- 
dress at  your  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  mailing  addresses 
up-to-date  by: 

1  PR  I  NT  your  full  name, 
class  year  and  new  ad- 
dress on  the  opposite 
form,  and 

Attach    the    label    from 

2  the  back  cover  of  this 
issue  and  mail  to  the 
Alumni  Office,  La  Salle 
College,  Phlla.,  Penna. 
19141. 


Name 


Class  Yr. 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


ATTACH  LABEL  HERE 


La  Salle,  Summer  1976 
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New  Notes  Format 

To  facilitate  quicker  identification  of  your  classmates,  alumni 
notes  will  be  listed  under  the  tieading  of  the  separate  schools 
beginning  with  this  issue. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


'51        '65 


James  Phelan,  head  basketball  coach  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg, 
Md.,  is  at  present  ranked  among  the  top  15 
winningest  and  active  college  coaches  in  the 
country. 

'54 

Thomas  J.  Brady,  vice  president  of  finance. 
RCA  Global  Communications,  Inc.,  was 
honored  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
accounting  profession  by  Xhe  college's  Beta 
Alpha  Accounting  Honors  Society  in  April. 

'50 

Thomas  Gola  was  named  to  the  National 
Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Henry  T.  Wilkins,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing  at  Shippensburg  State  College, 
has  been  awarded  a  doctor  of  education 
degree  from  Temple  University. 

'56 

W.  David  Engle  has  been  promoted  to  mid- 
west region  sales  manager  of  MKT  Corpora- 
tion. 

'59 

William  J.  Moore  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent of  Beneficial  Savings  Bank,  Phila. 


Nicholas  A.  Giordano 


Nicholas  A.  Giordano  has  been  appointed 
executive  vice  president  of  the  PBW  Stock 
Exchange,  Inc.,  Phila. 


'66 


Louis  Colantuono 


Louis  Colantuono  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  central  region  manager  for  The 
Fleischman  Distilling  Corporation. 
Brian  J.  Smith,  C.P.A.,  partner,  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.,  was  honored  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  accounting  profession  by 
the  college's  Beta  Alpha  Accounting  Honors 
Society  in  April. 


'61 


James  P.  Meehan 


James  P.  Meehan,  western  division  manager 
for  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  Dental  Products 
Co.,  East  Windsor,  N.J.,  has  been  honored 
for  outstanding  sales  achievement. 


'62 


James  Ryan,  assistant  regional  commissioner 
for  employee  plans  and  exempt  organizations 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  honored 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  account- 
ing profession  by  the  college's  Beta  Alpha 
Accounting  Honors  Society  in  April. 

'63 

John  L.  Connell,  C.P.A.,  partner.  Main 
Lafrentz  &  Co.,  was  honored  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  accounting  profession  by 
the  college's  Beta  Alpha  Accounting  Honors 
Society  in  April. 


Robert  E.  Kelton  James  P.  Stout 


James  Cunningham  was  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee.  Norman  A.  Hayes,  consumer 
sales  representative  for  McNeil  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Metro 
New  York  district,  has  successfully  completed 
the  company's  basic  sales  education  program 
at  the  Fort  Washington.  Pa.  home  office 
facility.  Robert  E.  Kelton  has  been  promoted 
to  Director  of  Product  Sales  for  Data  100 
Corp..  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Joseph  T.  Maurer 
has  been  appointed  director  of  marketing 
communications  for  the  Chemico  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Division  of  Envirotech  Corpora- 
tion. David  Spingler  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant vice  president  of  The  Fidelity  Bank. 
Phila.  James  P.  Stout  has  been  promoted  to 
regional  accounting  manager  for  the  13  state 
eastern   region   of  International   Harvester's 


agricultural   equipment    division,   headquar- 
tered in  Menands.  N.Y. 


'69 

MARRIAGE:  Charles    D.    Holsey,    Jr.    to 

Patricia  Katherine  Codd. 


MARRIAGE:  Edward 

Carol  Ann  Zawick. 


M. 


'71 

Strogen,  Jr.   to 


'72 

John  F.  Burghart  has  been  appointed  district 
service  manager  for  Suburban  Propane  in 
Westville,  N.H.  William  H.  Finck  has  been 
named  assistant  administrator  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Hos- 
pital. Camden,  N.J. 

'73 

James  E.  Gallagher  became  a  certified  public 
accountant  in  February. 

'74 


Frederick  D.  Weathers, 
D.T. 


George  F.  Komelasky  has  been  named  assis- 
tant treasurer  of  East  Girard  Savings  Associ- 
ation. Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.  Frederick  D.  Weath- 
ers, D.T.,  recently  opened  a  technical  dental 
laboratory  practice  in  Philadelphia  special- 
izing in  dental  porcelain  prosthetics. 


'75 


Thomas  F.  Conn 


Thomas  F.  Conn  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  in  the  consumer  finance  department 
of  First  Pennsylvania  Co. 
MARRIAGES:  Joseph  E.  Schurtz  to  Karen 
Marie  Donchetz.  Walter  F.  Mullen,  Jr.  to 
Victoria  Rose  Hawkins. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


'38 

Robert  Stets  served  as  executive  director  of 
"Interphil  '76."  the  7th  International  Phila- 
telic Exhibition  held  in  the  U.S..  from  May 
29-June  6  at  Philadelphia's  Civic  Center. 

'41 

Robert  L.  Dean  has  been  named  to  the  new 
position  of  vice  president,  government  and 
public  policy  at  Smith,  Klein  &  French. 

'46 

Michael  Oriente,  M.D.  was  honored  recently 
by  nearly  400  of  his  patients  at  Palumbo's.  He 
also  was  presented  with  the  Philadelphia  Bowl 
by  deputy  to  the  Mayor  Anthony  Zecca. 

'48 

Edward  M.  Salvucci  has  been  named  as  assis- 
tant principal  of  Central  High  School.  Phila. 

'49 

William  F.  X.  Coffey,  M.D..  has  been  elected 
medical  director  of  The  Fidelity  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  John  J.  Quinn  has 

been  promoted  to  vice  president  of  the  Bene- 
ficial Savings  Bank.  Phila. 

'50 

Rev.  Ellwood  E.  Kieser,  C.S.P..  executive 
producer  of  the  award-winning  dramatic  tele- 
vision series.  "Insight,"  will  offer  major 
addresses  at  the  Youth  Ministry  Conference 
of  the  41st  International  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress. .Alexander  E.  Rodi,  D.O.,  has  been 
named  president-elect  of  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

'52 

F.  Ross  Crumlish,  Esq.  has  become  associated 
for  the  general  practice  of  law  under  the  name 
of  Crumlish  and  Gindhart,  Philadelphia. 


'53 

Joseph  J.  Hanna,  O.D.,  has  been  named  ex- 
ecutive director  of  New  Jersey  Vision  Ser- 
vice Associates,  headquartered  in  Trenton, 
and  providing  group  vision  care  to  employers 
and  health  and  welfare  funds. 

'54 

Stephen  E.  Madeline  has  been  named  mana- 
ger of  stockholder  relations  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  Dearborn.  Mich. 

'57 

Gene  C.  Taylor  has  been  elected  vice  chair- 
man of  the  California  Medical  .Association's 
Medical  Executives  Conference. 

La  Salle,  Summer  1976 


Kenneth    Hager 


'58 


Norman  Bernstein  has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Pontifical  Center  for  Catecheti- 
cal Studies  of  Gannon  College.  Erie,  Pa.  as 
an  associate  professor  of  religious  education 
in  the  Graduate  Division.  Joseph  M.  Gind- 
hart, Esq.  has  become  associated  for  the 
general  practice  of  law  under  the  name  of 
Crumlish  and  Gindhart,  Phila.  Kenneth 
Hager  won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
state  representative  in  the  170th  District  in 
Northeast  Philadelphia.  .Archie  Pergolese 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  for  state 
representative  in  the  I(i5th  district. 
MARRIAGE:  Kenneth  Hager  to  Regina 
McGrath. 


'59 

Brother  Dominic  Berardelli,  F.S.C..  has  been 

appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  the 
elementary  school  division  of  the  Los  Angeles 
archdiocesan  department  of  education. 
Donald  M.  Herrington  has  been  promoted  to 
national  sales  manager,  container  industry, 
a  newly  created  position  in  the  metalworking 
chemicals  division  of  Amchem  Products,  Inc. 


'60 

Bucks   County   Controller   Thomas  J.   Cor- 

rigan,  Jr..  had  the  role  of  John  Adams  in  the 
musical  "1776,"  the  Bicentennial  project  of 
the  Theatre  Wing  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association  Edward  F.  McDonald,  Esq.  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Lancaster  County 
with  private  law  offices  in  Farmersville,  Pa. 


'63 


George  J.  Walters  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  field  (sales)  activities  with  Liggett 
and  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  Durham, 
N.C. 


'64 

Roger  G.  Sues,  M.D..  has  joined  the  Poly- 
clinic Hospital  Department  of  Anesthesiol,- 
ogy.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Kevin  P.  Coyle  has  been 
named  midwest  regional  representative  for 
Blackwell  North  America,  Inc.,  Gages  Lake, 
III. 


'65 

John  E.  Guiniven  has  been  selected  for  in- 
clusion in  the  1976  edition  of  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  America.  Lawrence  T.Mari- 

nari,  Esq.  has  been  made  a  senior  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Stockman.  Marinari.  Smith- 
son  and  O'Donnell  in  Trenton.  N.J. 


'66 


Bruce  Zehnle 


John  M.  Kramer  spent  the  academic  year 
1975-76  as  a  research  associate  at  Harvard 
University's  Russian  Research  Center  where 
he  is  completing  a  book  on  contemporary 
politics  in  the  USSR.  Bruce  Zehnle  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the  president  at 
Union  Catholic  Boys  High  School,  Scotch 
Plains,  N.J.,  and  is  also  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Chapter  of  Spanish  Teachers. 

'67 

Augustine  E.  Moffit,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  environmental  chemist  and 
toxicologist  in  the  environmental  quality 
control  division,  industrial  relations  depart- 
ment, Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 


'68 

Joseph  L.  McCill,  Ph.D.,  assistant  director  of 
the  Mental  Health  Center  in  West  Memphis, 
Ark.,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Arkansas  Psychological  Association. 


'69 

Lawrence  J.  Carley  received  an  M.D.  degree 
from  The  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
Stephen  F.  Henner  received  a  master's  degree 
in  library  science  from  Drexel  University, 
and  is  presently  employed  at  the  Edwin  A. 
Fleisher  Collection  of  Orchestral  Music  at 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  cata- 
loguer/bibliographer collaborating  in  the 
publication  of  Volume  III  of  its  descriptive 
catalog.  Paul  J.  Nicoletti  received  a  masters' 
degree  in  public  administration  from  Florida 
Atlantic  University  and  is  presently  village 
manager  of  North  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Mark  J. 
Ratkus,  F.S.C.,  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
economics  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  will  be  teaching  at  La  Salle  Col- 
lege as  an  assistant  professor.  Francis  J. 
Sullivan,  Esq.,  has  been  named  to  direct  the 
1976  student  mock  trials  for  the  Bucks 
County  Bar  Association. 
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Alumni  reunions  this  spring  included  the  classes  of  '36,  41 ,  '46, 
and  '51  (above)  and  '56  (below). 


'70 

Charles  J.  McDonough  has  been  appointed 
a  sales  representative  for  Olin  Water  Services, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Nicholas  J.  Staffieri  is 
running  for  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Philadelphia's  199th  District 
(Roxborough)  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 


'72 

Capt.  William  S.  Shannon,  Leondard  Izzo. 

Shawn  M.  Glynn  received  a  master's  degree 

in  educational  psychology  from  Penn  State 

University.  J.  Michael  WhitCaker  received  an 

M.D.  degree  from  Hahnemann  Hospital  and 

will  be  serving  his  internship  at  Dartmouth 

University  Hospital. 

MARRIAGE:  David    W,    Young    to    Nell 

Eileen  Bulmer. 

BIRTH:  To  Francis  X.  McEntee  and  wife 

Patricia,  a  son,  Francis  Xavier  Joseph. 


'74 


Michael  P.  Daly  received  a  master's  degree  in 
economics  from  Georgetown  University 
Graduate  School.  Michael  Kerper  has  been 
working  on  a  University  of  Massachusetts 
assistantship  as  a  research  assistant  in 
Sweden.  Karen  Roshko  received  a  master's 
degree  in  education  from  Beaver  College. 
MARRIAGES:  Joseph  L.  Pilyar  to  Barbara 
Ann  Zentar.  Karen  Roshko  to  Joseph  Fadyn. 

'75 

Marcus  Brown,  former  ballet  master  of  the 
Germantown  Dance  Theatre  is  presently  on 
tour  with  the  first  national  touring  company 
of  the  New  York-based  show  Bubbling  Brown 
Sugar.  Joseph  C.  Gallagher  has  been  ap- 
pointed materials  manager  for  the  firm  of 
John  S.  Garchinsky,  Inc.,  Clifton  Heights, 
Pa. 


Marcus  Brown 


MARRIAGES:  Karen  Marie  Donchetz  to 
Joseph  E.  Schurtz.  Eileen  G.  McGowan  to 
Lance  B.  Nichols.  Linda  C.  Sparks  to  Walter 
T.  Bednarz. 


'76 


Marianne  McGettigon 


Judy  Van  Buskirk 


Roberta  Allen 


Rick  Hofmann  signed  as  a  goalie  in  the  Amer- 
ican Soccer  League  with  the  New  Jersey 
Americans.  Marianne  McGettigan  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  Grant  for  a  year  of  work 
and  study  in  Germany.  Judy  Van  Buskirk  has 
been  awarded  a  Fulbright  Grant  for  a  year  of 
work  and  study  in  France.  Roberta  Allen  has 
been  awarded  a  Fullbright  Grant  for  a  year  of 
work  and  study  in  Germany. 


Alumni  Association  president  Joseph  M.  Gindhart,  Esq  .  '58  (second  from  left),  inducts  former  La  Salle 
athletic  director  James  J.  Henry  into  college's  Alumni  Hall  of  Athletes  while  fellow  inductees  Jack 
George,  '53,  and  Ken  Durrett.  '71.  watch  Ceremony  took  place  on  May  8. 


NECROLOGY 


'20 

Joseph  P.  Carlin 

•35 

Charles  F.  Schlecter,  M.D.,  John  V  oung. 

Raymond  A.  Curran 

'40 

T.  Francis  Loughney 

•42 

John  A.  Griffin,  M.D., 

John  J.  VNydrzynski,  M.D. 

•49 

Charles  R.  Haggerty 

•50 

Joseph  L.  Moran 

Richard  \\.  Goas 

'51 

Paul  W,  Lankewich 
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It  seems  slightly  anti-climactic  in  a  rather  eventful  year  of 
such  happenings  as  the  Bicentennial,  the  International  Olym- 
pics and  the  Eucharistic  Congress  to  deal  with  our  Presiden- 
tial elections.  Yet  we  have  already  endured  too  many  repeti- 
tious speeches,  over-glamorized  commercials,  and  the 
tedium  of  electoral  analyses.  Nevertheless,  here  are  my  own 
observations  about  party  politics  and  how  they  fit  into  this 
year's  electoral  exercise. 

One  of  the  major  trends  In  politics  has  been  the  decline  of 
the  party  as  organization.  The  emergence  of  Jimmy  Carter 
and  the  serious  and  almost  successful  challenge  of  Ronald 
Reagan  to  the  party's  Incumbent  President  are  particularly 
Illustrative  of  this.  The  influence  of  mass  communications  and 
the  use  of  marketing  techniques  in  electoral  competition  has 
been  the  most  serious  problem  for  parties  as  organizations. 
The  organized  party  can  no  longer  control  the  determination 
of  who  will  be  its  nominees.  Today,  pollsters  are  used  to  sur- 
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Who  will  be  our  Next  President? 


By  Philip  E.  McGovern,  Ph.D. 


vey  the  electorate  and  give  candidates  the  tools  to  exploit 
the  attitudes  of  voters.  Marketing  experts  use  their  techniques 
to  pacl<age  candidates  most  attractively  through  the  variety 
of  forms  of  communications.  Professionals  in  finance  are 
called  in  to  raise  campaign  funds.  It  goes  on  and  on.  Thus, 
the  resources  for  political  success  often  exist  outside  the 
party  as  an  organization  and  it  may  even  prove  to  be  an 
advantage  to  run  in  opposition  to  your  own  party  structure. 

As  a  result,  Jimmy  Carter  was  able  to  win  a  string  of  state 
primaries  in  states  where  he  neither  sought  nor  received 
endorsement  of  party  organizations  and  their  representatives. 
In  fact  he  made  it  appear  to  be  a  virtue  if  not  an  advantage  to 
win  without  support  of  the  professionals.  So  too,  Ronald 
Reagan  almost  pulled  off  a  major  coup  against  Gerald  Ford. 
Ford  controlled  the  national  party  organization  and  most  of 
the  state  party  organizations  and  their  representatives.  It 
took  every  bit  of  the  President's  resources  of  time  and  organi- 
zation to  withstand  this  challenge  and  he  just  did  succeed  by 


greater  affluence,  higher  levels  of  educational  achievement, 
more  socially-acceptable  occupations,  and  are  now  settled  in 
the  suburban  areas  increasingly  remote  from  their  earlier 
migrant  status  with  its  strong  ethnic  and  religious  identifica- 
tions. This  part  of  the  population  is  substantial  in  number 
and  has  already  had  an  impact  on  our  body  politic.  Many  feel 
that  the  result  could  be  an  increased  conservatism,  for  these 
people  have  reached  a  fairly  satisfactory  position  and  are  not 
attracted  to  the  concept  of  change  and  the  insecurity  it  might 
bring  to  their  newly  founded  situation. 

Kevin  Phillips  in  his  book,  the  Emerging  Republican 
Majority,  feels  this  post-industrial  era  of  growing  conserva- 
tism will  be  most  easily  exploited  by  the  Republican  Party, 
the  more  conservative  of  our  two  parties.  He  describes  how 
the  Southern  belt  of  states  or  the  "Sun  Belt"  most  represents 
this  age.  This  area  is  the  center  of  the  new  and  more  socially 
acceptable  service  industries  that  require  expertise  and  skills 
of  this  growing  affluent  middle  class  and  less  of  the  repetitive 


Gerald  Ford  is  the  incumbent  and  Jimmy  Carter  leads  in 
the  polls.  It  will  be  extremely  close,  but  a  La  Salle  political 
scientist  has  figured  out  the  winner  of  November's  election. 


less  than  one  hundred  delegate  votes  at  the  Republican 
Convention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  major  parties  are 
becoming  symbols  to  affiliate  with  but  are  meaningless  as 
organizations. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  we  have  been  anticipating 
a  new  alignment  between  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in 
our  competitive  national  two  party  system.  Historically,  we 
see  the  precedent  of  one  party  ascending  to  majority  status 
and  maintaining  it  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  Thus  the 
Republican  Party  maintained  itself  as  the  dominant  party  from 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  until  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal. 
At  that  point,  the  Democrats  became  the  dominant  party  and 
have  largely  retained  that  position.  The  Democrats  success- 
fully exploited  the  growing  urban  populations  comprised  up 
of  migrants  from  within  and  outside  the  country  who  were 
attracted  to  occupations  resulting  from  industrialization.  The 
insecurities  of  this  new  way  of  life  provided  the  opportunity 
for  the  Democrats  who  have  used  it  to  give  them  a  long  term 
advantage.  Democrats  also  capitalized  on  the  resentment  of 
the  South  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
against  the  Republican  Party.  They  transformed  it  to  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  party  control  in  that  region. 

It  seems  rather  clear  that  we  are  beyond  this  earlier  period 
of  urbanization  and  industrialization.  Voters  have  been  chang- 
ing their  previous  political  attitudes.  They  have  experienced 
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mass  production  type  of  occupation  of  the  earlier  era.  The 
population  shift  from  the  old  industrial  states  to  the  "Sun  Belt" 
areas  in  the  Southern  rim  of  this  country  represents  this 
change.  Suburbanization  of  our  population  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  also  been  significant.  If  you  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Deep  South  was  always  an  uneasy  part  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party's  coalition  and  its  conservatism  more 
easily  accommodated  in  the  Republican  Party,  there  is  a 
strong  argument  for  a  new  dominant  Republican  party.  Thus, 
in  1968  when  the  combination  of  the  Nixon-Wallace  vote 
was  57  percent,  Phillips  interpreted  this  as  an  anti-Democra- 
tic vote  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  Conservative-Republican 
majority.  1972  only  seemed  to  confirm  this  projection  when 
Nixon  by  himself  received  62  percent  of  the  total  popular  vote. 
Politics,  however,  tends  to  be  a  bit  more  human,  as  well  as 
complex  and  unpredictable.  Affiliation  of  the  citizen  to  both 
political  parties  is  declining.  The  Survey  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  found  that  in  1952,  27  percent  of 
adult  Americans  affiliated  themselves  with  the  Republican 
Party.  By  1972,  it  had  declined  to  23  percent.  Independents 
or  non-affiliates  went  from  22  percent  in  1952  to  35  percent 
in  1972.  Democrats  went  from  47  percent  affiliation  in  1952 
to  41  percent  in  1972.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  little  overall 
movement  of  citizens  leaving  one  party  and  affiliating  with  the 
other  party.  The  movement  is  to  non-affiliation.  This  trend  was 
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ELECTION -Continued 


Voter  participation  in  Presidential  elections 
has  been  declining 


already  established  before  Watergate.  Voters  are  increasingly 
showing  independence  by  splitting  their  tickets.  Richard 
Nixon  carried  every  state  in  the  union  with  one  exception  and 
yet  the  elections  for  Congress  gave  the  Democrats  the 
majority  in  1972.  In  1970,  Ronald  Reagan,  a  Republican,  won 
the  governorship  of  California  by  498,000  votes  while  John 
Tunney,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  600,000 
votes.  These  events  are  not  unique  but  are  merely  symbolic 
of  contemporary  elections. 

If  we  apply  these  trends  to  the  current  election,  they  fail 
to  clarify  the  possible  outcome  or  even  the  reasons  for  the 
eventual  result.  They  do  raise  interesting  questions.  If  Phillips 
is  correct  and  the  country  is  more  conservative  in  the  post 
Industrial  era,  who  is  to  say  that  the  more  liberal  party,  the 
Democrats,  will  not  move  to  more  conservative  positions  to 
maintain  its  numerical  advantage?  Thus  Jimmy  Carter 
attacked  the  federal  bureaucracy,  argued  for  fiscal  integrity 
and  supported  a  variety  of  concepts  for  local  autonomy  and 
was  able  to  capture  the  Democratic  nomination  using  some 
typical  Conservative  and  Republican  symbols.  President  Ford, 
the  Republican  nominee,  and  his  chief  competitor,  Ronald 
Reagan  were  left  to  argue  about  Carter's  true  intent  con- 
cerning these  issues.  The  "intent"  argument  increases  when 
you  consider  the  Democratic  platform  which  contains  such 
traditional  liberal  programs  as  a  national  health  plan  and  a 
commitment  for  full  employment.  Carter  has  endorsed  the 
platform  which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  contradictory,  to  his 
conservative  pronouncements.  Yet,  during  the  primary  period 
Carter  had  the  advantage  of  appearing  conservative  to  the 
conservatives,  liberal  to  the  liberals,  and  moderate  to  the 
moderates.  Thus  Ford  and  Dole  could  possibly  exploit  what 
appears  to  be  a  basic  inconsistency. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Ford  was  always  considered 
part  of  the  Increasingly  dominant  conservative  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Yet  the  challenge  to  his  Incumbency  in 
the  Republican  party  was  from  the  Conservative  wing  of  the 
party.  Ford,  In  order  to  overcome  the  challenge,  had  to  further 
concede  to  the  Conservatives  to  gain  the  nomination.  As  a 
result,  the  platform  is  perhaps  more  conservative  than  he 
would  like.  Moreover,  he  chose  a  conservative  as  his  running 
mate  to  restore  enthusiasm  for  his  nomination  amongst  that 
faction.  Therefore,  if  the  country  is  more  conservative,  has 
It  moved  that  far  since  1964  when  the  conservatives  domi- 
nated the  Republican  convention  yet  failed  to  gain  popular 
support  in  the  general  election?  Another  ideological  argument 
could  be  made:  perhaps  the  movement  from  traditional 
liberalism  may  not  be  going  full  tilt  to  conservatism.  There 
may  be  a  middle  ground  and  Carter  with  his  hints  of  liberalism 
and  conservatism,  with  all  its  inconsistencies,  may  have  cap- 
tured it.  The  voter  may  be  more  oriented  to  a  personality  who 
is  not  really  Identified  with  either  position,  but  who  is  prag- 
matically prepared  to  use  both  approaches.  The  lack  of 
"ideological  purity"  has  always  meant  electoral  success  In 
the  past.  However,  we  don't  want  to  lead  you  to  what  may  be 
an  obvious  conclusion.  Who's  to  say  President  Ford  will  not 
move  away  from  conservative  Republican  orthodoxy  to  a 
more  moderate  position  to  expand  his  base  of  appeal? 


It  Is  rather  interesting  that  voter  participation  in  Presidential 
elections  has  been  declining  since  1960.  When  voters  are 
asked  to  evaluate  the  broad  Issues  of  peace  in  world  affairs 
or  prosperity  economically  at  home,  a  majority  find  little  dif- 
ference between  the  parties  and  their  effect  on  these  issues. 
It  is  the  feeling  here  that  voters  make  their  choice  on  the  basis 
of  personality.  They  generally  like  predictability  In  personality 
and  will  normally  support  incumbents.  Thus,  since  World  War 
II,  the  country  has  voted  for  incumbent  Presidents  and  only 
have  elected  the  nominees  of  the  opposition  party  when  an 
incumbent  has  completed  his  two  terms.  The  close  elections 
and  the  exchange  of  parties  for  Presidential  leadership  will 
normally  take  place  when  an  incumbent  is  not  on  the  ballot. 
This  party  exchange  has  consistently  occurred  since  the  two 
term  limitation  was  constitutionally  adopted. 

President  Ford  in  many  ways  seems  to  have  the  advantage 
by  being  the  Incumbent.  The  citizens  have  become  familiar 
with  Gerald  Ford  and  they  know  what  they  have  as  President. 
It  may  be  more  difficult  to  vote  against  a  familiar  person,  than 
to  vote  for  someone  who  is  less  known  and  unpredictable. 
However,  If  the  Nixon  Presidency  had  continued,  his  incum- 
bency would  have  been  completed,  and  it  would  normally 
have  been  the  time  for  party  exchange  in  that  office.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  presidency  was  racked  by  scandal  and 
grave  economic  hardships  and  the  voters  may  react  against 
our  incumbent  President. 

Jimmy  Carter  has  been  ahead  in  the  popularity  polls  for 
several  months.  The  gap  started  to  narrow  when  the  Republi- 
cans finally  made  their  choice  of  a  nominee.  It  Is  apparent 
now  that  Carter's  lead  Is  soft  and  this  race  for  the  Presidency 
will  be  very  close.  Carter's  early  lead  did  force  President 
Ford  to  gamble  and  take  up  the  challenge  of  a  face  to  face 
debate.  Normally  incumbents  avoid  such  an  active  pursuit 
for  reelection.  They  assume  the  role  of  tending  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Presidency,  the  role  of  "the  statesman.  "  It  Is  the 
feeling  here  that  Ford  would  have  been  better  off  following 
the  norm  even  though  he  was  behind  in  the  polls.  Often  earlier 
this  year  when  the  President  actively  campaigned,  he  found 
an  indication  of  a  negative  voter  reaction.  By  participating  In 
the  debates  he  gave  Carter  equal  standing  with  himself  and 
could  only  lose  ground.  Thus,  the  prediction  here  is  that 
Carter  will  win  in  a  fairly  close  race.  If  Ford  had  exploited 
the  recent  indications  of  economic  recovery  with  his  strong 
image  of  honesty  and  practicality  he  could  have  squeaked 
through  without  the  debates. 

The  debates  did  help  to  increase  interest  in  this  fall's  elec- 
tion. The  Kennedy-Nlxon  debate  year  of  1960  brought  out 
large  numbers  of  normally  apathetic  voters.  But  participation 
has  declined  since  then.  Anything  that  provides  an  Incentive 
to  participate  is  a  contribution  to  the  health  of  our  system. 


Dr.  McGovern,  '60,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  college.  He  earned  his  master's  degree  at 
Villanova  University  and  his  Ph.D.  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University. 
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HIGHLIGHTS   1975-1976 


I  hanks  to  many  good  friends,  La  Salle  has  had  another  fine  year 
in  gifts  and  grants,  slightly  surpassing  past  highs  at  a  time  when  one 
must  run  all  out  to  stay  even.  No  quality  institution  can  operate 
hand-to-mouth,  and  our  outside  support  gives  us  the  room  to  enrich 
programs,  to  meet  new  needs,  and  to  strive  toward  the  levels  of 
compensation  merited  by  dedicated  faculty. 

The  decision  to  fund  Pennsylvania's  superior  program  of  Institu- 
tional Aid  Grants  is  an  annual  one,  and  thus  has  a  note  of  suspense. 
Once  again.  La  Salle's  administration  took  a  leading  part  in  present- 
ing the  private  sector's  case.  For  the  College,  this  program  provided 
$494,325  in  operating  funds  for  1975-76. 

The  several  Christian  Brothers'  communities  at  the  College  main- 
tained past  funding  levels  for  Christian  Brothers'  scholarships  and 
grants,  giving  $242,752  to  the  College  for  this  purpose.  These 
scholarships  aid  the  academic  leaders  from  many  high  schools,  and 
make  college  possible  for  many  who  otherwise  could  not  come. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

institutional  Aid  Grants     $494,325.00 

Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts     350.00 

$494,675.00 

Christian  Brothers'  Communities      242,752.00 

Federal  Government 

Interest  Subsidy      115,025.00 

Title  Vl-A 15,81  7.00 

Veterans' Cost  of  instruction    19,815.00 

Cooperative  Education      26,000.00 

176,657.00 

Annual  Fund 

General  Alumni     $100,183.00 

La  Saile  College  Faculty 14,125.00 

Friends      2,399.00 

Business  Gifts 16,043.00 

Business  IVIatching  Gifts 10,852.00 

Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges       23,886.00 

$167,488.00 

Individuals 

John  McShain   $100,000.00 

Mrs.  Vitaiis  Von  Plato   37,934.58 

Charles  M.  Grace      10,000.00 

Leon  J.  Pereiman      10,000.00 

Joseph  R.  Sadowski      5,758.47 

Dr.  Leonard  Girsh      3,500.00 

Dr.  William  B.  Kohn  (Equipment: 

Standard  Optical  Equipment  Co.)     3,336.00 

Daniel  Rodden       2,500.00 

Woodman  A.  Herr     2,400.00 

Daniel  T.  Campbell   2,200.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Dunleavy     2,000.00 

Dr.  Henry  G.  DeVincent    1 ,500.00 

Dr.  Roland  Holroyd   1 ,500.00 

Dr.  Sidney  Girsh    1 ,500.00 

Rev.  John  Bogacz     1 ,250.00 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Avallone    1,000.00 

Albert  J.  Crawford,  Jr.  Esq 1 ,000.00 


Principal  individual  donor  of  the  year  was  Mr.  John  McShain,  who 
elected  to  complete  his  current  pledge  a  year  ahead  of  schedule, 
giving  $100,000  within  the  fiscal  period  here  reported.  Imagining 
the  many  demands  on  this  old  friend  from  all  sides,  we  extend  an 
added  vote  of  thanl<s  for  his  loyalty  to  La  Salle. 

Federal  funding  holds  steady,  with  the  interest  subsidy,  equipment 
grants,  veterans'  programs,  and  cooperative  education  maintaining 
past  levels  or  dipping  slightly,  e.g.  as  veterans  graduate. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  made  the  first  two 
payments  of  $10,000  each  toward  full  funding  of  the  Gulf  Student 
Loan  Fund  at  $50,000.  Our  shared  campaign  for  the  Foundation  for 
Independent  Colleges  brought  us  a  best-ever  $25,105,  not  counting 
several  smaller  gifts  channeled  through  that  agency.  The  sedulous 
work  of  alumnus  Joe  Sadowski  in  the  deferred  giving  area  brought 
funds  to  the  College  in  excess  of  $40,000  during  this  report  period. 

The  annual  fund  can  again  report  fine  returns  as  shown  in  the 


tabulation.  The  general  alumni  attained  a  new  high  of  $100,183. 
Even  though  the  total  alumni  body  increases  these  days  by  over 
1150  a  year,  enough  new  givers  are  coming  forward  to  show  a 
steady  rise  in  percentage.  With  our  alumni  still  so  young  in  general, 
however,  we  still  have  a  few  points  to  go  to  reach  the  national  aver- 
age set  by  institutions  that  have  been  bigger  for  many  decades.  The 
telephone  solicitations  continue  to  generate  a  full  half  of  the  alumni 
total,  and  we  again  thank  the  more  than  100  volunteers  who  rise  to 
this  fatiguing  challenge. 

The  1976-77  campaign  has  received  a  boost  from  a  grant  of 
$179,000  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  to  be  awarded  over  the  next 
three  years  for  urban  studies,  f^^oreover,  several  corporations  have 
committed  funds  for  the  new  MBA  program,  and  a  concerted  effort 
is  under  way  to  build  on  this  early  success. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Pick     1 ,000.00 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kean      1,000.00 

Frederick  G.  Mischler 1,000.00 

Col.  John  J.  OConnell,  USMC  ret 1,000.00 

Joseph  Schmitz,  Jr 1 ,000.00 

John  Veen     1,000.00 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Scott     730.00 

$194,109.05 

Corporations  and  Foundations 

The  Pew  Memorial  Trust $  25,000.00 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation      20,000.00 

La  Salle  College  Alumni  Association    7,000.00 

Helen  Beatty  Trust    5,000.00 

Industrial  Valley  Bank  Trust     3,333.33 

The  Fidelity  Bank      3,000.00 

PSFS      2,772.35 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Company    2,470.00 

Sears  and  Roebuck  Company       2,300.00 

Christian  R.  Lindback  Foundation    2,000.00 

Rolland  A.  Ritter  Foundation     1,500.00 

Travelers'  Insurance  Company     1 ,099.00 

La  Salle  College  Guild 1,000.00 

Samuel  P.  Mandell  Foundation     1 ,000.00 

John  J.  Manley,  Inc 1,000.00 

McShain  Charities     1 ,000.00 

Philadelphia  Food  Trades  Organization    1,000.00 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 1,000.00 

Ritter  Finance  Corporation   1 ,000.00 

Leeds  &  Northrup  Foundation 750.00 

William  Penn  Foundation      750.00 

Provident  National  Bank  (Equipment)      700.00 

Gradu-eights  La  Salle  College  Crew     666.00 

Union  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Equipment)    595.00 

Carpenter  Foundation 500.00 

Girard  Bank 500.00 

Young  Windows,  Inc 500.00 

Household  Finance  Foundation    420.00 

Bristol-Meyers  Fund     400.00 

$  88,255.68 

Parents      $     2,135.00 
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FOUNDERS  CIRCLE 


Dr.  Michael  F.  Avallone 
Reverend  John  Bogacz 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Boudreau 
Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Bownnan 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Braceland 
Cmdr.  E.  F.  Bronson,  USN 
Dr.  Victor  E.  Brooks 
Daniel  T.  Campbell 
Albert  J.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Esq. 
J.  Russell  Cullen,  Sr. 
Dr.  Henry  G.  de  Vincent 
Francis  J.  Dunleavy 
Richard  L.  Duszak 
Joseph  A.  Fick 
Charles  MacDonald  Grace 
Dr.  Leonard  Girsh 


Dr.  Sidney  Girsh 

The  Gradu-Eights,  Crew  Alumni 

William  F.  Grauer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  J.  Halpin,  Jr. 

Woodman  A.  Herr 

Dr.  Roland  Holroyd 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Jacob 

Thomas  J.  Kean 

James  J.  Kenyon 

Joseph  Lepo,  Jr. 

John  H.  McKay 

John  McShain 

Frederick  C.  Mischler 

Joseph  L.  Moran 

Col.  John  L.  O'Connell,  USMC  ret. 

Frank  R.  O'Hara,  Esq. 

Joseph  J.  Panchella 


Leon  J.  Perelman 
Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Regan 
Daniel  J.  Rodden 
Joseph  R  Sadowski 
Joseph  Schmitz,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Isadore  M.  Scott 
Brian  J.  Smith 
Dr.  Warren  E.  Smith 
Fred  Speaker,  Esq. 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Steelman 
Dr.  Marcel  S.  Sussman 
Joseph  D.  Swoyer 
Joseph  J.  Thomas 
John  Veen 

Mrs.  Margaret  von  Plato 
Martin  E.  Washofsky 


CENTURY  PLUS 


Dr.  Raymond  S.  Alexander 

Mark  D.  Baldino 

John  B.  Beal 

Dr.  Norbert  J.  Belzer 

James  E.  Biechler 

William  J.  Binkowski 

Dr.  Diane  D.  Blumenthal 

Dr.  Bernhardt  G.  Blumenthal 

Anthony  Bonanni 

Thomas  I.  Bradshaw,  Jr. 

Mary  Jane  Bransfield 

James  P.  Brennan 

Mary  E,  Broderick 

James  J.  Broussard 

Joseph  P.  Cairo 

Thomas  J.  Carney,  Jr. 

John  A.  Clement,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Coffee 

John  L.  Connolly 

Dr.  Leo  E.  Connor 

Dr.  Norman  H.  Coppersmith 

James  T.  Costello 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Courtney 

John  C.  Cunningham 

Lawrence  F.  Curran 

Anthony  J.  Cutrona 

Chester  T.  Cyzio,  Esq. 

John  P.  DAmato 

Richard  G.  DeSipio 

John  F.  Dinger 

James  C.  Fallon 

John  Feehan 

Dr.  Ronald  V.  Ferrari 

Joseph  A.  Fick,  Jr. 

Philip  W.J.  Fisher 


David  C.  Fleming,  Jr. 

John  F.  Flood 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Flubacher 

Joseph  W.  Foley 

Thomas  M.  Foy 

John  J.  French 

Frank  J.  Fritz 

William  A.  Garrigle,  Esq. 

Gerald  P.  Ginley,  Esq. 

Robert  A.  Godbey 

Morton  P.  E.  Goren 

Henry  G.  Gruber 

Thomas  F.  Gruber 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Hanna 

Dr.  Howard  L.  Hannum 

Dr.  John  Helwig,  Jr. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Hennesy 

William  J.  Henrich,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Walter  A.  Heyse 

Gerald  T.  Hofmann 

Dr.  William  C.  Howrie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  AnneCallan  Hughes 

Felix  M.  Kadel 

John  H.  Kennedy 

Frank  J.  Kirk 

William  Kitt 

Joseph  P.  Klock,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Joseph  T.  Koff 

William  J.  Leimkuhler 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Lavelle 

Margaret  M.  Lennon 

Richard  F.  Lepping 

Fremont  Levy 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Lintner 

John  J.  Lombard,  Jr.,  Esq. 


Robert  T.  Lynch,  Esq. 
Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 
Dr.  Thomas  N.  McCarthy 
John  L.  McCloskey 
William  C.  McCoy 
John  P.  McDermott 
Thomas  R.  McDermott 
Edward  J,  McDevitt.  Jr. 
James  J.  McDonald 
Lawrence  D.  McDonald 
Joseph  P.  McFadden 
Daniel  E.  McGonigle 
John  J.  McGrath 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Mcllvaine 
Charles  P.  McLaughlin 
James  T.  McLaughlin 
Stephen  J.  McLoughlin 
Bernard  M.  McManus 
Joseph  P.  McNeill,  III 
Frederick  C.  Maguire 
Dr.  Henry  8.  Makowski 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Malarkey 
Joseph  D.  Martin 
Dr.  William  Martinez 
Louis  P.  Masucci 
John  F.  Meehan 
Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Mellon,  Jr. 
John  G.  Morrison 
Gergette  M.  Most 
Francis  X.  Murray 
Frank  R.  O'Hara 
Dr.  John  S.  Penny 
Thomas  R.  Phillips 
Elizabeth  M.  Pratt 
Eugene  J.  Ouindlen 


Bernard  F.  Rafferty 
Joseph  P.  Rhein 
Raymond  A.  RIcci 
Joseph  A.  Rider 
Thomas  M.  Ridington 
Fred  F.  Rizzo 
Joseph  A.  Saioni 
Lenfred  J.  Seely 
Magnus  J.  Schaebler 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Schneider 
James  J.  Shea 
Thomas  W.  Sheehan 
John  J.  Simon 
John  A.  Smith 
Frank  Stanton 
James  P.  Steinitz 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Straub 
William  F.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Dr.  Stanley  J.  Travis,  Jr. 
Charles  V.  Uliano,  Esq. 
Robert  W.  Wassel 
S.  James  Watt,  Jr. 
Melvin  F.  Woods 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Wurtz 


I 


CENTURY  CLUB 


James  H.  Abele 

E.  Douglas  Adams 

Daniel  J.  Allan,  Esq. 

Dr.  Aaron  D.  Bannett 

Dr.  Helmut  A.  Baranyi 

Edward  M.  Barr 

Philip  A.  Belancio 

O.  Francis  Biondi 

Leon  S.  Blash 

Hon.  Judge  Genevieve  Blatt 

Harold  J.  Bliss,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Dr.  Ralph  F.  Boccella 

Thomas  A.  Bochinski,  Jr. 

Francis  L.  Bodine 

Robert  L.  Bohrer 

Thomas  P.  Bones 

Robert  L.  Bork 

Thomas  J.  Boyce,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Braig,  Esq. 

John  J.  Bresnan 

Vincent  J.  Bruno 

Joseph  F.  Buckley 

Dr.  Martin  J.  Bukowski 

Dr.  James  P.  Cain 

Joseph  M.  Callahan 

John  J.  Callan 

Thomas  P.  Callan,  Jr. 

Rev.  John  A.  Cartin 

Michael  C.  Caruso 

James  F.  Casey,  Jr. 

Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Christ 

Edward  W.  Ciesielski 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Clarke 

Dr.  Louis  H.  Cierf 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Close 

Dr.  William  F.  X.  Coffey 

William  J.  Collins 

James  J.  Connelly 

Albert  J.  Connor 

James  P.  Connor 

Thomas  J.  Conville,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Charles  J.  Conway 

Joseph  Coogan 

James  R.  Corbett 

Richard  P.  Coulson 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Cucuzzella 

Thomas  A.  Curley 

John  J.  Cush 

Walter  M.  Czarnota 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Czerniakowski 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Dachowski 

Mario  N.  D'Aulerlo 

Robert  P.  Davine 

John  P.  Davis 

Charles  J.  Day 

S.  Thomas  Deeney 

Vincent  Delia  Valle 

Joseph  DeLuca 

Dr.  John  J.  Dennehy 

Nicholas  J.  De  Sanctis 

Gerald  A.  Desmond 

James  F.  Dever 

Thomas  J.  Devlin 

Nicholas  P.  Dienna 

Dr.  Oscar  Di  Giacomo 


Donald  C.  Dill 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Dorfner 

William  P.  Doring,  Jr. 

Dr.  Michael  Driscoll 

Dr.  Jeremias  T.  Dubyk 

Charles  J.  Dunne 

Thomas  J.  Durkin 

James  R.  Earley 

William  J.  Earley 

George  K.  Eckenrode 

Dr.  David  P.  Efroymson 

Robert  J.  Ehlinger 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Eisenstein 

Dr.  Michael  M.  Etzl 

Dr.  Warren  W.  Faulk 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Felix 

Samuel  V.  Filippine,  Jr. 

James  W.  Finegan 

Thomas  A.  Fink 

Dr.  Albert  J.  Flacco 

John  F.  Flannery 

James  J.  Flatley 

Francis  A.  Florio 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Flynn 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Fortuna 

Dr.  Ludwig  M.  Frank 

Dr.  Gregory  F.  Froio 

James  R.  Fulton,  Jr. 

Sidney  Gaffin 

Edwin  J.  Garcia 

Victor  M.  Gavin 

Dr.  William  Gershanick 

John  J.  Gibbons 

Alfred  J.  Giegerich 

James  I.  Gillespie 

Joseph  M.  Gindhart 

Dr.  James  C.  Giuffre 

Dr.  Canzio  E.  Giuliucci 

Thomas  J.  Gola 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Golden 

Thomas  J.  Gorman 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Graziani 

James  A.  Gross 

Dr.  Bernard  Grossman 

Edgar  J.  Guertin 

Ralph  M.  Gutekunst 

Mary  K.  Haggerty 

Joseph  L.  Hanley 

E.  Francis  Hanlon 

Elmer  F.  Hansen 

Ernest  L.  Harper 

Thomas  B.  Harper,  III,  Esq. 

James  Q.  Harty,  Esq. 

Norman  P.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Frank  W.  Hauser,  Jr. 

Terence  K.  Heaney 

Richard  L.  Hill 

Harry  C.  J.  Himes,  Esq. 

Peter  A.  Horty 

Edward  T.  Howe,  Jr. 

Dr.  Joseph  V.  Huffnagle 

Thomas  P.  Hurley 

Michele  J.  Kaczaiek 

John  J.  Kane 

Walter  W.  Kanigowski 


Dr.  Thomas  J.  Kardish 
John  J.  Keegan 
Joseph  F.  Keenan 
Maurice  A.  Kelley 
Dr.  Maurice  J.  Kelley 
PaulJ.  Kelly,  Jr. 
William  C.  Kennedy 
Dr.  Michael  J.  Kerlin 
C.  William  Kieser 
Charles  F.  Knapp,  Esq. 
James  A.  Kopaz 
William  T.  Kugler 
James  J.  Kuhn 
Robert  Lample 
W.  N.  LaVerghetta 
Michael  P.  Lavin 
Gerald  Lawrence 
Thomas  J.  Leahy 
James  A.  Lee 
Frederick  J.  Leinhauser 
Dr.  George  P.  Liarakos 
Dr.  Walter  P.  Lomax,  Jr. 
Fernando  Lombardi 
Dr.  Philip  J.  LoPresti 
Carl  L.  Lotto 
Nicholas  T.  Lutsch 
John  B.  Lynch,  Esq. 
Robert  W.  Lynch 
Thomas  J.  Lynch 
Bernard  P.  McAteer 
Donald  F.  McAvoy 
James  J.  McBride 


J.  Austin  McCarthy,  Jr. 
Dennis  J.  McCarthy 
Dr.  John  R.  McCloskey 
Dr.  Walter  A.  McCool 
Joseph  R.  McDonald 
Daniel  J.  McDonnell 
Robert  E.  McElroy 
Edward  McEntee 
Francis  J.  McFadden 
John  J.  McGlnnis 
Peter  M.  McGonigle 
Stephen  L.  McGonigle 
Joseph  M.  McGovern,  Jr. 
Thomas  F.  McGuire 
Patrick  W.  McKenna 
Dr.  John  C.  McLoone 
Dr.  J.  D.  McMenamin 
Charles  E.  McShane 
James  G.  McSherry 
Joseph  T.  Mack 
William  J.  Magarity 
J.  F.  Magosin,  Jr. 
Joseph  N.  Malone 
Charles  R.  Mannella 
John  F.  Manning 
Raymond  Marasco 
Joseph  E.  Markert 
Joseph  G.  Markmann 
John  T.  Marron 
George  L.  Mason,  III 
Mario  V.  Mele 
Joseph  P.  Melvin 
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Richard  B.  Mesirov 
Dr.  G.  Harold  Metz 
Vincent  Mianulli 
Dr.  Joseph  Mlhalich 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Moloney 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Monihan 
Paul  M.  Moser 
Thomas  L.  Moy 
William  E.  Murphy 
Enos  Ch.  Ney 
Fred  R.  Noller 
J.  C.  Oberholzer 
William  A.  OCallaghan 
Bernard  A.  O'Connor 
Charles  H.  O'Donnell 
Joseph  F.  Oesterle 
Thomas  A.  Oravez 
John  J.  Ortals 
Raymond  A.  Ostrowski 
Samuel  E.  Padgett 
Robert  P.  Pascucci 
H.  Eugene  Passmore,  Jr. 
Anthony  C.  Peck 
George  Pellettleri,  Esq. 
John  P.  Panders,  Esq. 
John  J.  Pettit,  Jr.,  Esq. 


Dr.  Nicholas  A.  Policarpo 
Charles  A.  Poolos 
Stephen  E.  Purol 
Henry  P.  Rawls 
Dr.  James  P.  Reich 
Dennis  J.  Reid 
John  P.  Reid 
Thomas  J.  Reilly,  Esq. 
Robert  A.  Resnick,  Esq. 
Albert  J.  Rieger,  Jr. 
William  A.  Ries 
Joseph  D.  Rihl 
James  W.  Rodgers 
John  F.  Rodgers,  Esq. 
John  K.  Roney 
Albert  W.  Rostien 
Henry  F.  Rothenbucher 
Nicholas  A.  Rudi 
Dr.  Leo  D.  Rudnytzky 
James  D.  Rufe 
Robert  J.  Rush,  Jr. 
Stephen  J.  Ruzicka 
John  P.  Ryan 
Richard  A.  Schultz 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Scotti 
Barbara  J.  Seely 


Jerome  M.  Shaheen 

William  T.  Sherlock 

Dr.  John  J.  Siliquini 

John  F.  Slanga 

Dr.  Edgar  C.  Smith 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Smith 

Raymond  J.  Spahr 

Edward  F.  Sprissler 

Capt.  Richard  H.  Stallings,  III,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Herman  D.  Staples 

Dr.  John  N.  Stathakis 

James  P.  Steinmetz 

Augustus  H.  Steppacher 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Sterling 

James  J.  Stewart 

Leon  R.  Stratoti 

Michael  J.  Sullivan 

Robert  G.  Supplee 

Joseph  J.  Sweeney 

Kenneth  N.  Szczepanski 

Dr.  Ralph  Tekel 

Dr.  Ralph  R.  Thornton 

Dr.  John  J.  Tillger 

Robert  L.  Tomlinson 

Dr,  Dominck  J.  Travagline 

Harry  G.Tretz 


Eugene  F,  Trimber 
Francis  J.  Trzuskowski 
Walter  H.  Van  Buren,  Jr. 
Raymond  T.  Vasoli 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Volk 
Carl  A.  von  Hake 
CarlC.  von  Nell 
Richard  A.  Walsh 
Joseph  R.  Walton 
Samuel  Weinrott,  Esq. 
James  J.  Weiss 
W.  C.  West 
Ernest  L.  Whalon 
Dr.  Harry  J.  White 
Michael  J.  Wilkin 
Frederick  Wilson,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Wilson 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Wuest 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Wurtz 
Dr.  John  J.  Wydrzynski 
Robert  Yurgal 
Dr.  Ralph  J.  Zecca 
Gerald  J.  Ziccardi 


OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  ANNUAL  FUND 


Joseph  L.  Abbamondi 
Francis  E.  Abessinio 
Albert  C.  Achuff 
Paul  V.  Adams 
John  V.  Adelsberger 
William  H.  Adelsberger 
Alfred  H.  Addesso 
Deborah  C.  Aglira 
John  P.  Alcorn 
Richard  J.  Alexander,  Jr. 
Dr.  Anthony  J.  Alfano 
Carmen  A.  Alfieri 
Carole  Allen 
Lawrence  Allen 
Albert  F.  Alio 
Robert  C.  Allwein 
Joseph  A.  Ambrose 
Millard  €.  Ames,  Jr. 
John  J.  Amon 
Stephen  Andrilli 
John  R.  Ansbro 
John  F.  Anthony 
Eugene  Ancharski 
Joseph  F.  Anderson,  Jr. 
William  C.  Anderson 
David  L.  Andrews 
Stephen  J.  Andriole 
Nicholas  F.  Andruzzi 
James  L.  Annas 
Ralf  S.  Anola 
Ross  S.  Antonoff 
Anthony  S.  Arcari 
Thomas  J.  Ardecki 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Ardito 
Robert  P.  Argentine,  Jr. 


John  M.  Arleth 
Joseph  F.  Armstrong 
Arthur  J.  Askins 
Jerry  Askow 
Albert  R.  Aspinall 
John  F.  Augusterfer 
Evald  K.  Austerlade 
Richard  A.  Avicolli 
Joseph  S.  Azzarano 
Bruno  J.  Bacallao 
Roberts.  Bachmann 
Henry  A.  Backe 
James  E.  Baker 
Joseph  J.  Baker,  Jr. 
Gerald  B.  Baldino 
Ronald  R.  Bambach 
Harry  F.  Bambrick 
Stanley  E.  Bandos 
Anthony  J.  Barba 
James  F.  Barr 
Joseph  C.  Barrett 
Ronald  A.  Baselice 
Francis  C.  Bauerle 
Dr.  George  W.  Beacher,  Jr. 
Bruce  E.  Beans 
David  E.  Beavers 
Dr.  John  W.  Becher,  Jr. 
Carl  E.  Beck,  Jr. 
Howard  G.  Becker 
John  C.  Becker 
John  T.  Becker 
William  L.  Beckett 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Bedford 
David  M.  Bednarik 
Stephen  J.  Beduch 


Joseph  J.  Bellanca 
Patrick  A.  Belle 
Bud  Benhayon 
Dr.  Michael  A.  Benko 
George  A.  Bennett,  Jr. 
James  F.  Bernardo 
Frederick  J.  Bernhardt 
Edward  J.  Bernier 
Robert  J.  Bernosky 
Dr.  Norman  Bernstein 
Raymond  H.  Bertsch 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Betz 
Henry  R.  Beyer 
Raymond  T.  Bickert 
Bernard  J.  Bieg 
Thomas  W.  Blester 
Joseph  S.  Biondo 
Adolph  P.  Birkenberger 
Leonard  J.  BIrle 
Lawrence  J.  Bish 
Richard  Slash 
John  J.  Blickey,  Jr. 
Frederick  W.  Blinn,  Jr. 
Paul  F.  Bllnn 
Joseph  S.  Bobman 
Gerald  R.  Bodisch 
Kathleen  Lynch  Bodisch 
Walter  G.  Boehm 
James  M.  Boggs 
Francis  P.  Bogle 
George  W.  Bohnenberger 
Anthony  Bonano 
Charles  J.  Bonner 
James  J.  Bonner 
Leonard  J.  Bonner 


Robert  E.  Bonner 

William  J.  Bonner,  Jr. 
Anthony  T.  Bono 
Stephen  C.  Bono 
Charles  W.  Booker 
John  J.  Boothman 
George  M.  Boraske 
William  J.  Bork 
Joseph  M.  Borzilleri 
Charles  A.  Bosch 
Peter  R.  Bossow 
Frank  Bottorff 
Michael  J.  Bowdren 
Lawrence  G.  Bowman 
John  P.  Boyce,  Esq. 
James  M.  Boyer 
Joseph  J.  Boyer 
Paul  Boyle 
Thomas  F.  Boyle 
Joseph  L.  Bozzi 
William  J.  Brady,  II 
John  F.  Brady,  Jr. 
Charles  D.  Branch,  Jr. 
Fred  C.  Brandt 
Charles  H.  Braner 
Robert  J.  Bray,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Owen  J.  Breen,  Jr. 
John  P.  Breickner,  III 
John  J.  Brennan 
Joseph  Brennan 
Philip  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 
Dr.  John  F.  Brent 
Bernard  Brewstein 
Joseph  Briggman 
Thomas  M.  Brino 


Joseph  P.  Brisley 
Hugh  J.  Brolly 
Bruno  J.  Bromke 
Bart  H.  Brooks 
George  J.  Brookes,  Jr. 
James  F.  Brown 
Joseph  A.  Browne 
K.  Richard  Bruhn 
Frank  J.  Bruno 
Robert  B.  Brunt 
William  Bryan,  III 
Arthur  A.  Buben 
Mario  A.  Bucci 
Edward  J.  Buchanan 
Michael  A.  Buchanan,  USA 
Samuel  E.  Bucher 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Buchert 
Robert  J.  Bugdal 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Bukata 
George  H.  Bullwinkle 
Thomas  F.  Bur 
John  F.  Burghart 
Paul  J.  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Rev.  Sidney  C.  Burgoyne 
Anthony  J.  Burke 
John  L.  Burke 
Robert  J.  Burke 
Thomas  R.  Burke 
Donald  J.  Burkhimer 
Bernard  J.  Burns 
Daniel  D.  Burns,  Jr. 
Col.  William  F.  Burns,  USA 
Richard  J.  Buscavage 
Robert  J.  Byrne,  Jr. 
Frank  P.  Cabrelli 
Gerald  J.  Cahill 
Robert  J.  Cahill 
Nuncio  Call 
Daniel  L.  Callahan 
Dr.  Francis  N.  Campagna 
Robert  B.  Cameron 
Thomas  G.  Camp,  Esq. 
Daniel  Campbell 
John  F.  Campbell 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Jr. 
James  J.  Campion 
Kevin  L.  Campion 
Richard  A.  Campion 
James  J.  Canavan,  Jr. 
Dominic  E.  Candelori 
Domenick  D.  Caniglia 
Sam  C.  Canone 
Nicholas  J.  Cappello,  Jr. 
Francis  S.  Cappiello 
Benedict  A.  Capra 
Donald  E.  Caputi 
Michael  A.  Caputo 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Carabasi 
Francis  J.  Carbo 
Frederick  L.  Cardinalli 
Joseph  F.  Carew,  Jr. 
Christopher  J.  Carey,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Carey 
George  A.  Carroll 
Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Carroll 
Jerome  F.  Carroll 
Louis  J.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Rudolph  H.  Cartier,  Jr. 


Steven  M.  Casale 

Thomas  P.  Casalnova 

Alfred  Cascerceri 

Clifton  W.  Casey 

Joseph  J.  Casey 

Carl  R.  Cassidy 

Harold  M.  Cassidy 

Joseph  F.  Cassidy 

Manus  R.  Cassidy 

Thomas  J.  Cassidy 

Carl  G.  Castellano 

Joseph  B  Catarious 

David  P.  Cattle 

Camille  A.  Cavaliere 

John  F.  Caviston,  Jr. 

John  Cephas 

John  J.  Chambers,  Jr. 

John  J.  Chapman 

Diego  A.  Chila 

Frederick  J.  Ciao 

Dr.  Casimir  S.  Ciesia 

Joseph  P.  Cimoch 

Robert  J.  Citrine 

George  F.  Clark,  Jr. 

James  J.  Clark 

Dr.  James  J.  Clarke 

Dr.  Walter  Clavan 

William  J.Clifford 

Francis  X.  Clifton 

Michael  G.  Coady 

William  F.  Coccagna,  Jr. 

Edward  B.  Cody 

Arnold  L.  Cohen 

Lawrence  E.  Coleman 

William  J.  Collier 

Dennis  J.  Collins 

Richard  A.  Colton 

John  J.  Conlogue,  III 

James  E.  Connell 

Joseph  J.  Connelly 

Dr.  John  M.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Jr. 

John  B.  Connor,  Jr. 

Kevin  J.  Connor 

John  T.  Connors 

Louis  T.  Conti 

Charles  L.  Conway 

William  P.  Coogan 

Dennis  M.  Cook 

Paul  X.  Cook 

Stephen  W.  Cook 

Francis  J.  Coonahan 

Michael  J.  Corcoran 

Dr.  Oscar  Corn 

Thomas  J.  Corrigan,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Francis  P.  Cosgrove 

Dr.  Earl  C.  Costa 

Roberta  M.  Costa 

Brendan  V.  Costello 

Joseph  J.  Costello 

Martin  F.  Costello 

Robert  J.  Costello 

GustaveC.  Cote 

Michael  F.  Cotter 

Donald  J.  Courtney 

Robert  J.  Courtney,  Jr. 

William  Cox 

Bernard  H.  Coyle,  Jr. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Coyle 
Edwin  S.  Coyle,  Jr. 
James  M.  Coyle 
John  R.  Crawford 
William  V.  Crawford,  III 
Conrad  M.  Cregan 
Mrs.  Paul  Crager 
Dennis  A.  Cribben 
James  J.  Crockett 
Donald  J.  Croke 
Dr.  Dennis  W.  Cronin' 
Joseph  G.  Crosby,  Jr. 
Walter  F.  Crossley 
Robert  C.  Crosson 
David  P.  Cullen 
William  R.  Gulp 
Denis  B.  Cummings 
Walter  G.  Cummiskey 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Cundey,  Jr. 
Joseph  T.  Cunnane 
Christina  T.  Curran 
James  F.  Curran 
Thomas  G.  Curran 
Dr.  Charles  Cutler 
Joseph  S.  Cymbor 
Casimir  M.  Czerpak 
Louis  G.  Daily,  Jr. 
Richard  T.  Dalena 
Daniel  J.  D'Alesio,  Jr. 
William  R.  Daley,  Jr. 
Walter  Daly 
Joseph  A.  D'Amato 
Brian  Damiani 
John  J.  Dampf,  Sr. 
Dr.  Jeffrey  I.  Damsker 
James  J.  Daniel 
Charles  E.  Danihel 
Thomas  P.  Darcy 
James  P.  Daugherty 
Joseph  D'Aulerio,  Jr. 
Herbert  J.  Davies 
Frank  E.  Davis,  Jr. 
Gerald  E.  Davis 
Anthony  J.  Day 
Robert  L.  Dean 
Michael  A.  DeAngelis 


James  D.  Deasy 
Domenic  F.  DeCesaris 
Robert  T.  Deck 
William  J.  Deery,  Jr. 
Michael  G.  DeFino 
Lester  R.  DeFonso 
Robert  J.  Degemmis 
Francis  D.  DeGeorge 
Gerard  F.  Degnan 
John  L.  Delaney 
John  R.  Delia  Guardia 
Alex  Della-Valle,  Jr. 
Nicholas  Delong 
Nicholas  J.  Del  Sordo 
Theresa  R.  Dempsey 
Thomas  J.  Dempsey 
Michael  Dereskewicz 
James  L.  DeSalle 
Joseph  R.  Deslata 
Anthony  M.  Desiderio 
Bernard  T.  Destafney 
Harry  F.  Deufsch 
William  C.  Deutsch 
John  J.  Dever,  Jr. 
Diane  B.  Devine 
Lawrence  F.  Devine 
Francis  J.  Devinney 
J.  Hugh  Devlin 
John  E.  DeWald,  Esq. 
Henry  G.  D'Hedouville 
Richard  J.  Diamond 
Manuel  W.  Diaz 
Dr.  William  E.  Dietrich,  Jr. 
Nicholas  A.  DiFranco 
Gerald  J.  DiGilio 
Anthony  J.  Di  lenno 
Kenneth  DiJoseph 
Gerard  F.  Dillon 
Domenico  DiMarco 
Anthony  R.  DiMartino 
Dr.  Dante  DiMarzio 
John  A.  DiMascio 
Richard  DiMascio 
William  F.  DiMeo 
John  B.  DINunzio 
Vincent  DiPaolo 
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Andrew  DiPiero,  Jr. 
Felix  A.  DiPrinzio 
Thomas  J.  Oispenzere 
Frank  J.  Domeracki 
John  F.  Donaghy,  III 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Donahoe 
Joseph  J.  Donahue 
William  J.  Donlan,  Jr. 
James  M.  Donnelly 
John  F.  Donnelly 
John  M.  Donnelly 
Robert  A.  Donovan,  III 
Thomas  F.  Dooley 
George  Dortmuth 
Catherine  M.  Dougherty 
Frederick  J.  Dougherty 
Harry  J.  Dougherty 
Thomas  E.  Dougherty 
Thomas  J.  Dougherty 
Edward  L.  Doughty 
John  F.  Dowling,  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Downey 
Joseph  T.  Doyle 
William  F.  Doyle 
Dr.  John  E.  Drach 
Robert  M.  Drayton 
Robert  B.  Dreby 
Joseph  H.  Dreisbach 
Edward  J.  Driscoll 
Joseph  C.  Duddy 
Joseph  F.  Duden 
James  B.  Duffey 
William  J.  Duffy 
Eugene  J.  Dugan 
John  D.  Dugery 
Gerald  M.  Duncan 
James  K.  Durborow 
Thomas  J.  Dvorak 
Thomas  A.  Dziadosz 
Frank  Dziedzic 
Joseph  J.  Eberle.  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Eckert,  Jr. 
James  P.  Edwards 
Leslie  Edwards 
Elizabeth  J.  Egan 
Joseph  P.  Egan 
Howard  Eisenthal 
James  B.  Elliott 
John  J.  Elliott 
Francis  M.  Ellow,  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Enck 
Charles  A.  Engle 
Richard  D.  Epifanio 
Karl  F.  Erhard 
Shirley-Ann  Eriksson 
Dr.  Arthur  R.  Ersner 
Frisby  Euell 

Anthony  J.  Avangelisto 
Herlies  A.  Evans,  Jr. 
Steve  Evans 
John  J.  Ewing,  Jr. 
George  E.  Faas 
Frank  J.  Fahr 
Edward  P.  Faichtyger 
Bartley  Fair 
Gerald  W.  Faiss 
Joseph  A.  Fanelle 
Joseph  P.  Fanelli,  Jr. 
John  J.  Farabella 


Herman  Farber 
James  .P.  Farrell 
Samuel  J.  Farruggio,  Jr. 
Gerald  M.  Feege 
Michael  J.  Feerick 
Allyn  S.  Feinsfein 
Dr.  Bernard  M.  Feldman 
Dr.  Milton  L.  Feldman 
Richard  L.  Feldman 
Dr.  Gregory  J.  Feldmeier 
Maxim  M.  Felk 
Richard  P.  Felten 
Eugene  P.  Fenerfy 
Anthony  A.  Ferrara 
W.  John  Feulner 
Edward  J.  Fierko 
Louis  Figari,  Jr. 
Lawrence  A.  Filachek 
Samuel  V.  Filippine,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Fine 
William  J.  Finegan 
Stephen  J.  Finley 
Peter  J.  Finnegan 
John  P.  Finzel 
Dennis  J.  Flore 
Frederick  W.  Fischer,  Jr. 
Robert  Fischer 
Benjamin  G.  Fisher 
Robert  Fisher 
Eugene  J.  Fitzgerald 
Joseph  P.  Fitzgerald 
David  M.  Fitz-Pafrick 
John  M.  Fitzpatrick 
John  R.  Fitzpatrick 
Robert  J.  Fix 
Michael  G.  Flach 
Francis  X.  Flannery 
William  E.  Flannery 
William  J.  Flannery 
Paul  R.  Flesher 
Richard  R.  Flint 
Jerome  Flomen 
Edward  P.  Flood 
Abraham  U.  Flores 
Edward  A.  Flynn 
Joseph  P.  Flynn,  Jr. 
Lawrence  C.  Flynn 
Edward  J.  Fogarty,  Jr. 
Dr.  Robert  Folberg 
Fred  J.  Foley,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Foley 
James  P.  Foley 
Paul  J.  Foley 
Timothy  J.  Foley 
Joseph  L.  Folz 
Donald  P.  Fonville 
Dennis  A.  Forte 
John  J.  Fossett 
John  J.  Foster,  Jr. 
Joseph  H.  Foster,  Esq. 
Francis  T.  Foti 
William  D.  Fox,  Jr. 
Martin  P.  Frain,  Jr. 
Rabbi  Bernard  S.  Frank 
Robert  J.  Frank 
Robert  Eraser 
Anthony  Fratto,  Jr. 
Ronald  B.  Frederick 
Harvey  P.  Freeman 


Bernard  J.  Freiland 
Robert  D.  Freisem 
George  E.  Frere 
Dr.  Michael  P.  Friedberger 
Charles  J.  Frisino 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Fritz 
Robert  G.  Fryling,  Esq. 
Dr.  Anthony  Fugaro 
Charles  Fulforth 
William  D.  Fulgham 
Albert  R.  Funk 
Edward  F.  Furman 
John  C.  Fusco,  Jr. 
Vincent  C.  Fynan,  Jr. 
John  P.  Fynes 
William  A.  Fynes,  Jr. 
Joseph  N.  Galdo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Dean  Galey 
Daniel  A.  Gallagher 
Eugene  V.  Gallagher 
Hugh  C.  Gallagher 
John  J.  Gallagher 
John  P.  Gallagher 
Joseph  D.  Gallagher 
Michael  F.  Gallagher 
William  T.  Gallagher 
John  C.  Gallo 
William  F.  Galvin 
Alberts.  Garczynski 
John  J.  Gardiner 
Joseph  L.  Gardner,  Jr. 
Geraldine  Garofalo 
Louis  J.  Gartz 
Anthony  J.  Gatt 
Francis  C.  Gatti,  Jr. 
John  T.  Gatti 
Francis  X.  Gavigan 
Joseph  M.  Gavin 
John  J.  Gaworski 
Joseph  P.  Gaynor 
Carl  J.  Gedeik 
John  F.  Gee,  Jr. 
Ann  S.  Geiger 
Linda  S.  Gelles 
Francis  V.  Gentile 
Michael  J.  Gerety 
Richard  A.  Giantisco 
Edward  G.  Gibbons 
John  F.  Gibbons 
Richard  H.  Gibson 
John  P.  Gillane 
David  M.  Glllece 
James  P.  Gillece,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Gillespie,  Jr. 
Patricia  M.  Gilligan 
Francis  X.  Gindhart 
Nicholas  A.  Giordano 
Dr.  Anthony  R.  Giorgio 
Joseph  D.  Giovanetti 
Richard  Girard 
George  R.  Givens 
Eugene  J.  Glading 
James  M.  Glasgow 
David  J.  Glassman 
Joseph  W.  Gleba,  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Glennon,  Jr. 
Stephen  G.  Glumac 
John  K.  Gohagan 
Martin  M.  Gold 


Henry  W.  Goldberg 

Dr.  Bernard  B.  Goldner 

Richard  A.  Goldschmidt 

Brian  J.  Goodhart 

Dr.  Herbert  Goodman 

Donald  A.  Gordon 

George  J.  Goslin 

Dr.  John  J.  Gostigan 

Karl  A.  Grace 

George  Gradel 

John  S.  Grady 

Kathleen  M.  Grady 

Joseph  M.  Graham 

Joseph  A.  Granahan,  Jr. 

Edward  A.  Grant,  Jr. 

Henry  M.  Grasmeder 

Joseph  F.  Greco 

Dr.  John  T.  Greed 

Joseph  P.  Green,  Esq. 

Howard  M.  Greger 

John  W.  Grelis 

Thomas  Greway 

Francis  V.  Griffin 

Walter  J  Griffin 

Edward  M.  Groody 

Joseph  J.  Grum,  Jr. 

Lawrence  S.  Gryn 

Alfred  M.  Guaraldo 

Robert  Gudknecht 

Anthony  J.  Guerrieri 

Donald  Guertin 

Dr.  John  R.  Gulliford 

Henry  J.  Gunther 

Robert  F.  Gutmaker 

John  C.  Gyza 

Harry  B.  Haeberle 

Eugene  P.  Hagerty 

Eugene  R.  Hahn 

Dr.  William  J.  Hall,  III 

James  M.  Hamid 

James  J.  Hamilton 

Robert  J.  Hamilton 

Joseph  M.  Hammond 

Philip  J.  Hanlon 

John  T.  Hannas 

Robert  J.  Hannigan 

John  M.  Hanson 

Dr.  E.  Lawrence  Harasym,  Jr. 

John  Harbison 

James  P.  Harper 

John  W.  Harran 

Albert  S.  Harris 

Frank  J.  Hart 

Thomas  Hartberger 

Michael  E.  Harfey 

Stanley  R.  Hartpence 

Robert  Hasson 

James  J.  Hatch 

Joseph  A.  Hatch 

William  R.  Hausmann,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Hayes 

George  F.  Hayhoe,  USC 

Richard  J.  Heaney 

Neal  A.  Hebert 

James  B.  Hee 

Christopher  J.  Heise 

William  F.  Helkowski 

Charles  D.  Henderson 
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William  M.  Henhoeffer 

J.  B.  Henriques,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Hepp 

Edward  M.  Hepting 

Anthony  J.  Hering 

Francis  D.  Heron 

Joseph  J.  Heron 

Patricl<  F.  Heron 

Thomas  J.  Herron 

William  E.  Herron 

Alfred  L.  Hetrick 

Harold  J.  Hexter 

Walter  J.  Heyse 

Lf.  Thomas  M.  Hickey,  MSC,  USNR 

Charles  H.  Hicks,  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Higgins 

James  F.  Higgins 

Joseph  Hinchey 

Thomas  K.  Hines 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Hirsh 

Joseph  G.  Hirshmann 

Michael  R.  HIavac 

Stephen  F.  Hober,  Jr. 

Stephen  M.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

William  J.  Hoffman 

Leonard  F.  Hoffmayer 

Jerome  P.  Hofmann 

Michael  R.  Hogan 

Patrick  J.  Hogan 

Frank  J.  Hogan 

Frank  J.  Hohenleitner 

George  L.  Hohenleitner 

Charles  T.  Holloran 

James  A.  Homa 

Walter  C.  Homan 

Francis  J.  Horn 

Richard  F.  Hospod 

Robert  J.  Houlihan 

Francis  J.  Howley 

J.  Robert  Huck 

Charles  N.  Hug,  Jr. 

Thomas  E.  Huggard 

George  H.  Hughes 

John  E.  Hughes 

John  T.  Hughes 

Philip  E.  Hughes,  Jr. 

MalcomT.  Humphrey 

Barry  L.  Hunsicker 

Edward  R.  Hunter 

Gerard  J.  Hurlbrink 

John  W.  Huss 

William  P  Hyland 

Ralph  Hymes 

Richard  Hymes 

James  J.  laquinto 

Dr.  George  Isajiw 

John  V.  Izzo 

John  W. Jackson 

Thomas  W.  Jacob 

Herman  Jacobowitz 

David  M.  Jacobus 

Richard  F.  James 

William  M.  James 

Nicholas  C.  Janicki 

Michael  Jankowski 

Frank  X.  Jardel 

Alan  J.  Jarvis,  Esq. 

John  Jaszczak 

George  M.  Jazich 


William  J.  Jekot 
Gerald  J.  Johnson 
James  G.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Kenneth  G.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Johnson 
William  R.  Johnson 
Albert  E.  Jones 
David  M.  Jones 
James  H.  Jones 
LeRoy  A.  Jones 
Perry  W.  Jones 
Ronald  J.  Joniec 
Joseph  F.  Joyce 
Francis  W.  Judge 
Jerry  Jung 
John  P.  Jungers 
Gerald  J.  Junod 
Thomas  K.  Kaffenberger 
Frank  M.  Kaminski,  Jr. 
Charles  J.  Kane 
Edward  T.  Kane,  Jr. 
John  J.  Kane 
Joseph  F.  Kane 
Michael  J.  Kane 
Martin  Kappenberg 
Dennis  Katziner 
Michael  Kauffman 
Robert  A.  Kauffman 
David  L.  Kazmierczak 
George  J.  Keane 
James  A.  Kearney 
Albert  J.  Keefe,  Jr. 
Jack  Keen 
Francis  C.  Keenan 
Peter  J.  Keenan 
John  J.  Keenan 
Richard  F.  Keevey 
Francis  J.  Kehoe 
Francis  G.  Keifer 
John  J.  Kelley 
Dr.  John  J.  Kelley 
Bernard  F.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Charles  V.  Kelly 
Denis  P.  Kelly 
Edward  Kelly 
Eugene  L.  Kelly 
James  J.  Kelly 
Jeanne  M.  Kelly 
John  J.  Kelly 
JohnT.  Kelly 
Joseph  M.  Kelly 
Lawrence  J.  Kelly 
Philip  F.  Kelly 
Robert  H.  Kelly 
Thomas  J,  Kelly 
Vincent  J.  Kelly 
William  E.  Kelly 
Paul  J.  Kennedy 
Alice  B.  Kenyon 
James  F.  Keough,  Jr. 
Michael  Kerper 
Carl  E.  Kerr 
John  F.  Kerstan 
Mark  C.  Kerstetter 
Peter  J.  Kiernan 
Girard  D.  Kilker 
John  C.  Killmer,  Jr. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick 
Eugene  A.  King 


Francis  X.  King 
Gerald  P.  Kirsch 
Thomas  J.  Kirsch 
Emil  P.  Kiss 
Francis  R.  Klaster 
Frederick  L.  Kleinhenz 
Kenneth  E.  Klinger 
Charlotte  A.  Kloda 
Marshall  M.  Kloda 
Gerard  J.  Klopf 
Steve  A.  Kmetz 
John  J.  Knab,  Jr. 
John  L.  Knab 
James  H.  Knebel,  Esq. 
Allen  J.  Knestaut 
Claude  F.  Koch 
Joseph  T.  Koczur 
Robert  D.  Koecher 
Francis  J.  Kolpak 
Joseph  V.  Koons 
Thomas  S.  Kopczaski 
Joseph  C.  Korszmiak 
David  F.  Kowalski 
Jerry  Kozak 
Joseph  J.  Kozak 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Kraemer 
C.  Gerald  Kramer 
Charles  J.  Krauss 
Roland  N.  Kravitz 
Dr.  Bertram  Kreger 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Kreipe 
Charles  J.  Kriesman,  Jr. 
Florian  E.  Krilowicz 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Krivda 
William  F.  Kummerle 
Harry  F.  Kusick,  Jr. 
John  J.  Lafferty 
Richard  W.  Lafferty 
Albert  A.  Lagore 
William  J.  Lahr,  III 
Dr.  Pachal  J.  LaRuffa 
Joseph  A.  Laurinaitis 
Andrew  B.  Laverty 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Lavin 
Richard  F.  Layton 
William  L.  Leahy 
Barry  R.  Lebowitz 
Gregory  LeCerff 
Dr.  Brendan  J.  Lee 
Michael  D.  Lee 
Joseph  G.  Lehman 
Louis  J.  Lendvay 
George  P.  Lennon 
Thomas  Leonard 
Leonard  J.  Leonetti 
Joseph  W.  Lesser 
Peter  S.  Levesque 
Lewis  M.  Levinson 
Edmund  F.  Lewis 
Louis  R.  Liberie 
Joseph  Liberkowski 
Daniel  J.  Liddy 
James  C.  Lieber,  Jr. 
John  S.  Ligenza 
Joseph  P.  Linaugh,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Linder 
Edward  C.  Lindinger 
V.  Joseph  LiPira 
Constances.  Lippert 


Louis  0.  Lippo 
John  F.  Lisicky 
Edward  P.  Lisiecki,  Jr. 
Gordon  H.  Livengood,  Jr. 
Michael  F.  Lodise,  Sr. 
Charles  M.  Lodovico 
Francis  P.  Loeber 
Anne  B.  Loftus 
John  B.  Logan 
Sabato  J.  LoGiudice 
Jack  D.  Lohr 
Thomas  J.  Londergan 
Randall  J.  Long 
John  W.  Longworth 
Roger  A.  Loos 
Wayne  T.  Lotoza 
Philip  J.  Lucia 
Stanley  J.  Lucki 
Benjamin  J.  Luongo,  Jr. 
William  T.  Luskus,  Esq. 
Mary  A.  Lutz 
Edward  J.  Lynch 
Frank  J.  Lynch 
John  A.  Lynch 
John  B.  Lynch,  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Lynch 
Anthony  D.  McAleer 
Michael  E.  McAleer 
Donald  J.  McAneny 
Bernard  P.  McAteer 
John  J.  McAteer 
Joseph  S.  McAuliffe,  Esq. 
Dr.  James  D.  McBride 
James  J.  McCabe.  Jr.,  Esq. 
Philip  N.  McCabe 
James  P.  McCafferty 
Frank  X.  McCann 
John  A.  McCarney 
Edward  F.  McCarren 
Francis  M.  McCloskey 
Francis  M.  McCormack 
Andrew  B.  McCosker 
John  J.  McCracken,  Jr. 
Michael  T.  McCracken 
Thomas  F.  McCrea 
Patricia  M.  McDermott 
Robert  J.  McDermott 
William  D.  McDermott 
Charles  M.  McDonald 
John  R.  McDonnell 
Neal  McDonnell,  Jr. 
Patrick  D.  McDonnell 
William  J.  McDonnell 
Charles  G.  McDowell 
Robert  J.  McDowell 
Francis  J.  McEldowney 
Eileen  S.  McEntee 
Francis  X.  McEntee 
James  G.  McEntee 
John  L.  McErlain 
James  P.  McFadden 
Martin  J.  McFadden 
William  J.  McFeeters 
John  J.  McGaharn 
Joseph  M.  McGarrity 
Thomas  H.  McGee 
Elizabeth  M.  McGinley 
James  L.  McGinley 
John  A.  McGinty,  Jr. 
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Col.  Joseph  G.  McGlade 
William  F.  McGlynn 
William  J.  McGlynn 
Edward  F.  McGonigal 
Thomas  P.  McGonigle 
George  P.  McGovern 
James  A.  McGovern 
James  F.  McGowan,  Jr. 
Dr.  John  M.  McGowan 
Joseph  C.  McGowan 
Edward  J.  McGrath 
John  J.  McGroarty,  Jr. 
Gerard  P.  McGuigan 
Peter  J.  McGuire 
Frank  P.  McHale 
Walter  P.  McHale 
John  J.  McHenry 
John  C.  Mcllhenny 
Dr.  John  F.  Mclnerney 
John  F.  Mclntyre 
John  W.  McKeever 
Wayne  G.  McKeever 
Dr.  James  J.  McKenna,  Jr. 
John  P.  McKenna 
Robert  C.  McKenna,  Jr. 
John  F.  McKeogh 
Joseph  P.  McKeogh 
Gerard  F.  McLaughlin 
Thomas  W.  McLaughlin 
William  J.  McLaughlin 
Thomas  M.  McLenigan 
Robert  F.  McMackin 
John  B.  McMahon 
Harry  A.  McManus 
James  F.  McManus 
Michael  J.  McManus,  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  McManus 
John  W.  McMenamin 
Joseph  J.  McMullen 
Daniel  J.  McNeff 
Gerard  J.  McNeff 
Dennis  M.  McNulty 
James  J.  McNulty 
Dr.  Robert  J.  McNulty 
William  J.  McNulty 
JohnT.  McNutt 
James  J.  McPhillips 
Douglas  F.  McRae 
James  D.  McShea 
Joseph  F.  McSparran 
Daniel  J.  McSwiggan 
Albert  J.  Maahs,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Macey 
Joseph  R.  MacFarland 
Leon  F.  Machulski 
Leonard  J.  Maciszek 
John  E.  Mack 
Charles  P.  Mackus 
Ormond  Macoretta 
Thomas  M.  Madden,  Jr. 
H.  David  Madonna 
John  J.  Magee 
Joseph  M.  Magee 
Michael  J.  Magnotta,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Maguire 
Joseph  A.  Mahalik 
James  L.  Maher 
Joseph  T.  Maher 
Charles  J.  Mahon 


James  E.  Mahoney 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
William  E.  Mahoney 
Frederick  W.  Maier 
William  F.  Maier 
Ralph  Maiolino 
Thomas  R.  Malatesta 
Dr.  RitaS.  Mall 
Francis  E.  Maloney 
John  Maloney 
Robert  J.  Maloney 
Raymond  L.  Malseed 
Richard  D.  Mancuso 
James  J.  Manion 
William  F.  Mannion 
Thomas  A.  Manning 
Frank  A.  Maranto 
John  Marczely 
John  E.  Margraff 
Anthony  Marino 
Joseph  J.  Mark 
Joseph  M.  Markmann 
Joseph  F.  Marr 
Donald  J.  Martin 
James  F.  Martin,  Jr. 
William  C.  Martin 
Nicholas  J.  Marucci 
Thomas  J.  Marx,  II 
William  M.  Masapollo 
Vincent  J.  Mascoli 
Michael  Masny 
William  J.  Mastalski 
Raymond  J.  Masterson,  Jr. 
Peter  J.  Matje,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Mastrogiovanni 
Robert  J.  Matthews,  Esq. 
James  E.  Matusko 
William  P.  Matuskowitz 
Jack  Maxwell 
James  W.  Maxwell 
Frank  J.  May 
Ronald  J.  Mayer 
Halyna  A.  Mazurok 
Vito  F.  Mazzio 
Joseph  F.  Meehan 
Walter  D.  Meeley 
Edward  G.  Mekel,  Esq. 
William  R.  Melcher 
Jean  Mele 
Carmela  M.  Melso 
Dr.  Alan  Meltzer 
Earl  L.  Melville 
Thomas  C.  Menapace 
Norman  Menchel 
Joseph  E.  Meredith 
W.  Darren  Merkel 
Richard  F.  Meroney 
Stephen  V.  Meschler 
Richard  B.  Mesirov 
Denzil  J.  Meyers 
Frederick  J.  Meyers 
Chester  F.  Michewicz,  Jr. 
Alfred  J.  Michini 
Sharon  S.  Micko 
John  J.  Middleton 
Edmund  M.  Miksitz 
Edward  W.  Mikus 
John  J,  Mikus 
Donald  Miller 


Donald  F.  Miller 
Robert  J.  Miller 
James  D.  Milnamow 
Nicholas  Minetti 
Raymond  F.  Minger 
Anthony  J.  Mira 
Dennis  S.  Misiewicz 
Joseph  W.  Mitchell 
Lottie  Mitchell 
Richard  B.  Mitchell 
Stephen  E.  Mitchell 
Edward  Mockapetris 
Joseph  F.  Moeller 
Francis  X.  Moffatt 
John  J.  Moffatt,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Moffett 
Dr.  Augustine  E.  Moffitt,  Jr. 
Richard  G.  Mohelski 
Dr.  Anthony  D.  Molinario,  Jr. 
Kathleen  Molla 
Thomas  J.  Molloy 
Joseph  J.  Molyneaux 
Lawrence  L.  Monaco 
Francis  E.  Monaghan,  Jr. 
Dennis  M.  Monahan 
Richard  J.  Monastra 
Michael  J.  Mondoro 
Albert  A.  Monillas 
David  J.  Monroe 
Anthony  J.  Monteiro 
William  J.  Mooney 
David  T.  Moore 
Edward  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
John  F.  Moore 
Joseph  A.  Moore 
William  F.  Moore 
James  M.  Moran 
James  A.  Morgan 
Norman  E.  Morrell 
Charles  Morris 
George  E.  Morris 
Francis  J.  Mortimer 
James  P.  Motley,  Jr. 
John  F.  Motley 
Dominic  J.  Motta,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Mount 
Alice  K.  Moy 
James  A.  Muldowney 
James  R.  Muldowney 
Jerome  G.  Mulhern 
John  E.  Mulholland 
John  J.  Mulholland 
James  F.  Mullan 
Charles  J.  Mullane 
Bruce  C.  Mullen 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Mullen,  III 
Joseph  T.  Mullen 
R.  James  Mullen 
Peter  J.  Muller 
Robert  J.  Mulligan,  Jr. 
Frank  B.  Mullin,  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Mullin,  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Mulroy 
William  M.  Mulroy 
Louis  J.  Muracco 
Anthony  C.  Murdocca 
Daniel  J.  Murphy 
David  R.  Murphy 
Dennis  M.  Murphy 


George  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 
James  F.  Murphy 
John  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 
James  T.  Murphy 
Joseph  C.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Leo  E.  Murphy 
Michael  J.  Murphy 
Thomas  J.  Murphy 
Thomas  R.  Murphy 
William  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 
William  J.  Murphy 
Edwin  S.  Murray,  Jr. 
Francis  P.  Murray 
Jack  J.  Murray 
George  H.  Myers 
Joseph  S.  Napierkowski 
Dr.  F.  James  Nash 
Frank  W.  Nasuti 
Ted  Nawalinski 
Steven  J.  Needham 
H.  James  Negler 
Paul  J.  Nekoranik 
Richard  P.  Nekoranik 
Anthony  P.  Neri 
William  J.  Neville 
Ralph  A.  Newcomer 
James  J.  Newell 
Michael  F.  Newell,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Nicoletti 
Thomas  R.  Nicoletti 
Peter  J.  Nicolo,  Jr. 
Neil  F.  Nigro 
Eugene  Nines 
Anthony  J.  Nocella 
Edward  J.  Nolan 
Thomas  J.  Nolan 
W.J.  Nolen 
William  M.  Nolle 
Gerard  C.  Nordin 
William  M.  Nolle 
William  J.  Oakley,  Jr. 
Frank  O'Bara,  Jr. 
Charles  J.  O'Brien 
Connel  P.  O'Brien 
John  A.  J.  O'Brien 
John  T.  O'Brien 
Joseph  D.  O'Brien,  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  O'Brien,  II 
Joseph  S.  O'Brien 
Michael  J.  O'Brien 
Raymond  J.  O'Brien 
Richard  W.  O'Brien 
Robert  J.  O'Brien 
Thomas  G.  O'Brien 
Charles  A.  O'Connell,  III 
Walter  G.  O'Connell 
Charles  E.  O'Connor 
Charles  J.  O'Connor 
Francis  X.  O'Connor 
John  J.  O'Driscoll 
Charles  D.  Oettle 
Joseph  P.  O'Grady 
Edward  J.  O'Hanlon 
Peter  J.  O'Hara,  Jr. 
William  S.  Olarin 
John  A.  Oldynski 
Patrick  J.  O'Leary 
Edward  J.  dwell 
Michael  P.  O'Malley 
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Edward  J.  O'Mara 
James  J.  O'Neill 
John  J.  O'Neill 
Joseph  A.  O'Neill 
Robert  B.  O'Neill 
William  J.  O'Neill 
Roman  H.  Ortals 
Chester  J.  Orzechowski,  Jr. 
Michael  H.  Orzechowski 
John  T.  Osmian 
Charles  J.  Ott 
Lawrence  M.  Ott,  Jr. 
William  C.  Ott 
John  W.  Ounsworth,  Jr. 
Eugene  C.  Overcash 
G.  C.  Pacitti 
Eugene  M.  Paduano 
Francis  J.  Pagano 
Frank  C.  Palopoli 
Michael  R.  Palumbo 
Robert  J.  Pannepacker 
Richard  J.  Papirio 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Pappano 
William  C.  Parenti 
Dr.  Raulo  M.  Parmegiani 
Marie  K.  Parrott 
Peter  A.  Parrott 
Donald  J.  Pascucci 
Gabriel  J.  PascuzzI 
John  J.  Patriarca 
Edward  Patrucci 
Jerald  R.  Paules 
Ronald  J.  Pawlowski 
William  J.  Peacock 
James  W.  Pearson,  Jr. 
Joseph  F.  Pearson 
James  M.  Penny,  Jr.,  Esq. 
John  S.  Penny 
Benjamin  J.  Pensiero 
John  V.  Pensiero 
Nicholas  F.  Pensiero 
Alfred  B.  Perlini,  Sr. 
Peter  A.  Peroni,  II 
Lawrence  D.  Persick 
Daniel  F.  Perugini 
Donald  M.  Peterson 
Gerald  R.  Petre 
Michael  A.  Petrick,  Jr. 
Dr.  Paul  M.  Petrillo 
Loren  E.  Pettisani 
James  J.  Pezzolla 
Philip  C.Pfaff 
Charles  Pfizenmaier 
John  J.  Piatkowski 
Robert  J.  Picollo 
Herbert!.  Picus 
Janice  Pierce 
Leo  W.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Pierce 
William  A.  Pietrangelo 
Stanley  T.  Pietrzyk 
Dominic  Pileggi 
John  M.  Piljer,  Jr. 
Michael  A.  Pilla,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Pinder,  Sr. 
Vincent  J.  Pinto 
Thomas  C.  Pistoria 
John  Pizzo 
H.  Randolph  Pomeroy 


William  J.  Pooler 
Robert  C.  Popielarski 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Porrini 
Ellen  Poteat 
Frank  J.  Pratico 
Ronald  M.  Pratowski 
Dr.  Albert  C.  Price 
Joseph  T.  Pura 
Edward  P.  Pussinsky 
Robert  E.  Querubin 
John  W.  Ouinlan 
Joseph  P.  Ouinlan 
Thomas  J.  Ouinlan 
Anthony  B.  E.  Quinn 
Joseph  E.  Quinn 
Stephen  Race 
John  A.  Rata,  Jr. 
Nicholas  Ragucci 
William  J.  Randall 
John  J.  Raquet,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Ratchford 
Charles  T.  Rauscher 
Francis  W.  Reagan 
Dominic  A.  Rebecca 
Charles  A.  Reckner,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Redden 
Stephen  J.  Redden 
Martin  J.  Reddington 
James  J.  Reed 
Richard  J.  Regan,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Regan 
William  R.  Regli 
LTC.  Charles  J.  Reich 
David  E.  Reichert 
Gerald  J.  Reid 
Bernard  F.  Reilly 
Gerald  J.  Reilly 
Leo  W.  Reilly 
Richard  Rein 
Arthur  Reinholt,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Reinking 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Reitano 
Dr.  George  J.  Resnick 
Robert  J.  Riccio 
Edward  C.  Rice 
Dr.  James  T.  Richard 
ftobert  J.  Richmond 
Joseph  W.  Ridgway 
James  W.  Riley 
Stephen  E.  Rineer 
Francis  P.  Risica 
George  J.  Ritchie 
Joseph  P.  Roach 
Kenneth  J.  Roberts 
Thomas  A.  Roberts 
Roy  S.  Robinson 
Dennis  Rochford 
Joseph  G.  Roddy 
Joseph  T.  Rogers,  Sr. 
Newton  R.  Rogers 
Theodore  M.  Rogers,  Jr. 
William  H.  Rogers 
Lou  Rohach 
Robert  L.  Romaine 
Carmen  V.  Romeo 
Robert  D,  Ronco,  Esq. 
Arnold  D.  Ronzoni 
Dr.  John  J.  Rooney 
David  J.  Rosania 


James  T.  Rosenberg,  Esq. 
Miles  R.  Rosenberg 
Dr.  Albert  M.  Rosett 
Dr.  Jeffrey  S.  Rosett 
John  V.  Rosetti 
John  P.  Rossi 
Frederick  T.  Rosso,  Jr. 
Robert  R.  Rowe 
Dennis  R.  Rubisch 
Daniel  F.  Ruggieri,  Jr. 
Michael  R.  Ruser 
David  J.  Russell 
Stephen  J.  Russo 
Henry  W.  Rutecki 
Sigmond  S.  Rutkowski 
Joseph  J.  Ruzicka 
John  P.  Ryan 
Joseph  F.  Ryan 
Dr.  Richard  R.  Ryan 
Robert  E.  Ryan 
Thomas  J.  Ryan 
Thomas  A.  Sabol 
Marvin  Sacks 
Patrice  H.  Saggiomo 
Charles  J.  Salle 
Frank  T.  Salera 
Anthony  Salerno 
William  A.  Salmon 
Chester  J.  Salwach 
Carlo  J.  Salzano 
Philip  P.  Samsel 
John  T.  Santarlas 
Anthony  J.  Santoro 


Michael  C.  Sarbello 
Dr.  Francis  Sarro 
Stanley  J.  Sasinowski,  Jr. 
James  F.  Savage,  Jr. 
Joseph  F.  X.  Savona 
John  M.  Scarpellino 
Michael  J.  Scarpello 
Frank  J.  Schaller,  Jr. 
John  M.  Schaller 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Schenk 
Thomas  E.  Schenk,  Jr. 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Schieken 
Joseph  F.  Schierse 
Leo  J.  Schilling,  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Schilp 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Schneider 
Joseph  J.  Schoen,  Jr. 
William  A.  Schoeniger 
Gerard  J.  Schorn 
Paul  G.  Schott 
Robert  J.  Schreiber 
Thomas  Schreiber 
Paul  M.  Schugsta,  Jr. 
John  E.  Schuler 
Lawrence  D.  Schuler 
Howard  J.  Schultz 
Louis  A.  Schultz 
Barry  S.  Schwartz 
James  R.  Schwartz 
John  R.  Schwartz 
Kurt  C.  Schwind 
Charles  F.  Scott,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Searl 
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Edward  T.  Sears,  Jr. 

Raymond  C.  Sieberlich 

William  C.  Seiberlich.  Jr. 

Robert  W  Seifert 

Joe  E.  Seller 

Robert  L.  Selwell 

David  Sejda 

Edward  J.  Seltzer 

William  Seltzer 

Charles  A.  Senior 

Richard  W.  Serfass 

Edmond  T.  Sexton 

Dr.  John  J.  Seydow 

Joseph  J.  Sgro 

Robert  F.  Schafer 

Adrian  C.  Shanahan 

Harry  S.  Shanis 

William  F.  Shannon.  Jr. 

William  B.  Shaw 

John  J.  Shawaryn,  Jr. 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Shea 

Dr.  John  H.  Sheehan 

Joseph  J. Sheehan 

Margaret  M.  Sheerin 

John  R.  Shegda 

Regina  C.  Shields 

Robert  M.  Shiminske 

Emanuel  Shodder 

Carol  C.  Sholette 

David  Shore 

Joseph  M.  Shortall,  Esq. 

William  J.  Siddall 

William  M.  Siegle 

Joseph  F.  Sierotowicz 

Joseph  J.  Sikora 

Christopher  W.  Silvotti,  Jr. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Simmers,  Jr. 

George  R.  Simmons,  Jr. 

Dr.  Bernard  J.  Simmons 

Michael  F.  Simon 

Arthur  W.  Simpson 

William  D.  Simpson 

John  C.  Singer 

John  Sivick 

Thaddeus  J.  Skarbek,  Jr. 

John  A.  Slattery 

Joan  A.  Smalarz 

Dr.  Chester  E.  Smith 

George  F.  Smith 

Gerard  F.  Smith 

Joseph  E.  Smith 

Joseph  F.  Smith 

William  E.  Smith 

Dr.  W.  Ellis  Smith 

Rhody  Smith 

Robert  Sneath,  Jr. 

Captain  John  D.  Snyder,  USAF 

Dr.  John  J.  Snyder 

Raymond  F.  Snyder 

Jack  Solomon 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Spaar 

Lester  A.  Spangenberg 

Francis  J.  Speiser 

William  W.  Spencer 

Francis  J.  Spiecker 

John  J  Spielberger 

Emmett  Spieldock 

Philip  N.  Spinelli 


William  F.  Sproule 

Joseph  M.  Stagliano 

Leon  Stallings 

John  C.  Stankiewicz 

Thomas  B.  Stanley 

James  E.  Stanton 

Joseph  P.  Stark 

Robert  G.  Stauffer 

Daniel  S.  Steelman 

Joseph  P.  Stees 

Harvey  Stefanowicz 

James  F.  Stehli 

Burton  Stein,  Esq. 

Dr.  Mark  R.  Stein 

Mrs.  William  J.  Steinbruegge 

Ada  M.  Steinmetz 

Daniel  F.  Steimetz,  Jr. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Stemmler 

Eunice  Stephens 

Dr.  George  C.  Stephens 

Edward  W.  Stewart 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Stiet 

Lawrence  J.  Strange 

Robert  P.  Strasavich 

Bertram  L.  Strieb 

John  M.  Strobel 

Samuel  Strubbs 

Victor  Suchodolski 

William  B.  Sudell 

Paul  F.  Sullivan 

Stephen  J.  Sullivan 

Clarence  G.  Supplee 

Herbert  Sussman 

James  F.  Sweeney 

Joseph  J.  Sweeney,  Jr. 

Francis  E.  Swiacki 

Gerald  J.  Swiacki 

Kevin  E.  Sylvester 

Arthur  R.  Sypek,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Stanely  A.  Szawlewicz 

Leonard  F.  Szweda 

Michael  A.  Taboga 

Joseph  L.  Tedesco 

Howard  Taggart 

Jean  Tanney 

Dewitt  W.  Temple 

Carol  S.  Tener 

James  J.  Timoney 

James  A.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Robert  C.  Thorn 

Stewart  F.  Titus 

Ronald  F.  Tobia 

James  J.  Tobin 

Timothy  0.  Tobin 

Charles  A.  Tocknell 

Robert  A.  Toltzis 

George  A.  Tomezsko 

Joseph  E.  Toner,  III 

Paul  E.  Towhey 

Thomas  J.  Trainer 

Edward  J.  Trakimas,  Jr. 

Joseph  J.  Traurig 

John  G.  Travers 

Russell  Tredinick 

Martin  TremI 

Frank  J.  Trent 

James  J.  Troisi 

Gerard  J.  Troy 


Dr.  Richard  G.  Tucker 

Vincent  F.  Tumminello 

James  F.  Turek 

John  A.  Turek 

Anthony  A.  Tursi 

Louis  H.  Tursi 

Vincent  L.  Turzo 

Leonard  N.  Tusone 

John  F.  Udinski 

William  J.  Uhl 

Charles  J.  Uliano 

Michael  L.  Uzzo 

Denise  J.  Vadenais 

Vincent  D.  Valecce 

Ronald  J.  Valenti 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Vallillo 

Rene  Vander  Vossen 

Rev.  Leo  M.  van  Everbroeck 

Joseph  G.  A.  van  Reymersdal 

William  van  Sant 

Thomas  M.  Vapniarek 

Frank  J.  Varga 

George  A.  Vasiliauskas 

Robert  H.  Vasoli 

Michael  J.  Vattimo 

Philip  Vechione 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Vergare 

Joseph  V.  Vesci 

Dr.  Louis  X.  Viggiano 

Paul  E.  Vignone 

Fred  C.  Vincent 

Frank  J.  Viola,  Jr. 

Vincent  A.  Virguiti 

Peter  L.  Viscusi 

Donald  J.  Vivian 

Eugene  R.  Voegtiin 

Anthony  L.  Voell 

Julius  P.  von  Bushberger 

Eugene  E.  Vozzella 

Kenneth  R.  Wagner 

Frank  J.  Wahl,  Jr. 

Lawrence  R.  Walinsky 

Dr.  James  M.  Walker 

Leroy  G.  Walker 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Walker 

Robert  Walker 

William  T.  Walker 

Francis  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 

John  D.  Walsh 

Hon.  Joseph  T.  Walsh 

Robert  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Walsh 

William  F.  Walsh 

Hans  W.  Walter 

Charles  C.  Walton,  Jr. 

Joseph  B.  Waltrich 

David  L.  Walty 

Edward  L.  Wanjek 

Andrew  J.  Ward 

Robert  M.  Ward 

Arthur  A.  Warren 

Elizabeth  M.  Washofsky 

James  C.  Webb 

Alfred  E.  Weber 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Weber 

Richard  J.  Weber 

Rudolph  H.  Weber 

Otto  R.  Weiler 


James  J.  Weir 

Francis  J.  Weiss 

Paul  Weiss 

Joan  F.  Welte 

Gregory  J.  Wenclawiak 

Edward  J.  Werner 

Paul  J.  West 

Frederick  M.  Westcott 

George  Westfall 

Byrne  P.  Whalen 

Charles  H.  Wharton 

Helen  M.  Wharton 

Thomas  J.  Whelan 

William  J.  Whelan 

Donald  C.  White 

George  T.  White 

John  P.  White 

Allen  C.  Whitehead 

Herbert  Whitehead 

Milton  F.  Whitehead 

Glenn  V.  Wild 

Francis  W.  Wilent 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wiley 

Thomas  J.  Wilkinson 

John  J.  Williams 

Anne  C.  Wilson 

Peter  A.  Wilson 

Andrea  D.  Windsor 

William  J.  Wingel 

William  C.  Wixted 

Dr.  William  M.  Wixted 

Taras  M.  Wochok 

Harry  W.  Woodcock 

James  C.  Wolf 

John  L.  Wolstenholme 

John  J.  Woods 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Wreen,  Jr. 

Charles  D.  Wrigley 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Wroblewski 

Walter  R.  Wszoiek 

James  Wuenschel 

Donald  E.  Wydrzynski,  Esq. 

John  S.  Wydrzynski 

Constance  Xanthopoulous 

Peter  Yaremko 

Joseph  A.  Yasaian 

Edward  A.  Yehle 

Joseph  A.  Yelo 

Joseph  G.  Yenfer 

Frank  C.  Yoder 

John  G.  Yonglove 

David  H.  Young 

John  P.  Young 

Kevin  P.  Young 

Richard  F.  Young 

William  H.  Young,  III 

John  J.  Zaccaria 

Frederick  A.  Zaiss 

Henry  W.  Zakrzewski 

Dr.  James  H.  Zavecz 

Dr.  Leonard  T.  Zebrowski 

Bruce  Zehnle 

William  N.  Zelner 

Henry  J.  Zentner 

Walter  A.  Zell 

Cpt.  Paul  F.  Zerkow,  USA. 

Frederick  J.  Ziems 

Robert  J.  Zuccarini 
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Alumni  listed  below  participated  in  telethons  during  the  year.  The  members  of  the 
Alumni   Fund  Council  are  indeed  grateful  for  their  generous  assistance. 


Charles  H.  Adier  '56 
Alexander  A.  Avallon  '54 
Gerald  B.  Baldino  '52 
Mark  D.  Baldino  72 
Richard  H.  Becker  '50 
James  J.  Beeson  '67 
Robert  A.  Berens  '51 
John  L.  Biehl  '49 
Thomas  Bonner  '69 
Anthony  M.  Carney  '53 
John  F.  Casey  '48 
Charles  F.  X.  Cleary  '70 
James  P.  Conboy  '50 
John  J.  Conboy  '50 
James  T.  Costello  '66 
Robert  F.  Costello  '55 
James  M.  Cunningham  '68 
Richard  J.  Daisley  '51 
Robert  P.  Davine  '59 
Frank  B,  Deck  '54 
William  A.  DeMarco  '68 
Martin  J.  Devlne  '50 
Anthony  J.  Dllenno  '39 
Joseph  F.  Dolan,  III  '39 
Leo  A.  Donohue  '59 
Thomas  J.  Durkin  '56 
John  J.  Fallon  '67 
Julius  E.  Fioravanti,  Esq.  '53 
Philip  J.  Fisher  '61 
Richard  A.  Flanagan  '65 


Stacey  Fleming  '76 
Thomas  J.  Flood  '66 
Francis  A.  Florio  '53 
Paul  Foley  '74 
Francis  T.  Foti  '48 
John  J.  French  '53 
Joseph  F.  Fricker  '53 
Richard  A.  Gedeka  '66 
Maria  L.  Gioquindo  '76 
Ronald  C.  Giletti  '62 
JohnC.  Gyza  '57 
Kenneth  G.  Hager  '58 
Thomas  B.  Harper  III,  Esq.  '48 
Robert  E.  Hayes  '52 
Vincent  C.  Hehl '72 
William  M.  Henhoeffer  '56 
Walter  J.  Heyse  '72 
Thomas  M.  Hickey  '65 
Harry  C.  J.  Himes,  Esq.  '60 
Frank  J.  Hoban  '51 
Jerome  P.  Hofmann  '51 
Richard  M.  Hohlfeld  '71 
Philip  E.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Esq.  '71 
James  Jones  '69 
Ms.  Michele  J.  Kaczaiek  '75 
Joseph  F.  Kane  '75 
Maurice  A.  Kelley,  Jr.  '39 
Eugene  L.  Kelly  '58 
John  B.  Kelly  '58 
Vincent  J.  Kelly '49 


James  J.  Kenyon  '65 
Thomas  J.  Kirsch  '62 
James  D.  Koch  '55 
William  J.  Leimkuhler  '65 
Frederick  L.  Leinhauser  '57 
Nicholas  J.  Lisi,  Esq.  '62 
Ray  Lodise  '60 
Thomas  J.  Lynch  '62 
Thomas  A.  Lyons  '74 
Lawrence  E.  McAlee  '59 
Cletus  J.  McBride  '50 
Frank  McCabe  '69 
Philip  N.  McCabe '52 
John  L.  McCloskey  '48 
Edward  G.  McBride  '72 
John  A.  McGinty  '49 
Daniel  E.  McGonigle  '57 . 
John  P.  McKenna  '53 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney  '70 
John  J.  Mangan  '53 
Mario  V.  Mele  '64 
David  Morgan  '50 
Gerald  F.  Moritz  '67 
Paul  M.  Moser  '52 
Frank  J.  Noonan  '55 
William  J.  Oakley '67 
William  A.  O'Callaghan  '51 
Joseph  P.  O'Connor  '66 
Patrick  J.  O'Leary  '71 
Thomas  J,  O'Rourke  '72 


Edward  Patrucci  '55 
Alfred  G.  Perlini,  Sr.  '73 
Joseph  P.  Quinlan  '39 
Raymond  Regan  '74 
Fred  F.  Rizzo,  Jr.  '59 
John  C.  Rosania  '49 
Albert  W.  Rostien  '49 
Edward  J.  Rowley  '54 
Joseph  J.  Ruzicka  '61 
Thomas  A.  Sabol  '71 
Joseph  A.  Saioni  '60 
Harry  B.  Sauers  '71 
Magnus  J.  Schaebler  '22 
Robert  J.  Schaefer  '54 
Robert  C.  Seiger,  Esq.  '70 
James  J.  Shea  '67 
John  E.  Slanga  '71 
Paul  M.  Smith  '76 
Peter  Smith  '67 
Edward  W.  Stewart  '54 
James  E.  Sullivan  '58 
Frank  E.  Swiacki  '58 
Edward  G.  Titterton  '49 
Francis  X.  Viggiano  '76 
Robert  W.  Wassel  '66 
Joseph  T.  Waugh  '50 
Joseph  P.  Yambor  '58 
John  Zaccaria  '53 
Frederick  Zaiss  '70 
Ronald  Zinck  '70 


PARENTS  GIVING   ($100  &  OVER) 


Mr.  Joseph  J.  Butler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Byrnes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Galante 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  A.  Giuffrida 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Howe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Linus,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Mirabile 
Fred  Speaker,  Esq. 


OTHER  CONTRIBUTING   PARENTS 


Mr.  Don  Barton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Borzi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Budano 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Calandra 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Cowley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Day 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Diamond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pino  DiGiacomo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Doyle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Dyer 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Fallon 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Feinberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Feinstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Fields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  I.  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Freyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  Pauline  F.  Geiger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  X.  Gillespie 

Mr.  Herman  Gordon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hicke 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Holdsworth 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Linn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Lyons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Maher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Mancuso 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Masano 

Mr.  James  P.  McBride 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Mclntyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mokriski 

Mr.  George  Pierce 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Shakely 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Siege! 

Mrs.  Marvin  Spiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zinon  D.  Trivelis 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Vecchione 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Joseph  Ward 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Waring 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Worthington 

Mrs.  John  Zaili 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Zaner 
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ANOTHER 
POINT  OF  VIEW 


Karen  Horowitz,  an  instructor  of  film  in  the 
college's  English  Department,  offers  her 
photographic  impressions  of  the  campus 
beginning  with  a  sequence  of  student  move- 
ment in  OIney  Hall. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW -Continued 


The  dormitories,  a  classroom  in  OIney  Hall, 
the  Roland  Holroyd  Science  Center,  an 
exercise  room  in  Hay  man  Hall  — all  integral 
parts  of  the  collegiate  experience. 
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Vou  Ain't  Seen 
Vothin'  Yet  • 


La  Salle,  Fall  1976 
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To  the  President  and  Trustees  of  La  Salle  College 


In  this  year  of  the  bicentennial,  when  we  reflect  on  what  hope,  courage,  and  faith  in  God 
has  produced  for  our  country,  it  is  pleasing  to  report  that  like  our  country,  these  same 
attributes  are  continuing  to  also  maintain  our  College  in  a  reasonably  sound  financial 
position. 

SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CURRENT  OPERATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975-76 

Total  current  revenues    $14,186,677.66 

Total  current  operating  expenses    12,757,356.38 

Excess  of  current  revenues  over  current 

operating  expenses     1,429,321.28 

Total  capital  outlays:  buildings,  equipment, 

retirement  of  indebtedness,  endowment  principal, 

and  agency  funds     1 ,468,029.38 

Deficit  of  current  revenues  over  current 

expenses  and  capital  outlays $     (38,71 7.10) 


This  report  includes  the  opinion  of  Robert  A.  O'Connel 
and  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  it  statis- 
tically and  graphically  illustrates  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant areas  of  financial  activity,  and  the  continuing  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  College. 

The  accounts  of  the  College  are  maintained  and  its 
reports  are  presented  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
recommended  by  the  National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Business  Officers.  The  accounts  and  financial 
statements  clearly  segregate  the  assets  and  the  liabilities 
of  each  of  the  major  fund  groupings  as  reflected  in  the 
Comparative  Statement  of  Financial  Conditions  (Balance 
Sheet)— Form  1.  Some  of  the  financial  highlights  of  the 
year  are: 

■  The  College's  equity  in  all  funds  again  has  increased 
in  an  amount  over  $1  million,  See  page  2. 

B  The  excess  of  current  income  over  current  operating 
expenditures  was  $1,429,321.38.  However,  after  capi- 
tal outlays  of  $1,468,029.38,  current  operations  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  in  current  fund  balances  of 
$38,717.10. 

■  Student  loan  funds,  including  the  application  of 
$235,521.00  advanced  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  $20,000.00  by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  for 
establishment  of  a  College  independent  loan  program, 
increased  by  $245,333.47  to  a  year  end  total  of 
$4,811,112.22. 

■  The  1975-76  gifts  and  grants  again  reached  a  new  high 
in  the  amount  of  $1,348,591.19. 

■  Although  $250,000.00  of  earnings  remained  in  current 
funds,  unrestricted  endowments  increased 
$377,156.99  to  a  year  end  total  of  $4,664,238.27. 

■  Through  earnings  on  investments,  retirement  of  in- 
debtedness funds  increased  $66,861.06  to  a  new  total 
of  $981,180.46. 


■  The  annual  debt  service  applicable  to  bonds  and  mort- 
gage obligations,  including  principal  ($419,689.74) 
and  interest  ($693,306.56),  off-set  by  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment interest  subsidy  grant,  amounted  to  $997,971 .30. 

■  Borrowing  for  working  capital  purposes  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  was  equal  to  the  1974-75 
amount  of  $1 ,025,000.00. 

■  Capital  improvements,  including  apparatus,  furniture, 
and  library  books,  amounted  to  $420,880.82. 

■  The  decrease  of  $215,936.45  in  total  agency  funds 
reflects  an  additional  contribution  of  $95,000.00  to  the 
supplemental  (prior  service)  retirement  program  by 
the  College,  earnings  on  supplemental  retirement 
funds  of  $31,384.49,  transfers  to  individual  retirement 
annuity  contracts  for  individuals  who  retired  during  the 
year  totaling  $246,218.76,  and  a  due  to  current  funds 
adjustment  of  $96,102.18. 

The  following  summary  of  fund  balances  reflects  the 
continuing  growth  of  the  College's  equity: 


FUND  BALANCES 

(expressed  in  thousands) 


6/30/76     6/30/75      Change 


$ 

$ 

S 

Current  funds 

287 

326 

-      39 

Student  loan  funds 

4,811 

4.566 

^    245 

Endowment  and  similar  funds 

4,926 

4,559 

^    367 

Retirement  of  Indebtedness  funds 

981 

914 

+      67 

Net  investment  in  plant 

17,966 

17,079 

-    887 

Agency  Funds 

443 

659 

-    216 

Totals 

29.414 

28.103 

-1.311 

La  Salle,  Fall  1976 
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LA  SALLE  COLLEGE  FINANCIAL  REPORT  1975 


CURRENT  REVENUES: 

Total  education  and  general  revenue,  the  monetary  life 
stream  of  the  College,  was  6.9%  greater  than  the  total 
educational  and  general  revenues  for  1974-75,  from 
$10,903,785.83  in  1974-75  to  $1 1 ,660,458.48  in  1975-76. 

■  As  a  result  of  an  8%  increase  in  full-time  day  tuition, 
from  $2,100  and  $2,200  in  1974-75  to  $2,270  and 
$2,370  in  1975-76,  and  an  8.5%  increase  in  part-time 
evening  and  summer  tuition,  from  $47  per  semester 
credit  hour  in  1974-75  to  $51  in  1975-76,  net  total 
tuition,  prior  to  the  mandatory  allocation  of 
$130,909.00  to  College  Union  revenue,  amounted  to 
$9,656,268.59  as  compared  to  $8,979,673.67  in  1974- 
75. 

■  With  each  inflationary  year  that  passes,  gifts  and 
grants  become  more  and  more  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  financial  life  blood  of  the  College.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  report  that  gifts  and  grants,  which  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  Institutional  Assistance 
Grant,  in  the  amount  of  $494,325.00,  and  the  United 
States  Government  Annual  Interest  Subsidy  Grant  of 
$115,025.00,  reached  another  new  high  of 
$1,348,591.19.  Again,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Development  Area,  the  gifts  of  Alumni,  Friends,  Busi- 
ness Associations,  and  Foundations  amounted  to 
$670,995.07,  as  compared  with  $611,080.51  in  1974- 
75. 

■  In  order  to  display  more  appropriately  educational  and 
general  revenue  and  expense,  Special  Activity  and 
Tour  revenues  and  expenses,  which  were  included  in 
current  revenue  and  expense  for  the  first  time  in 
1974-75,  have  now  been  transferred  to  auxiliary  enter- 
prises. All  comparative  statements  displaying  1974-75 
financial  information  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  this 
change. 

The  following  summary  reflects  pattern  changes  in  edu- 
cational and  general  revenues: 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL 
REVENUES 

{expressed  in  thousands) 


6/30/76 

6/30/75 

Change 

$ 

$ 

S 

Tuition  and  fees 

9,525 

8,843 

+  682 

Gifts  and  Grants 

1.349 

1.281 

^  68 

Activities  related  to 

instructional  departments 

172 

152 

•    20 

Earnings  on  investments 

392 

433 

-  41 

Other  administrative  and  general 

223 

194 

+  29 

Totals 

11,661 

10,903 

-758 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

Inflationary  pressures  continue  to  cause  operating  costs 
to  rise  in  almost  all  areas  and  categories.  People  being 
its  most  valuable  resource,  the  College  again  made  every 
effort  to  adjust  salaries  of  its  personnel.  Full-time  faculty 
received  salary  increases  averaging  8.3%.  Administrative 
and  staff  increases  ranged  from  5.5%  to  7%.  The  com- 
bined total  of  all  educational  and  general  salaries  was  an 
increase  of  $334,641 .62,  or  5.6%  over  1 974-75. 

The  tables  that  follow  reflect  the  areas  where  increased 
costs  have  occurred  as  well  as  the  categories  of  in- 
crease. 


1975-76  ACTUAL 

EXPENDITURES 

VS.  APPROVED  BUDGETS 

{expressed  in 

thousands) 

+  or  - 

Actual 
S 

Budgets 

S 

Budgets 
S 

Educational  and  General 

Instruction,  day 

Arts  and  science 

2,623 

2,623 

Business  administration 

422 

414 

-     8 

Instruction,  evening 

584 

640 

-   56 

Week-End  Campus  Program 
Instruction,  summer 

92 
228 

83 
204 

-  9 

-  24 

Instruction,  graduate  religion 
M.S. A.  Program 

59 
23 

71 
39 

-  12 

-  16 

Activities  related  to  inst'l  depts. 

218-^ 

128 

^  90 

Other  inst'l  and  educ.  departments 
Libraries 

595 
461 

577 
426 

4-    18 

-  35 

Total  inst'l  and  educ.  services 

5,305 

5,205 

-100 

Student  services 

317 

325 

-     8 

Student  activities 

70 

69 

-     1 

Athletics 

372 

347 

-  25 

Total  student  services  and  act. 

759 

741 

-   18 

Public  affairs  and  development 

301 

319 

-   18 

General  institutional  services 

246 

176 

^  70 

General  institutional  expenses 
Staff  benefits 

744 
646 

761 
660 

-  17 

-  14 

Total  general  institutional 

1,636 

1,597 

+  39  ^ 

Operation  and  maintenance  of 

physical  plant 
General  administration 

1.203 
355 

1.115 
354 

4-  88 

+     1 

Total  educational  and  general 

9,559 

9.331 

-228 

Student  aid 

1.005 

1,058 

-  53 

Total  actual  vs.  budgets 

10,5^4 

10.389 

4-175 

'Actual  and  budgeted  figures  are  after  prorations  to  auxiliary  en- 
terprises. 

^Includes  571,671  for  matching  grants  and  projects  not  provided 
in  operating  budgets. 
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Since  the  budgets,  which  are  prepared  in  a  before  the 
fact  environment,  represent  the  goals  of  the  College  for  its 
operations,  the  forces  of  inflation  and  rising  costs  can 
possiblly  be  seen  more  clearly,  when  we  compare  the 
actual  expenses  for  1974-75  with  the  actual  expenses  for 
1975-76. 


The  following  table  displays  the  increase  of  $766,726.38 
in  actual  expenditures  for  1975-76  over  1974-75  by  the 
category  of  the  expenditures. 


1975-76  AND   1974-75 

ACTUAL 

EXPENDITURES 

{expressed  in 

thousands) 

1975-76 

1974-75 

Change  ^ 

Educational  and  General 

Actual 

Actual 

Instruction,  day 

$ 

$ 

S 

Arts  and  science 

2,623 

2,519 

+  104 

Business  administration 

422 

387 

+  35 

Instruction,  evening 

584 

566 

+  18 

Week-End  Campus  Program 

92 

2 

4-  92 

Instruction,  summer 

228 

205 

+  23 

Instruction,  graduate  religion 

59 

63 

-     4 

M.B.A.  Program 

23 

J 

-^  23 

Activities  related  to  inst'l  depts. 

218 

151 

^  67 

Other  inst1  and  educ.  departments 

595 

557 

-  38 

Libraries 

461 

394 

-  67 

Total  inst'l  and  educ.  services 

5,305 

4,842 

+  463 

Student  services 

317 

309 

+     8 

Student  activities 

70 

63 

+     7 

Athletics 

372 

316 

+  56 

Total  student  services  and  act. 

759 

688 

-  71 

Public  affairs  and  development 

301 

272 

-   29 

General  institutional  services 

246 

167 

+   79 

General  institutional  expenses 

744 

763 

-   19 

Staff  benefits 

646 

563 

+  83 

Total  general  institutional 

1.636 

1,493 

+  143 

Operation  and  maintenance  of 

physical  plant 

1.203 

1,274 

-  71 

General  administration 

355 

326 

-  29 

Total  educational  and  general 

9,559 

8,895 

-664 

Student  aid 

1,005 

902 

-103 

Total  actual  expenditures 

10,564 

9,797 

+  767 

'After  adjustments  for  prorated  charges. 

^New  program  1975-76. 

■"Start-up  costs  applicable  to  the  Masters  of  Business  Administra- 

tion to  begin  in  the  Fall  Term  1 976. 

CHANGE  IN  EXPENDITURES 

K      1975-76  VS. 

1974-75   BY 

K_             CATEGORY 

^^^^H          (expressed  in  thousands) 

^^^m. 

Change 

I^^^^B; 

Over 

%of 

fl^Hr 

1974-75 

Change 

S 

% 

Salaries  and  Wages 

-335 

05.86 

Supply  and  expense 

-393 

13,65 

Capital  equipment 

-  65 

(04.59) 

Total  Educational  &  General 

-663 

07.48 

Student  Aid 

+  104 

11.54 

Total  departmental  expenditures 

-767 

07.83 

Staff  benefits,  a  necessity  in  providing  adequate  and 
necessary  benefits  to  our  employees,  continues  to  out- 
distance inflation.  Social  security  rates;  a  19%  increase  in 
medical  insurance;  increases  in  retirement  contributions 
following  salary  increases  as  well  as  the  addition  of  staff 
personnel  to  the  retirement  programs;  and  possibly  the 
most  dramatic  of  all,  an  increase  of  $25,381  or  249%  in 
unemployment  compensation  benefit  payments;  causes 
staff  benefits  to  increase  a  total  of  $90,724.08  in  1975-76 
over  1974-75. 


STAFF  BENEFITS 


1970-71 

$386,658.49 

1971-72 

413,688.84 

1972-73 

478.261.36 

1973-74 

556,273.53 

1974-75 

591.426.57 

1975-76 

$682,586.25 

'Before  prorated  charges  to  auxiliary  enterprises. 
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The  cost  of  energy  (fuel  oil  and  electric)  continues  to  be 
a  significant  cost.  We  would  appear  to  have  reached  our 
minimum  consumption  point  and  no  longer  can  show  the 
drastically  reduced  comparison  of  two  years  ago.  Through 
the  continuous  efforts  of  the  Physical  Plant  Department  we 
continue  at  approximately  the  same  reduced  consumption 
and  the  same  high  cost  per  unit  of  energy. 

COMPARISON  OF  FUEL  OIL  AND 
ELECTRIC  CONSUMPTION  AND  COST 

(gallons,  kilowatt  hours,  and  dollars 
expressed  in  thousands) 


^^H 

1975-76 

1974-75 

Change 

^^^^^^ 

gal 

gal 

gal 

Fuel  oil  consumption 

486 

483 

-  3 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Cost  of  fuel  oil 

157 

162 

-  5 

kwh 

kwh 

kwh 

Electric  consumption 

6.597 

6,636 

-39 

S 

$ 

$ 

Cost  of  electricity 

214 

215 

-  1 

Total  dollars 

371 

377 

-   6 

AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

The  operations  of  the  three  hoped  for  self-sustaining  or 
break-even  auxiliary  enterprises  (residence  halls,  food 
service,  and  campus  store)  almost  scored  a  direct  bull's- 
eye  in  the  sum  of  their  combined  results.  After  capital 
purchases  and  retirement  of  debt  principal,  there  was  a 
group  loss  of  $71.44. 

■  The  residence  halls  again  with  an  occupancy  approach- 
ing 100%  has  recorded  an  excess  of  current  revenue 
of  $59,264.1 3  in  excess  of  current  operating  expenses. 
However,  after  capital  expenditures  of  $1,300.00  and 
retirement  of  revenue  bonds  and  mortgage  obligations 
totaling  $79,888.90,  a  net  deficit  of  $21,924.77  re- 
sulted. Increased  repairs,  replacement,  maintenance 
and  security  costs  being  the  most  significant  in  in- 
creasing the  operating  deficit  of  the  residence  halls. 

■  Food  services  through  the  very  close  monitoring  of 


salary  costs  has  been  able  to  off-set  an  increase  in 
food  costs  of  over  $30,000.00  to  complete  the  year 
with  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditures  of 
$1,646.97. 

■  The  Campus  Store  through  an  increase  in  gross  sales  of 
$43,480  which  would  appear  to  have  moved  them 
through  the  break-even  point  in  the  ratio  of  volume  to 
overhead  which  combined  with  managements  close 
attention  to  costs  has  resulted  in  a  record  year  for  the 
store  with  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditures  of 
$20,206.36. 

■  The  College  Union  is  not  self-sustaining  and  is  subsi- 
dized by  bond  indenture  agreement  through  tuition, 
through  gains,  if  any,  in  the  food  services  and  campus 
store,  and  through  facilities  rental  revenues.  The  cur- 
rent operations  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $11,962.68  after 
retirement  of  principal  on  revenue  bonds. 

■  The  newly  added  auxiliary  enterprises  of  Special  Acti- 
vities and  Tours  recorded  sales  of  tours  in  the  amount 
of  $438,167.39  and  membership  fee  revenue  of 
$18,880.67.  After  cost  of  trips  and  administrative  ex- 
penses, an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditures  of 
$10,447.02  resulted. 

As  Dr.  Sprissler  noted  before,  "financially,  the  excess  of 
total  current  revenues  over  total  current  expenditures  is 
the  life  blood  of  La  Salle's  financial  structure."  This  margin 
provides  the  funds  to  build  the  buildings,  maintain  the 
physical  facilities,  buy  the  equipment,  and  pay  the  princi- 
pal on  loans,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  all  of  which  assure 
the  continued  existence  of  La  Salle. 

Again,  the  cooperation  of  the  administrators,  department 
chairman,  and  department  supervisors,  in  the  establishing 
of  economies  in  the  operation  of  their  departments  is 
gratefully  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  It  is  only  through 
this  continuing  concern  of  all  that  our  College  can  maintain 
a  healthy  financial  position. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


DAVID  C.   FLEMING 

Acting  Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs 


U^J^^^^n^^ri^ 


Robert  A.  O'Connell  &  Co 

CERTIFIED   PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

Reverend  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  President 
La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
20th  Street  and  OIney  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19141 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  balance  sheet  of  La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  as  of  June  30,  1976  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  fund  balances 
and  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for  the  year  then  ended. 
Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  applicable  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  aforementioned  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  of  La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  June  30,  1976  and  the  changes 
in  fund  balances  and  the  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for 
the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


August  26,  1976 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  FUND  REVENUES, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  TRANSFERS  TO  OTHER  FUNDS 


1 

1 

|C3B 
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Year  Ended 
June  30, 1976 

CURRENT  REVENUES 

Educational  and  General—  * 

Tuition  and  otiier  student  fees 9,525,359.59 

Gifts  and  grants      1,348,591.19 

Activities  related  to  academic  affairs    171,741.36 

Administrative  and  other  revenues    614,766.34 

Total  Educational  and  General       11 ,660,458.48 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  2,526,219.18 

Total  Current  Revenues     14,186,677.66 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 
Educational  and  General  — 

Instruction      4,030,921.21 

Activities  related  to  instruction  departments  218,213.70 

Otfier  instruction  and  educational  services  ....  595,160.22 

Libraries     460,927.08 

Student  services  and  activities      759,289.73 

Public  affairs  and  development     300,533.34 

General  institutional  expenses      990,367.10 

Staff  benefits      645,659.67 

General  administration      354,648.19 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant  .  .  1,202,955.84 

Total  Educational  and  General       9,558,676.08 

STUDENT  AID  1,005,108.63 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  2,434,308.39 

12,998,093.10 

Less:  Capital  items  included  in  above   240,736.72 

Net  Current  Expenditures      12,757,365.38 

Transfers  — To  other  funds  (see  Form  3)       1,468,029.38 

Net  increase  (decrease)  in 

Current  fund  balance     (38,717.10) 

Total  Expenditures,  Transfers,  and  Net  

Increases  in  Current  Fund  Balance 14,186,677.66 


Year  Ended 

Year  Ended 

June  30,  1975 

June  30, 1966 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

67.15 

8,843,337.67 

67.57 

4,292,834.93 

69.56 

09.51 

1,281,337.51 

09.79 

366,322.62 

05.94 

01.20 

151,616.87 

01.16 

73,594.81 

01.20 

04.34 

627,493.78 

04.79 

255,723.30 

04.15 

82.20 

10,903,785.83 

83.31 

4,988,475.66 

80.85 

17.80 

2,184,355.34 

16.69 

1,183,032.53 

19.15 

100.00 

13,088,141.17 

100.00 

6,171,508.19 

100.00 

28.42 

3,730,282.85 

28.58 

1,946,477.22 

31.54 

01.54 

151,098.91 

01.15 

23,324.47 

00.38 

04.20 

556,848.07 

04.25 

143,289.31 

02.33 

03.25 

393,666.04 

03.01 

254,792.52 

04.13 

05.36 

688,843.75 

05.27 

250,676.45 

04.07 

02.12 

271,795.70 

02.08 

112,247.97 

01.82 

06.98 

929,862.05 

07.10 

353,742.48 

05.74 

04.56 

561,862.17 

04.29 

164,728.05 

02.67 

02.50 

327,555.89 

02.50 

203,539.85 

03.30 

08.48 

1,273,736.14 

09.74 

410,407.20 

06.65 

67.41 

8,895,551.57 

67.97 

3,863,224.52 

62.63 

07.09 

901,506.05 

06.89 

387,933.13 

06.25 

17.16 

2,087,806.80 

15.95 

1,069,243.00 

17.33 

8 

11,884,864,42 

90.81 

5,320,400.65 

86.21 

(01.70) 

302,053.86 

(02.31) 

154,070.07 

(02.50) 

89.96 

11,582,810.56 

88.50 

5,166,330.58 

83.71 

10.32 

1,486,636.62 

11.36 

1,178,581.35 

19.10 

(00.28) 

18,693.99 

00.14 

(173,403.74) 

(02.81) 

100.00 

13,088.141.17 

100.00 

6,171,508.19 

100.00 
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ASSETS 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMEN 


for  the  years  ended  June  J 


1975-76 


1974-75 


1965-66 


CURRENT  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  short-term  investments     

Accounts  receivable—  Note  1       

Inventories    

Deferred  charges  —  Note  3 

Due  from  student  loan  funds     

Due  from  other  funds    

Total  Current  Funds      

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Cash      

Notes  receivable 

Total  Student  Loan  Funds     

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS: 

Bonds,  stocks,  trusts,  objects  of 

art,  and  other  investments  —  Note  5     

Due  from  other  funds    

Total  Endownment  and  Similar  Funds 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds—  Note  7 

Cash  and  investments  on  deposit  with  trustee 

Total  Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds 

Investment  in  Plant: 

Buildings  and  grounds       

I  mprovements  other  than  buildings      

Apparatus,  furniture,  and  libraries    

Total  Investment  in  Plant      

Total  Plant  Funds      

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  I  nvestments  —  Note  8   

Due  from  employees  and  others 

Due  from  current  funds     

Total  Agency  Funds      

TOTAL  OF  ALL  FUNDS      


$ 

382,186,57 
60,829.93 
275,195.73 
300,236.66 
476,969.56 
331,139.09 
1,826,557.54 


86,945.51 
4,724,166.71 
4,811,112.22 


981,180.46 
981,180.46 


455,711.25 
91,264.18 
242,361.70 
255,325.34 
457,313.56 
264,994.65 
1,766,970.68 


23,233.48 
4,542,545.27 


914,319.40 
914,319.40 


225,649.04 
103,800.25 
155,424.61 
114,058.81 
135,002.07 
74,375.66 
808,310.44 


23,305.02 
1,333,046.55 


4,565,778.75         1,356,351.57 


5,176,109.78         4,629,419.33         2,210,419.20 

9,433.72 
5,176,109.78         4,629,419.33        2,219,852.92 


510,719.41 
510,719.41 


24,137,481.26  24,011,947.62  14,847,852.71 

'    724,360.47  665.116.54  188,881.42 

4,708,721.74  4,425.995.20  2,237,409.60 

29,570,563.47  29,103,059.36  17,274,143.73 


30,551,743.93      30,017,378.76       17,784,863.14 


364,736.99 
56,637.95 
21,778.64 

443,153.58 


333,800.02 

57,711.18 

267,578.83 

659,090.03 


28,264.89 

74,375.66 

80,714.23 

183,354.78 


42,808,677.05       41,638,637.55      22,352,732.85 
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DF   FINANCIAL  CONDITION 
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976,  1975,  and  1965 


LIABILITIES 

CURRENT  FUNDS: 

Accounts  payable     

Salaries,  interest,  and  other  accruals 

Deferred  Income—  Note  2    

Due  to  other  funds    

Current  commitments 

Current  fund  balance    

Total  Current  Funds      

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government    

Advanced  by  La  Salle  College  —  Note  4    

Total  Student  Loan  Funds     

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS: 

Principal  of  funds  — 

Restricted     

Unrestricted  —  Note  6   

Due  to  current  funds     

Total  Endowment  and  Similar  Funds    

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds- 
Fund  balances      

Total  Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Fund   

Investment  in  Plant  — 

Housing,  dining,  college  union  system 

bonds  payable  —  Note  9    

Mortgage  obligations  —  Note  9      

Short  term  loans   

Total  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  loans  payable 
Net  investment  in  plant     

Total  Investment  in  Plant      

Total  Plant  Funds      

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Supplemental  retirement  fund  balances 

Work-study,  B.E.O.G.,  etc.  funds     

Other  agency  funds 

Total  Agency  Funds      

TOTAL  OF  ALL  FUNDS       


1975-76 


4,243,941.68 
567,170.54 


1974-75 


$  $ 

123,831.42  131,745.99 

413,527.53  363,100.93 

867,198.95  630,128.55 

78,416.59  267,578.83 

56,281.37  48,406.60 

287,301.68  326,009.78 

1,826,557.54  1,766,970.68 


4,050,002.15 
515,776.60 


261,871.51  272,338.05 

4,664,238.27  4,287,081.28 

250.000.00  70,000.00 

5,176,109.78  4,629,419.33 


1965-66 

$ 

65,941.41 
211,744.69 
182,487.55 
80,714.23 
40,920.80 
226,501.76 
808,310.44 


1,218,876.42 
137,475.15 


4,811,112.22         4,565,778.75         1,356,351.57 


301,108.12 
1,918,744.80 


2,219,852.92 

510,719.41 

510,719.41 

981,180.46  914,319.40 

981,180.46  914,319.40 


2,752,000.00  2,861,000.00  2,571,000.00 

7,827,262.21  8,137,951.95  4,704,285.60 

1,025,000.00  1,025,000.00      

11,604,262.21  12,023,951.95  7,275,285.60 

17,966,301.26  17,079,107.41  9,998,858.13 

29,570,563.47  29,103,059.36  17,274,143.73 


30,551,743.93      30,017,378.76       17,784,863.14 


306,033.95 

33,105.70 

104,013.93 

443,153.58 


425,868.22 

7,975.38 

225,246.43 

659,090.03 


183,354.78 
183,354.78 


42,808,677.05      41,638,637.55      22,352,732.85 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 


for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1 976 

Current 
Funds 

$ 

Additions  (deductions) 

Balancesat  July  1,  1975  326,009.78 

Current  revenues 14,186,677.66 

Net  current  expenditures     (12,757,356.38) 

Adjustments  for  prior  years     10,593.63 

Transferred  from  other  funds  — 

For  student  aid  and  awards     3,81 2.50 

For  current  expenses 250,000.00 

Transferred  to  other  funds  — 

Earnings  on  investments      (351,309.12) 

Gifts  and  grants    (331,923.27) 

Land,  buildings,  and  improvements     (184,777.57) 

For  computer  purchase (50,000.00) 

Apparatus,  furniture,  and  libraries (279,735.81) 

Bond  and  mortgage  principal       (419,689.74) 

Supplemental  retirement  plan     (95,000.00) 

Intra-fund  additions  and  reductions  — 

Student  loan  fund  additions  and  (deductions)  — 

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government — 

Advanced  by  La  Salle  College     (20,000.00) 

NDSL  principal  and  interest  cancelled    — 

NDSL  collection  and  administrative  costs — 

NDSL  interest  collected — 

Balancesat  June  30, 1976  287,301.68 


Student  Loan 
Funds 


4,565,778.75 


235,521.00 

46,169.00 

(71,484.36) 

(24,721.66) 

59,849.49 

4,811,112.22 


Endowments 

Restricted 

Funds 


272,338.05 


(3,812.50) 


10,605.17 
7,742.55 


(25,001.76) 


261,871.51 
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Endowments 

Retirement  of 

Net 

Supplemental 

Other 

Unrestricted 

Indebtedness 

Investment 

Retirement 

Agency 

Funds 

Funds 

in  Plant 

Funds 

Funds 

Total 


4,287,081.28 


914,319.40 


17,079,107.41 


425,868.22 


10,517.87 


233,221.81 


28,103,724.70 

14,186,677,66 

(12,757,356.38) 

21,111.50 


(250,000.00) 


252,976.27 
324,180.72 

50,000.00 


66,861.06 


20,866.62 


184,777.57 

279,735.81 
,419,689.74 

2,990.73- 


95,000.00 
(246,218.76) 


(96,102.18) 


(364,331.97) 


4,664,238.27 


981,180.46         17,966,301.26 


306,033.95 


235,521.00 

26,169.00 

(71,484.36) 

(24,721.66) 

59,849.49 


137,119.63         29,415,158.98 
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NOTES  TO  THE  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS -FORM  1 


CURRENT  FUNDS- Note  1 

Generally,  the  June  30th  balance  of  the  current  funds 
accounts  receivable  reflects  tuition  to  be  collected  from  a 
source  other  than  the  student  for  the  graduate  religion  pro- 
gram and  the  first  session  of  the  regular  summer  program. 

CURRENT  FUNDS- Note  2 

Deferred  Income  represents  the  tuition  revenues  of  the 
summer  programs  recorded  or  collected  prior  to  June  30, 
1976.  The  fiscal  year  policy  of  the  College  prescribes  that 
all  summer  program  revenues  be  accrued  to  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

CURRENT  FUNDS- Note  3 

The  recording  policy  as  indicated  In  Note  2  is  likewise 
applicable  to  deferred  charges.  Salaries  and  wages  and 
other  expenditures  applicable  to  summer  programs 
($127,065.96)  and  paid  prior  to  June  30  are  delayed  in 
detailed  recording  until  the  next  fiscal  year. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS- Note  4 

Because  of  the  nature  of  non-offsetting  and  gross 
cumulative  recording  required  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  National  Direct  Student  Loan  accounting  and 
reporting,  the  statement  shows  a  difference  of  $90,200.98 
between  current  funds  due  from  student  loan  funds  of 
$476,969.56  and  the  funds  advanced  by  La  Salle  College 
of  $567,170.54.  This  difference  is  made  up  of  $40,477.98 
returned  to  the  College  by  the  United  States  Government, 
for  teacher  cancellation,  $29,723.00  in  interest  payments 
made  and  due  the  College  but  not  yet  withdrawn  from  the 
student  loan  fund,  and  $20,000.00  added  to  student  loan 
funds  for  the  Gulf  Student  Loan  Program  which  is  not  part 
of  the  federal  loan  program  and  not  due  to  current  funds. 

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS- Note  5 

Endowment  and  similar  funds  are  divided  into  two 
groups  —  funds  contributed  and  restricted  to  a  specific  use, 
and  contributions  and  earnings  thereon  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  College. 

Included  among  the  earnings  applicable  to  unrestricted 
endownment  funds,  are  the  earnings  and  net  gains  of  the 
pooled  investments  managed  through  VESTAUR  COR- 
PORATION, amounting  to  $113,871.21.  At  June  30,  1976, 
the  total  carrying  value  of  the  pooled  Vestaur  managed 
fund  amounted  to  $1,587,724.11. 


UNRESTRICTED  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS -Note  6 

On  February  24,  1976  the  College  entered  into  a  pur- 
chase agreement  with  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
for  the  purchase  of  a  DECSYSTEM  20  computer  system. 
The  terms  of  the  purchase  agreement  call  for  the  payment 
of  $400,000.00  to  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  thirty 
(30)  days  after  installation.  It  is  expected  that  this  payment 
will  be  made  in  September  1976.  The  purchase  will  be 
made  from  unrestricted  endowment  funds  and  the  com- 
puter system  will  become  an  asset  of  the  fund.  Unre- 
stricted Endowment  Funds  will  then  be  reimbursed  by 
current  funds  over  an  eight  (8)  year  period  at  an  annual 
interest  rate  of  8.5%. 

RETIREMENT  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  FUNDS -Note  7 

Under  a  Housing,  Dining,  College  Union  System  Bond 
Indenture,  between  the  United  States  Government  and 
La  Salle  College,  the  College  is  obliged  to  accumulate 
and  maintain  a  RETIREMENT  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  FUND, 
composed  of  a  "bond  and  interest"  and  a  "repairs  and 
replacement"  sinking  fund  in  a  total  amount  of 
$665,000.00. 

AGENCY       FUNDS       (SUPPLEMENTAL       RETIREMENT 
FUNDS) -Note  8 

In  addition  to  the  regular  College  Retirement  Plan,  the 
College  has  established  and  maintains  a  College  total 
contributory  supplemental  plan  which  is  managed  through 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  to  pro- 
vide prior-service  income  for  a  closed  group  of  employees 
who  had  eligible  service  to  the  College  prior  to  the  College 
participation  in  the  current  regular  retirement  program. 
See  Form  3  for  fiscal  activity  in  this  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year. 
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PLANT    FUNDS- LONG-TERM    DEBIT   OBLIGATIONS 
Notes 

Long-term  debt  obligations  are  as  follows: 


Maturity 

Principal 

Principal 

Date                      Date 

Rate 

Amount 
$ 

Balance 
S 

Revenue  Bonds  - 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

1952                       1977 

2-3/4% 

400,000 

25,000 

1955                      1995 

2-3/4% 

500,000 

326,000 

1958                      1976 

2-7/8% 

581,000 

26.000 

1958                      1993 

2-3/4% 

1,019,000 

1,019,000 

1961                      2001 

3-1/2% 

500,000 

396,000 

1965                      2005 

3% 

1,100,000 

960,000 

Total  revenue  bonds  payable 

2,752,000 

Mortgage  Obligations  ~ 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company 

1958                       1981 

5-1/4% 

2,000,000 

849,233 

1962                       1982 

5-3/4% 

2,300,000 

1,228,804 

1963                       1978 

5-1/4% 

188,000 

34,240 

1972                       1997 

9-1/4% 

3,000,000 

2,844,069 

1972                       1997 

8-3/4% 

3,000,000 

2,870,916 

Total  mortgage  obligations 

7,827,262 

Total  Long-term  debt  at  June 

30.  1976 

10.579.262 

a.  Principal  payment  on  1958,  2-3/4%  bonds  follows 
the  maturity  of  1958,  2-7/8%  bonds. 

b.  As  an  assist  in  the  financing  of  OIney  Hall,  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  granted  the  College  an  "in- 
terest subsidy  applicable  to  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  mortgage  loan.  The  subsidy  covers 
the  spread  between  3%  and  9-1/4%  on  the  annual  debt 
service  of  85%  of  the  total  eligible  cost  of  OIney  Hall,  or  a 
constant  annual  grant  of  $115,025.00,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  The  total  value  of  the  interest  subsidy 
grant  will  be  about  $2,900,000  or  about  38%  of  the  total 
debt  service  on  OIney  Hall. 


La  Salle,  Fall  1976 
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Members  of  the  college's  faculty  and  administration  said  farewell  to  the  Sprisslers  at  a  campus  reception  on 
June  30.  Well-wishers  included  La  Salle's  legenday  professor  emeritus  Roland  Holroyd  (center  photo),  who 
retired,  himself,  in  1973. 


THE  END  OF  AN  ERA:  THE  SPRISSLERS  RETIRE 


"Something  of  a  historic  moment  oc- 
curred this  past  spring  when  Dr.  Joseph 
Sprissler  and  his  brother.  Brother  Gregory 
Paul  Sprissler  announced  their  retirement 
from  the  college.  Each  of  them  has  served 
La  Salle  for  more  than  forty  years.  Bro. 
Paul  began  as  professor  of  chemistry,  later 
became  dean  of  the  college  and  president  in 
1945.  Following  his  term  as  president,  he 
began  in  1 953  a  second  cycle  of  service  as 
professor,  dean  of  the  evening  division  and, 
most  recently,  coordinator  of  the  physical 
plant.  The  years  he  has  devoted  to  the  col- 
lege have  seen  enormous  changes,  whether 
the  sudden  expansion  after  the  Second 
World  War  which  constituted,  in  a  sense, 
the  re-founding  of  the  college  or  the  shift  to 
co-education  in  the  late  '60s.  Throughout 
those  changes  we  have  had  in  Brother  Paul 
a  mean  of  keen  intelligence  and  extraordi- 
nary determination.  We  have  been  blessed 
with  the  results  of  his  unusual  dedication 
and  hard  work  — and  will  continue  to  be  in 
the  decades  ahead. 

His  brother  Joseph  J.  began  his  career  as 
a  professor  of  accounting  and  in  the  expan- 
sion after  the  war,  he  went  on  to  found  and 
became  dean  of  the  Eevening  Division.  A  t 
the  same  time,  he  began  to  take  on  respon- 
sibilities for  the  business  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege, during  the  '50s  became  business 
manager,  and  in  more  recent  years,  vice 
president  for  business  affairs.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  early  recognized  his  expertise  in 
these  matters  and  appointed  him  advisor 
to  the  Board  and  more  recently.  Treasurer 
of  the  Corporation.  When  they  accepted  his 


resignation  with  great  regret  last  May.  they 
bestowed  still  another  accolade  bv  electing 
him  a  regular  member  of  the  Board. 

The  many  generations  of  students  who 
have  known  Dr.  Sprissler  over  the  years, 
the  Brothers  and  lay  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration who  have  worked  with  him.  know 
him  as  a  man  of  practical  wisdom,  of  a  very 
human  wit  and  of  warm  generosity  —  despite 
his  uncanning  ability  to  fend  off  at  the 
outer-works  all  forays  on  the  balanced 
budgets  he  has  engineered  for  the  College 
over  the  years.  One  of  his  significant 
achievements  in  these  years  has  been  to 
mount  a  major  expansion  of  our  physical 
facilities  —and  to  manage  the  resulting  debt 
service  while  at  the  same  time  developing 
a  modest  fund  functioning  as  endowment. 

The  Brothers  Sprissler  (for  Joseph  has 
been  made  an  affiliated  member  of  the 
Brothers'  Institute)  have  earned  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  history  of  La  Salle,  and 
they  have  left  us  much  in  their  debt  for  their 
extraordinary  contributions  to  the  College's 
development  in  this  century.  ' 

-Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  decades.  La 
Salle's  administrative  offices  opened  for 
business  on  July  1  without  one  of  the  Spris- 
sler brothers  around  to  provide  the  wisdom, 
expertise,  and  guidance  that  helped  the 
college  survive  some  of  the  stormiest 
periods  in  its  history. 

When  the  Sprisslers  officially  retired  this 
summer,  they  left  behind  a  host  of  memo- 
ries and  an  enviable  record  of  achievement 


that  included  a  combined  total  of  80  years 
of  service.  Brother  Gregory  Paul's  career 
included  a  seven  year  tenure  as  the  college's 
president.  Joseph  J.  Sprissler  spent  almost 
40  years  at  La  Salle,  the  last  18  as  the  col- 
lege's vice  president  for  business  affairs. 

Brother  Paul,  who  holds  bachelor's, 
master's,  and  doctoral  degrees  in  chemistry 
from  Catholic  University,  served  as  presi- 
dent during  the  post-war  years  of  1945-52, 
the  period  of  the  most  dramatic  expansion 
in  the  college's  history.  During  his  tenure. 
La  Salle's  enrollment  skyrocketed  from  200 
to  2,000. 

Then  known  as  Brother  Gregorian  Paul, 
he  had  come  to  the  college  originally  in 
1933  as  an  instructor  of  chemistry.  Except 
for  a  four  year  stint  for  graduate  study  in 
Washington  and  a  year  as  an  instructor  at 
Calvert  Hall  in  Baltimore  following  his 
term  as  president.  Brother  Paul's  entire 
career  was  devoted  to  the  college. 

It  was  while  serving  as  dean  of  the  col- 
lege in  November,  1945,  that  Brother  Paul 
was  appointed  president.  Extensive,  but 
orderly,  physical  expansion  of  the  campus 
quickly  followed  as  Brother  Paul  carefully 
designed  a  blueprint  for  the  college's  future 
while  guiding  it  through  the  postwar  turbu- 
lence. A  student  union  (Leonard  Hall)  and 
classroom  building  (Benilde  Hall)  were 
soon  erected.  Then  came  three  general 
facilities  buildings  and  classroom  facilities 
under  McCarthy  Stadium.  Construction 
also  began  on  the  new  library  and  the  first 
two  dormitories. 

The   Sprissler   brothers  combined   their 
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talents  to  initiate  the  college's  Evening  Divi- 
sion in  1946.  Brother  Paul  was  president 
and  Joe  served  as  its  first  director  until  1953 
when  Paul  returned  to  the  college  after  a 
year  in  Baltimore  to  become  the  first  full- 
time  dean  of  the  Evening  Division.  Since 
then,  both  have  watched  it  grow  into  one  of 
the  most  prestigious,  prosperous  evening 
educational  outlets  in  the  area. 

Brother  Paul  retired  as  dean  of  the  Even- 
ing Division  in  1961  and  returned  to  the 
college's  full-time  faculty  as  professor  of 
chemistry.  In  1969,  La  Salle's  new  presi- 
dent, Brother  Daniel  Burke,  called  him 
back  into  the  administrative  field  as  coordi- 
nator of  physical  development  and  plan- 
ning, a  position  in  which  he  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  college  until  he 
announced  his  retirement. 

After  working  for  a  while  as  a  bank  clerk, 
Joe  Sprissler  joined  La  Salle  College's 
faculty  in  1932  and  helped  start  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  along  with 
James  J.  Henry,  who  was  to  serve  for  many 
years  as  the  college's  athletic  director, 
and  the  late  William  Howe.  Sprissler's 
teaching  load  at  the  time  was  to  say  the 
least,  ambitious.  He  taught  a  total  of  24 
hours  a  week  including  two  business  law 
courses,  four  accounting,  and  one  each  of 
English  composition  and  economic  geog- 
raphy. 

Two  years  later  Sprissler  organized  the 
Masque,  the  dramatic  society  of  the  college, 
which  today  is  a  flourishing  student  activity 
on  the  campus.  In  1936,  he  co-founded  the 
Alpha  Epsilon  Honor  Society  along  with 
Dr.  Roland  Holroyd  and  the  late  Brother 
Emilian.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11, 
when  the  enrollment  of  the  college  declined 
sharply  and  the  lay  faculty  of  the  college 
had  to  be  decreased,  he  sought  employment 
in  industry. 

In  February,  1946,  Sprissler  returned  as 
comptroller  and  director  of  the  business 
office.  His  careful  supervision  of  contracts 


and  of  business  ventures  resulted  in  a  saving 
of  $150,000  for  the  college  in  his  first  year, 
alone.  Within  two  years,  the  financial 
burden  under  which  the  college  had  suf- 
fered for  16  years  was  completely  liqui- 
dated. 

Sprissler's  natural  gift  for  reasoning, 
analysis,  and  synthesis  had  indeed  been 
a  determining  factor  in  much  of  the 
progress  and  financial  stability  that  the 
college  has  experienced  since  World  War 
IL 

Sprissler  was  named  vice  president  for 
business  affairs  of  the  college  in  1958,  the 
same  time  he  was  officially  named  financial 
advisor  to  the  college's  Board  of  Trustees 
although  he  actually  had  been  serving  in 
that  capacity  since  1946.  In  1964,  he  was 
named  an  Affiliate  to  the  Institute  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  a  rare 
honorary  distinction  given  only  to  a  small 
number  of  lay  people  over  the  years.  In 
1969,  he  was  named  treasurer  of  the 
Corporation  of  La  Salle  College  by  Brother 
Burke. 

College  awarded  $179,000 
for  Urban  Studies  Center 

The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  has  approved  a  commitment 
to  La  Salle  of  $179,253  over  three  years  for 
a  comprehensive  program  of  participation 
in  urban  community  development  through 
the  college's  Urban  Studies  and  Communi- 
ty Services  Center. 

Specific  components  of  the  Kellogg 
funded  project  are: 

—  Provision  of  staff  to  work  with  the 
Greater  Germantown  Alliance  to 
initiate  and  implement  cooperative 
community  improvement  projects. 

—  An  expanded  "Gommuniversity"  pro- 
gram of  free  and  low  cost  college 
courses,  seminars,  and  educational 
counselling. 


—A  workshop-conference  bringing 
together  participants  in  community 
development  projects  from  throughout 
the  metropolitan  Philadelphia  area. 

—  The  compilation  of  a  community 
development  library  and  information 
center. 

La  Salle  will  match  the  Kellogg  commit- 
ment with  $160,586  expended  over  three 
years  in  its  Urban  Studies  Center  budget, 
the  provision  of  facilities,  compensation  for 
student  assistance,  and  administrative  costs. 

La  Salle's  urban  community  develop- 
ment program  has  two  major  thrusts  — an 
active  partnership  with  other  elements  of 
the  greater  Germantown  section  of  Phila- 
delphia to  foster  its  positive  growth,  and 
the  provision  of  services  to  meet  the  special 
needs  for  education  and  information  of  the 
urban  community  in  general. 

"This  program  is  meant  to  reflect  the 
commitment  of  La  Salle  College  to  the 
future  of  urban  America,"  said  Brother 
Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  in  expressing 
his  appreciation  to  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 
"Our  cities  are  the  focal  point  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  culture  as  well  as 
goods  in  a  complex  and  interdependent 
society.  As  such  they  are  a  barometer  of 
our  health  as  a  nation. 

"We  must  meet  the  urgent  challenge  to 
contain  and  reverse  the  forces  of  decay,  and 
create  a  whole  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment in  our  cities.  To  do  this  we  must 
generate  and  share  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  derived  from  an  active  involvement 
with  the  urban  experience  where  we  touch 
it. 

"The  greater  Germantown  community  of 
Philadelphia,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
diversity  of  the  urban  population  and  the 
range  of  urban  conditions,  offers  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  live  out  a  specific  model  with 
some  applicability  to  all  of  urban 
America." 


La  Salle,  Fall  1976 
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SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


'50 


'66 


Alexander  E.  Rodi,  DO.  was  named  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


Joseph  P.  Earley  gave  the  commencement 
address  and  received  an  honorary  degree  in 
engineering  science  from  Spring  Garden 
College.  Wyncote.  Pa. 

'52 

Charles  .\.  Mockus  has  been  appointed 
regional  vice  president  for  the  Gloucester 
county  area  of  First  Peoples  National  Bank 
of  New  Jersey. 


Leonard  L.  DeSantIs  John  F.  Manning 

Leonard  L.  DeSantis  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  in  the  government  products  division 
of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Group,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  John  F.  Manning  has  been 
appointed  senior  vice  president,  finance  at 
.Aetna  Business  Credit,  Inc..  E.  Hartford, 
Conn. 


'55 


Clyde  E.  Goodyear  has  received  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  public  administration  from 
Shippensburg  State  College. 


'58 


Harry  Davis,  D.O.  has  recently  attained  certi- 
fication in  the  field  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  from  the  .American  College  of 
Osteopathic  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists. 
Lt.  Col.  Joseph  E.  Scanlin  has  been  appointed 
executive  officer  of  the  Command  Group,  a 
new  position,  at  Letterkenny  .^rmy  Depot. 


'59 


David  M.  Spralt,  D.O.  has  been  appointed 
plant  physician  for  the  Bristol  Plant  of  Rohm 
and  Haas  Co. 


'60 


John  C.  Timmcs  has  received  an  M.D.  degree 
from  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Davis  is  now  director  of  minority  re- 
cruitment and  search/professional  employ- 
ment at  Andre,  Royall  and  Drew.  William  R. 


Mason  has  been  named  administrator  of  the 
county  mental  health  retardation  program  of 
Jim  Thorpe.  Pa. 


'51        '61 


.Amerigo  L.  Lonzi  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  from  the 
California  Polytechnic  State  University  and 
is  currently  Director  of  Juvenile  Services  for 
the  county  of  Friendswood.  Texas. 
BIRTH:  To  Robert  S.  Lyons.  Jr.  and  wife, 
Joan,  a  son,  Gregory  James. 


'62 


John  Kent 


John  J.  Kent  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 

auditor   in   Union   Bank's  audition  division, 
Los  Angeles. 


'63 


Donald  J.  Slowicki 


Donald  J.  Slowicki  has  joined  Goodall 
Rubber  Company  as  assistant  technical 
manager  for  industrial  rubber  hose,  conveyor 
belting  and  specialty  items  manufactured  at 
the  Trenton  plant. 


'64 


Joseph  G.  Mellon  has  been  named  personnel 
director  at  Kutztown  State  College.  Lee  J. 
Williams,  assistant  professor  of  history  and 
government  at  College  Misericordia,  has  been 
awarded  a  dissertation  fellowship  funded  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  is  presently  studying 
at  Moscow  State  University,  Russia,  working 
toward  the  completion  of  his  doctoral  disser- 
tation for  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
Zachary  S.  Wochok,  Ph.D.  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  University  of  .Alabama  to 
become  tissue  culture  scientist  with  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  in  Centralia,  Wash. 
MARRIAGE:  John  i.  Magee  to  Ruth  A. 
Campbell. 


Thomas  \.  Grant  has  been  named  director 

of  public  relations  for  Richardson,  Thomas 
&  Bushman.  Inc..  Ft.  Washington,  Pa. 
Thomas  J.  Maley,  M.D.  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Community  Hospital  of  Idaho  Falls  as  the 
director  of  the  new  cardiac  catheterization 
laboratory.  George  J.  Mecherly  has  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  English  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity. 


'67 


Benedict  E.  Capaldi,  Jr. 


Benedict  E.  Capaldi,  Jr.  has  been  named  to 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  Joseph  L. 
DeStefano,  M.D.  is  now  a  house  staff  mem- 
ber and  physician-student  in  .Altoona  Hospi- 
tal's family  practice  residency  program. 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Fritz  has  been  transferred 
from  St.  James  Parish.  Ventnor,  N.J.,  to  St. 
Teresa's  Parish.  Runnemede.  N.J.,  and 
appointed  an  associate  pastor.  Gerard  M. 
Papp,  D.O.  recently  completed  his  orthopedic 
surgery  residency  at  Doctors  Hospital. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


'68 


Michael  P.  Allhoff  has  received  a  master  of 
arts  degree  from  Penn  State  University. 
Vincent  Kling,  instructor  in  German  at  Lake 
Forest  College,  was  presented  the  William  L. 
Dunn  award  which  acknowledges  outstanding 
teaching  as  well  as  scholarly  promise.  .Arthur 
Ogden  has  been  appointed  defensive  coordi- 
nator of  the  Cowley  County  Community 
College  Football  Team,  .Arkansas  City.  Kan- 
sas. John  H.  Truskowski  has  received  a 
master  of  arts  degree  from  Rider  College. 


'69 


James  B.  Albrecht,  M.D  has  completed 
Lancaster  General  Hospital's  three-year 
residency  program  in  family  practice. 
Michael  A.  Buchanan  has  received  a  master 
of  arts  degree  in  executive  development  for 
public  service  by  Ball  State  University. 
Lawrence  J.  Carley,  Jr.  has  received  an  M.D. 
degree  from  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Cpt.  Francis  P.  Cavanaugh,  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  professor  of  mili- 
tary science  at  Dickinson  College.  Steven  P. 
Chrismer  has  received  a  master's  degree  in 
history  social  sciences  from  Morgan  State 
University  Richard  A.  Mlngione  received  a 
doctor  of  medicine  degree  from  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  &  Hospital. 
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Thomas  A.  Curley  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  information  on  the  corporate  staff 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  a  nationwide  group  of  54 
daily  newspapers  in  18  states  and  on  the 
island  of  Guam.  Timothy  Erb  has  been  named 
offensive  receivers'  coach  for  the  Villanova 
University  football  team.  Edward  A.  Flynn 
has  received  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  crimi- 
nal justice  from  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  Walter  Karwacki  has  received  a  master 
of  arts  degree  in  reading  education  from 
Glassboro  State  College.  George  H.  Leves- 
que,  Jr.  has  been  named  the  northeast 
regional  manager  for  Harper  and  Row  Pub- 
lishers. Charles  Luteavage  has  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Harvard  University  in 
germanics,  and  an  appointment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  as  assistant  profes- 
sor. Joseph  M.  Owens  has  received  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  chemistry  from  the  University  of 
Oregon. 
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MARRIAGE: 

Cheryl  Smoll. 
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Robert  J.  Christian  to  Betty 


Robert  P.  Argentine,  Jr.  has  earned  the  Lange 
Medical  Publication  Award  for  consistent 
dedication  to  academic  studies  from  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  the  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center.  Dennis  J.  Graus  has  received 
an  M.D.  degree  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  William  E.  Lehner  has  received 
a  doctor  of  medicine  degree  from  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  and  Hospital.  J.  Michael 
Whitaker  has  received  a  doctor  of  medicine 
degree  from  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
and  Hospital. 
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John  F.  Mencer  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Juris  Doctor  from  Vermont  Law  School. 
MARRIAGES:   John   P.   Brett   to   Patricia 
Moses,   "76.   Jackie    A.    Vice   to    Daniel   J. 
Phelan.  Edward  McGann  to  Judith  Meyers. 

74 

Kevin  Campion  is  teaching  German  and 
Spanish  at  West  Nottingham  Academy,  Md. 
William  E.  Kelly  is  in  the  Philippines  for  a 


year   conducting   research    for   his    Harvard 

thesis  and  teaching  at  the  University  of  the 

East. 

MARRIAGES:    Mary    Frawley    to    Joseph 

Ellis,   '75.   Mark   S.   Gregory   to    Margaret 

Ellen  Askew. 
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MARRIAGE:  Brenda  J.  Maczko  to  Joseph 
A.  Paglione. 
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MARRIAGES:  Mary  Boules  to  Michael 
Czyzyk.  William  A.  Geiger  Jr.  to  Mary  Jane 
Elaine  Luczkowski.  Joseph  R.  Gonzales  to 
Shelly  Lynn.  Thomas  M.  Vollberg  to  Diane 
Marie  Cullen. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


'49 


John  C.  J.  Plunkctt  has  graduated  from  the 
Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking,  a  three- 
year  program  conducted  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity by  the  American  Bankers  Association. 


'51 


James  P.  Ewell  was  named  one  of  the  top 

territory  managers  for  the  first  quarter  in 
Uniroyal  Tire  Company's  northern  zone,  an 
area  that  covers  a  21-state  marketing  region. 


'54 


Joseph  P.  Kearney 


Charles  F.  Hale  has  received  a  Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  Temple  University.  Joseph  P. 
Kearney  has  been  named  eastern  regional 
manager  for  professional  use  products  for 
Johnson  &  Johnson's  patient  care  division. 


'56 

James  C.  O'Brien  has  been  appointed  mana- 
ger of  the  area  development  department  at 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company. 

'60 

Martin  J.  Rotter  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  sales  and  personnel  development, 
frozen  food  division  of  the  James  A.  Weaver 
Company. 

'63 

John  P.  McDermott  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  planning  and  financial  analysis 
for  the  shelter  materials  group  (SMG)  of 
Certain-teed  Products  Corp. 


'65 

.Nicholas  A.  Giordano  has  been  named  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Philadelphia-Baltimore- 
Washington  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

'66 

Matthew  J.  Dowling,  C.P.A.  has  been  named 
assistant  administrator  at  Zurbrugg  Memori- 
al Hospital,  Riverside.  N.J. 


'67 


Joseph  J.  Duffy  has  been  appointed  comp- 
troller of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  plant  of 
Firestone  Textiles  Company.  David  P. 
DeLuca  has  been  promoted  to  senior  banking 
officer  in  the  community  banking  services 
department  of  First  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
Ronald  L.  Schwartz  has  been  named  training 
supervisor  in  the  applications  division  of  the 
commercial  operations  department  at  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company. 


Joseph  J.  Duffy 


Donald  P.  DeLuca 


'68 

James  J.  Pio  has  been  appointed  to  account- 
ing officer  at  the  New  Jersey  National  Bank. 
MARRIAGE:    William    C.    Terry,    Jr.    to 
Deborah  L.  Wessman. 

'69 

Eugene  D.  Richard  has  been  appointed  an 
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assistant  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  agri- 
business division  of  The  American  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Pa. 
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76 
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Joseph    F.   Gessner         Robert  A.  Griffith 

Dennis  M.  Coll  has  been  elected  corporate 
controller  of  Donnegan  Office  Systems.  Inc. 
Joseph  F.  Gessner  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  trust  officer  and  assistant  secretary  in 
the  administrative  services  department  of 
First  Pennsylvania  Bank.  Robert  A.  Griffith 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  vice  president 
at  The  Philadelphia  National  Bank.  Kenneth 
Kempf  has  been  named  a  senior  accountant 
for  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Stephen  J.  .\rty,  manager  of  Home  Unity 
Savings  and  Loan  Association's  Neshaminy 
Mall  (Pa.)  office,  has  been  elected  an  assistant 
treasurer.  Michael  J.  Saile  has  received  a 
Juris  Doctor  degree  from  the  Delaware  Law 
School  of  Widener  College  and  is  currently 
employed  as  an  estate  administrator  with 
Girard  Bank. 


73 


Walter  W.  Robatzek  has  joined  Davey  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Lion.  Pa.  as  manager  of 
purchasing. 

BIRTH:  To  Raymond  J.  Sell  and  wife, 
Dolores,  a  son,  Raymond  J.,  Jr. 
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BIRTH:   To    Richard   E.   Montgomery   and 

wife,  Nancy,  a  son,  Michael  Patrick. 


MARRIAGE:    Albert 
Joanne  A.  Zajdel,  '76. 


75 

DePalantino    to 


MARRIAGE:  Salvatore  A.  Paparoni,  Jr.  to 

Debbie  Cieslak. 

BIRTH:  To  John  J.  Real  and  wife,  Barbara 

Ann,  a  son,  Christopher. 

NECROLOGY 


M6 

Thomas  P.  O'Neil 

'21 

John  F.  Maguire 

'24 

J.  Clifford  Lenahan,  D.D.S. 

•49 

Edward  Linsay  McQuaid 

'50 

Richard  W.  Gosa 

'53 

John  J.  Jarecki 

'74 

Bruce  J.  Galati 


LA  SALLE  COLLEGE 

TOUR/ 

JANUARY  THROUGH  AUGUST  31,  1977 


JANUARY.  1977; 

MEXICO:  Jan.  1-8;  $299.  &  10%;  Mexico  City.  Acapuico,  and  Taxco-Delux 

ISRAEL  &  ATHENS:  Jan.  3-12;  $799.  &  80.  super  delux 

RUSSIA:  Jan.  3-11;  $485.  &  15%;  Moscow  and  Leningrad;  delux 

ASPEN:  Jan.  7-14;  from  $275.  &  15% 

SKI  WEEKEND:  Jan.  14-16;  from  $75.  NEW  YORK  SKI  AREA 

SAN  FRANCISCO/HAWAII/LAS  VEGAS:  Jan.  15-27;  $539.  &  15% 

FEBRUARY.  1977: 

SKI  WEEKEND:  Feb.  4-6;  from  $68.75;  HUNTER  SKI  AREA 

SKI  WEEKEND:  Feb.  11-13;  from  $79.;  VERMONT  SKI  AREA 

SKI  WEEKEND:  Feb.  18-20;  from  $68;  CONNECTICUT  SKI  AREA 

MARDI GRAS.  NEW  ORLEANS:  Feb.  19-23;  $239.  &  $40.  quad  occupancy 

LONDON:  Feb.  25-Mar.  6;  10  days  for  $299.  &  $50.  SUPER  DELUX  -bargain! 

BERMUDA:  Feb.  28-Mar.  4;  $229.  &  15%;  Princess  Hotel  in  Hamilton 

VAIL:  Feb.  26-Mar.  4;  from  S299.  plus  $40. 

MARCH.  1977: 

TAHITI:  Mar.  8-15;  $499.  &  15%;  delux 

NEW  YORK  "CHORUS  LINE":  Mar.  26;  one  day  bus  trip;  $39.75- limit  40 

CANADA  SKI:  Mar.  2-6;  $99.  &  $30. 

APRIL.  1977: 

NEW  YORK  "CHORUS  LINE":  Apr.  2;  $39.75;  one  day  bus  trip  -  limit  80 

DISNEY  WORLD:  Apr.  8-12;  from  $129.  &  $30. 

SAN  FRANCISCO/HAWAII/LAS  VEGAS:  Apr.  23-May5;  $539.  &  15% 

LONDON:  Apr.  24-May  2;  $349.  &  15% 

COPENHAGEN:  Apr.  30-May  8;  $379.  &  15% 


MAY.  1977: 

SAN  FRANCISCO/HAWAII/LAS  VEGAS:  May  14-26;  $539.  &  15% 
DISNEY  WORLD:  May  18-21 ;  from  $129.  &  S30. 

*  AFRICA:  May  29-June  9;  $709.  &  15% 
HAWAH:  May  23-30;  $389.  &  $60. 

*  JAPAN  &  ORIENT:  May  20-June  5;  $1 185.  &  15% 

JUNE.  1977: 

SAN  FRANCISCO/HAWAII/LAS  VEGAS:  June  1 1-23;  $539.  &  15% 
HAWAII:  June  27-July  4;  $389.  &  $60. 

JULY.  1977: 

MUNICH/VIENNA/BUOAPEST:  July  1-16;  $599.  &  15% 
PARIS/ZURICH/THUN:  July  16-21;  S599.  &  15% 
SAN  FRANCISCO/HAWAII/LAS  VEGAS:  July  16-28;  $539.  &  15% 
HAWAII:  July  18-25;  $389.  &  $60. 


AUGUST.  1977: 

HAWAH:  Aug.  15-22;  S389.  &  $60. 

SAN  FRANCISCO/HAWAII/LAS  VEGAS:  Aug.  20-Sept.  1;  $539.  &  15% 

For  further  details  on  all  trips,  please  call  VI-8-9318,  or  write 
La  Salle  College,  c/o  Special  Activities  Office,  Pfiila.,  Pa.  19141. 

ADDITIONAL  TRIPS  WILL  BE  ADDED 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 
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